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TIVHE world has many times come near 
| to printing, and just missed it. The 
uncient Assyrians stamped their records 
leep in bricks or cvlinders of clay, using 
1 raised wood block, or possibly separate 
sharacters. A wooden hand-stamp dis 
‘covered in a tomb at Thebes, left upon the 
Egyptian bricks for which it was used, in 
raised hieroglyphies, the name of Ame 
noph—possibly that very Pharaoh who 
the 


taskmaster of Israelites 
nto it. 


only cut exquisite seals, 


vas the 
which was cut The Greeks no 
leaving raised 
impressions upon wax, but used also the 
contrary process of engraving maps upon 
metal 
have 


smooth plates, from which 
might taken ink impressions ‘if 
they had only thought of it.” 

The Roman potter used, it would seem, 
movable types to stamp his vessels with 
the 
private loaves of bread sent to the public 


1 
they 


the owner’s name or a contents label; 


oven were stamped with an owner's mark ; 
cattle and slaves 
heated stamp; the 
Hermias” in 


were *‘ branded” by a 
‘sionum of Cecilias 
brass, which saved 
that Roman citizen the trouble of writing 


raised 


his name or of learning how to write it, 
as well as several incised brass stamps 
which seem intended for use with nk, are 
in the British Museum. Quintilian sug 
gested the use of a stencil to teach Roman 
school-boys to write, since by following 
its lines with their stylus they could trace 
the letters; Cicero and other Latin writers 
come very near the idea of printing-types 
when they speak of the absurdity of expect 
ing an intelligible sentence from chance 
mixing of engraved letters; Pliny, indeed, 
speaks of ‘‘a certain invention” by which 
Marcus Varro proposed to insert in his 
books ‘‘the images of seven hundred il 
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saving their fea 
tures from oblivion,” and ** making them 
known 


lustrious persons,” thus ‘ 


over the which 
sounds very like our wood-cut printing 


Yet, 


were made by slave copyists, so cheaply 


wide world,” 


so far as we know, all Roman books 
that Horace complains that his books were 
too common, while Martial’s first book of 
epigrams could be bought for six sesterees 
(24 cents) in plain and five denarii (80 
cents) in fine binding, and the daily news 
paper of Cicero’s Rome, the Acta Diurna, 
which contained loeal news and gossip of 
marriages and divorees as well as acts of 
made in like 
The Emperor Justin, who could 


the Senate, was probably 
Manner 
not write, used a stencil to sign his name, 
and merchants had trade-marks to the 
same purpose 

The Codex Argenteus, or Silver Book, 
at Upsala, Sweden, which dates from the 
sixth have had 
its silver letters stamped on its purple 


century or earlier, must 
vellum one by one, since some of the let 
ters are upside down, and such engraved 
letters were in use by many ealligraphers 
of the Middle Ages to outline initial letters 
for their illumination. Woven fabries 
of silk and of linen were printed in color 
ed inks from hand-stamps in Italy possi 
bly as early as the twelfth century, in 
deed, Breitkopf holds that the Egyptians 
thus printed cloths, and the Mexicans and 
Polynesians had perhaps a like practice. 
The printing-press itself was rather an 
adaptation of the wine-press or cheese 
press used in all countries than an inven- 
tion, and the playing-eards and_ block- 
books of the Middle Ages, made from en 
graved wooden blocks, which preceded 
the use of movable types, were probably 
printed on it. 

All these items show that every ele 
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ment of type-printing—except the type 
which De 
Vinne finds the true origin of modern ty- 


mould for casting types, in 


pography—existed here or there at one 


time or another in the world lone before 
the mystical or the 
] 


undoubted Gutenberg of the fifteenth cen- 


mythical Koster or 
tury It seems, indeed, a predestination 


that it was left to the glorious era of the 


Reformation to consummate this among 
ia 
The 


world was not ready before; 


its other wonderful achievements. 


truth is, the 
there was no soil for the seed An earlier 
perhaps did 
Darwinian 


Gutenberg would have lived 


live-—in vain. In phrase, 


printing was an evolution requiring en 
The the 


made possible the Reforma 


vironment environment was 


same which 


tion 


Of the Chinese were ahead of 


The ir chronicles record printing 


course 
Europe. 
upon silk or cotton in the century before 
Christ, paper being attributed to the first 
century after Christ. It that 
many hundred years ago they had begun 


is certain 


to put writing on transfer-paper, lay this 
face downward on wood or stone, rub off 
the impression or paste on the transpar- 
eut paper, cut away the wood or stone, 
and take an impression in ink which du 
First, probably, they 
the 


black 


plicated the original. 
the letters 
letters 
The thod, Didot 


cut into block, leaving 


white on ground, which 
thinks, was known to the 
Romans and was the process referred to 


by Pliny; afterward they cut away the 


block, leaving the letters raised, to print 
black on white. This last process is at 
tributed to Foong-Taou, Chinese minister 
of state in the tenth century, who was 
driven to the invention by the necessity 
of getting exact copies of his official docu- 
Indeed, there is detailed tradition 
of a Chinese Gutenberg, one Pi-Ching, 


ments 


whoin 1041 carved cubes of porcelain paste 
with Chinese characters,afterward baking 
them, and literally ‘‘ setting” the porcelain 
types by help of parallel wires on a plate 
of iron in a bed of heated resinous cement. 
These types he hammered or planed even, 
and pressed close together,so that when the 
cement hardened they were practically a 
solid block, which could be taken to pieces 
But Pi 
Ching was born out of time, in the wrong 
The 
Chinese word-alphabet contains at least 
80,000, possibly 240,000, characters (the 
National Printing -office at Paris made 


again by melting the cement. 


country, and to the w rong language. 
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types for 43,000), and for the lesser nu 
ber the Chinese compositor would requ 


a large room to himself, where he cou 
wander among five hundred cases *‘ loo 
ing for a sign,’ while Chinese wood- 

gravers will cut on pear-wood, or on t 

hard waxen composition used for that o]: 
est of existing dailies, the Pekin Gazett 
an octavo page of characters for forty 

fifty cents—a hundredth part of the cos 
of coarse work, a thousandth of the cos 
of the finest The Chines 
printer, without a press, but with a doub 
brush 


work, here. 


like a canoe paddle, inking t} 

block with one end, and pressing the pa 
per laid on the block with the dry brush at 
the other end, prints two thousand sheets 
a day, on one side only, which are then 
bound into a book by making the fold 
at the front 
through the cut edges at 
fair-sized 


of the sheet, and stitching 
the back. 

book is sold for eight or te 
and there is little inducement for 


improvement. 


cents, 
Playing - cards, invented 
probably in Hindostan as a modification 
of chess, and then engraved on ivory, were 
made in China and in Hindostan centuries 
ago, and thence they seem to have made 
their way into Europe, probably through 
Saracens or Jews, before 1400. 

The demand for playing-eards and for 
image prints caused the industry of wood 
block or xylographic printing to attain 
great proportions early in the fifteenth 
century. The image prints were the re 
iigious chromos of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth They were rude out 
line drawings cut on wood, printed in an 
undetermined way, possibly on a press, 
and colored by hand, probably by use of 
A St. Christopher, dated 1423, 
is the best known of these. Printed on 
paper, by this time in general use, cheap, 
widely distributed, they were of enormous 
educational service. 

Meanwhile the business of book-making 
by copying had had a curious develop 
ment in two directions. The industry so 
flourishing in Cicero’s Rome had dwin- 
dled to nothing by the sixth century. 
The great libraries had been destroyed 
Few could write their names; fewer could 
read. The Irish monks alone preserved 
the art of illuminating, and from the is! 
and of Iona shed such light as they could 
throughout Europe. Charlemagne him- 
self could not write, but used a curious 
monogram to picture his name; he was 
the more ready, it may be, to permit his 


centuries. 


a stencil. 
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clish adviser, the monk Alcuin, to re 
re that every monastery should main 
1a scriptorium, and every convent or 
op should employ a permanent copy 
for the 
The Church monopo 


‘using only Roman letters,” 
iking of books. 
1 this art up to the twelfth century, 
en the ignorance of the inferior clergy, 
1 later the influence Francis 
\ssisi, who forbade Bible, breviary, and 


of St. 


iter to his order, made way for the 
booksellers, who congregated about 
great schools of theology like Padua 
nd Paris. But the Churelh still 


ited superintendence and censorship; the 


arro- 


niversity of Paris required ‘* the station 
the first 
ame coming from their selling at a sta 
‘to tell the truth, without 
or lying, touching the price of 
which was fixed by four master- 


s, vulgarly called booksellers” 


tion or shop 
deceit 

00ks,” 
booksellers appointed by the university, 
vith when to 
teachers or scholars, or six deniers when 
sold to the public. Even then the book- 
seller might not buy a book for sale until 
t had been exposed five days in the hall 
of the university, and its purchase de- 
clined by teachers and scholars; 


four deniers profit sold 


and he 
was obliged to loan it for copying, at a 
small fixed price, to any student giving se- 
curity. Consequently the university was, 
later on, compelled to fulminate against 
base booksellers who, naturally desiring 
to earn a living, did not uphold the dig 
nity of their profession, but mixed it up 
with ‘‘vile trades,” such as ‘** fripperies and 
like haberdashery,” as modern booksellers 
have also been compelled todo. Vellum 
became searce, and the richer buyers dis- 
dained paper. This fact promoted the 
differentiation of book-making into two 
distinct divisions: on the one side the su 
perb missals of the religious orders and 
the daintily written and bound trouba- 
dour books of the courts; on the other, a 
flood of alphabets, primers, creeds, prayer- 
books, and crude school-books, wonderful- 
ly cheap, from a groschen up, made by un- 
professional copyists, demanded as the re- 
sult of the Church schools, the work of 
such early reformers as Wycliffe and 
Huss, and the general awakening of Eu- 
The Fraternity of St. Luke, exist- 
ing in Paris in 1391, the Company of Sta- 
tioners, in London, 1405, and book-trade 
guilds in other cities, show the extent of 
the industry. 

Yet the great body of the people, and 


rope. 
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For 


them pictures were necessary; hence the 


many of the friars, could not write. 


was natural that these 
should presently be 


image prints. It 
bound together into 
and wood-engraving also 


books : Was 


called upan to reproduce the pictures of 
Bible of the 
Salutis, and other 


early books of religious instruction, which 


the Biblia Paupe rum, or 
Poor, the Speculum 


had become very popular in manuscript, 


and which gave the ignorant friars ma 


terial for their sermons. Thus the bloek 
books came to be There is a story, not 
fully accepted, of a ‘Heroic Actions of 
Alexander,” 
wood, made by a twin brother and sister, 
Cunio, when but sixteen years old, at Ra 
venna, Italy, in 1286; but the block-books 
known to us arechiefly German or Dutch, 


pictures and legends cut in 


and a hundred years or more later. Some 
of them were without text, except for the 
legend engraved in the picture; others had 
text around the picture, or on an opposite 
page. At first, the edition being small 

this text 
was copied by hand after the pictures had 
been printed, for the engraving of letters 


perhaps a hundred copies or so 


was costly. When movable types were 


invented, the text also was printed, some 


times with the pictures, sometimes by a 


second impression and in different ink. 
Much of the confusion in the early his 
tory of printing is due to the multipli 
city of editions—some of them printed 
from blocks imitating type letters after 
of 


popular books, such as the famous Specu 


others had been printed from types 


lum, whose ‘‘unknown printer” is a mys- 
terious, shadowy figure in early typog 
raphy, and as the Donatus, or Boy’s 
Latin the only block - book 
without the school-book of the 
Middle Ages, known, like Webster's Spell 
er, from the name of the Roman gram 
marian of the fourth century, A®lius Do 
natus, from 


Grammar, 
pictures, 


whose greater work it was 
abridged. 
Il. 

The world was now ready for printing. 
Before the middle of the fifteenth century 
Europe had a cheap material, paper; an 
oily ink, developed for block-book print 
ing, in place of the fluid ink, which could 
be used only with the brush; probably the 
press itself; skilled artisans, trained in the 
block-book work; most important of all, 
the by education. It 
lacked movable types that could be fit- 
ted evenly and readily together, for nei- 


demand caused 
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ther the 
nor the 


porcelain letters of Pi-Ching 
individual stamps of the early 
had this 


‘The invention of printing” in 


copyists developed to point. 
1ts mod- 
ern sense consisted in the simple produce 
tion of such types, or, as De Vinne puts it, 
of the type-mould which should produce 
such types. Fifteen cities claim to be the 
birthplace of printing, but the honor rests 
between Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mainz. 
The Dutch legend is that some time about 
or previous to 1440, one Laurent Janszoon 
Koster, custos or sexton of a chureh in 
Haarlem, while in the Hout, or Haarlem 


wood, cut letters on a beech-tree, which 
to him types, from 


which he afterward developed metal types; 


sugeested wooden 
and that a man in his employ, escaping 
with to Mainz, originated the 
art Haarlem contains many por 


the secret 
there. 
trait-monuments of Koster, and belief in 
an article of the Duteh faith, but 
later investigators claim that he 


him IS 
is alto 
gether a myth, made up, with much im- 
agination and some raseality, of two Haar 
lem citizens, neither of whom was a print 
er, and of the ‘‘ unknown printer” of much 
later days 

The German story centres in John Gu 
tenberg, of the family called Gensfleiseh— 
taking his mother’s name in accordance 
with a German custom, because her fami 
ly was dving out—as to whom there is a 
definite historical chain of evidence, in 
cluding the No 
thing is certainly known of his first thirty 
years. 


records of two lawsuits. 


He is supposed to have been born 

at Mainz, whence his family 
to In 
1439 he appears as a defendant in a law- 


about 1 
were exiled, going Strasburg. 
suit brought in Strasburg by an heir of 
one Andrew Dritzehen, to compel Guten- 
berg to admit him to the secret and bene- 
fit of an art into which the deceased had 
bought by payment to Gutenberg. - This 
art seems to have been printing, and the 
evidence in the suit shows that Guten- 
berg sent his servant to Dritzehen’s house, 
immediately his death, to have a 
‘* form” of ‘* four pieces,” ‘|ying in or 
about a press,” separated ‘* by turning two 
buttons,” ‘‘so that no one might know 
what it is.’ We do not know, for Gu- 
tenberg won the suit and kept the secret. 
Different 
to be parts of the press, pages of type, ma- 


on 


modern scholars construe ‘* it” 


trices, or a four-part type-mould, such as is 
known to have been used by early print- 
ers. It is not definitely known whether 
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Gutenberg printed any books in Stra 
burg (some fragments of a type Donat 
being most plausibly connected with h 
there), which caused a German critic to d 
clare that if Strasburg is the cradle of prin 
ing, ‘‘it isa cradle without a baby.” | 
1448 Gutenberg had removed to Mainz, fi 
there is record of his hiring money, ai 
in 1450 he contract with Jol 
Fust, a money-lender, to provide mon: 
for ‘‘ paper, vellum, ink, wages, and thi 
other materials required,” on half-profits 
which contract was the basis of the secon: 
suit. In this suit, brought in 1455, Fust 
who has been sadly confused with that 
later Dr. Faust, of Wittenberg, from 
whose wicked learning grew the Faust 


made a 


legend, foreclosed his mortgage, got pos 
session of part of Gutenberg’s implements 
and stock, and by help of Gutenberg’s ap 
prentice, Peter Schoeffer, who afterward 
married Fust’s daughter Christina, took 
up the business of printing. There is a 
legend that this Schoeffer, and not Guten 
berg, invented the type-mould, but recent 
investigators show that this invention was 
peculiarly Gutenberg’s. 


Gutenberg, who started a new print 
ing-office after the separation, by help of 


money from Conrad Humery, physician 
and town clerk, printed two editions of 
the Bible. He }inted also an edition of 
the Donatus, several Letters of Indul 
gence (the earliest job-work), a broadside 
Calendar of 1457, a Catholicon of 1460, 
and many other things. He was alive in 
1465, when Archbishop Adolph made him 
one of the gentlemen of his court, and 
was dead in 1468, for in that year Conrad 
Humery had succeeded to his effects. 


II. 

Gutenberg, Koster (if he ever lived), 
and most of the early printers made their 
own type, and this, indeed, is the germ 
and key of the whole industry. The mak 
ing of the type is now a calling by itself 
—the trade of the type-founder—but it is 
most curious that up to the invention of 
the type-casting machine in 1838, by an 
American, David Bruce, Jun., of New 
York, there had been searcely any improve- 
ments in the process since the early days. 
Then, as now, in all probability, the type- 
founder cut first his ‘* counter-punch” of 
hard steel, which stamps into the end of 
a tiny bit of soft steel the interior part of 
the letter to be made. It isa patient man 
who must do this work, which is completed 
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itting away all the su 
fluous metal outside the 
leaving in relief the 

er A of the desired new 
When 


moke-proof of his die 


tern or new size. 


vs the punch-cutter that 
\ is perfect, he hardens 
bit of with 


cessive blows of this die 


steel, and 


ma bit of copper makes 


matrixe for any num 


roftype. If it isa very 
ve letter, the metal is 
sured into a mould, with 


ese matrices at the bot 
hand, in the old 
ishioned way, and the let 
rs sawn apart; but most 
in the 
machines, 


] = 
ym, DY 


types are now Cast 
ttle casting 
hich will turn out a hun 


dred or more type a min- 


ite. The type- metal has 
been fused in great melt 
ing-rooms, where the lead, 
antimony, and tin have ? 
been mixed in the crucibles a : 
in the proper proportions 2 os = 


to form this alloy, which 
‘‘hard, yet 
brittle: ductile, vet touch: i 
flowing freely, yet harden- 
ing quickly.” It is kept 
fluid in a little furnace un- 
der the casting machine, 
whence, as the caster turns 
a crank, it is spurted by 
a pump in just the right 
quantity to fill a tiny mould which pre- 
sents itself at the spout at just the right 
moment to receive it. The copper ma 
trix forms the end of the 
the latter jumps back with its quickly 
cooling charge of metal, the matrix frees 
itself from the mould, the upper half of 
the mould pops off, and the formed type 
is tossed out instanter. Thence the tiny 
bits go to the breakers, boys who break 
off the 
vith leather-protected fingers, sitting at 
large circular stones, rub down the rough 


5S 


\ 


must be not 


mould, and as 


waste ‘‘jets” of metal; rubbers, 


edges; girls set the types up in long rows 
into a ‘‘dressing-block,” in which they 
ive held while the dresser, with a planing 
tool, their understandings and 
shaves their sides perfectly true. After 
passing the inspection of his magnifying 


grr¢ ves 


glass, the good letters go to a haven of 
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THE COMPOSITOR AT WORK. 


rest to wait the printer’s orders, while the 
bad are committed again to the flames. 
IV. 
The compositor who ‘‘ sets” the type is 
commonly spoken of as the printer, while 
his fellow who does the actual printing is 
called the pressman. The former stands, 
hour after hour, before his ‘‘ case” of types, 
each kind in its own little box, and each 
box in its well-defined position in the 
case, so that the hand reaches for it by in 
stinct, picking up and placing in the ‘‘com 
posing-stick,” which he holds in his left 
hand, type upon type, line upon line, the 
bits of metal of which there are in a page 
of the size and type before the reader about 
6000 pieces. There are really two cases 
nearly flat, 
containing in its fifty-four boxes the small 


before him, the ‘‘ lower case.” 
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letters, figures, and common punctuation 
marks, the *‘ upper case” containing in its 
ninety-eight boxes the capitals and less 
used characters In the lower ease, e, of 
which there are 60 to every 40 a and ey 
ery 1 z, always occupies the centre, and 
the letters most in use are grouped nearest 
to it, so that the hand may travel no far 
ther than need be. If he italies 


or other ‘‘sorts,” the workman must step 


needs 


aside to another case, or if he is to change 
to matter of another size or style of type 
he takes off the cases on his ‘‘ stand” and 
When he 
has filled up one line in his composing- 
stick, which he has previously adjusted 
serew to the 


replaces them with others. 


by a ‘measure” or width 
of his page or column, it will frequent- 
ly happen that the word does not finish 
with the line. He must then break it prop- 
erly, putting the hyphen at the end of the 
syllable, and ‘* justify” his line by putting 
thicker or thinner ‘ 
words of the line. 


spaces” between the 
After the compositor 
has set his stickful of type, he deftly shifts 
it off upon a ‘‘ galley’—a movable brass 
trough usually the length of one or two 
pages or columns of the book. With the 
help of a ‘‘ measuring stick” he counts up 
the number of ‘‘ems” he has set, m being 
a square letter which forms a convenient 
basis of measurement. English composi- 
tors reckon by ‘‘ens,” the n being nearer 
the average letter. 

As soon as a galley is filled with type 
it is ‘‘ proved,” either by inking it with an 
ink ball or roller as it 
work-table, spreading over it 
a strip of wetted paper, and taking an im- 
pression by means of a flat block covered 
with cloth, struck by 


stands on the 
stone” or 


a hammer; or else 
by putting it upon a proof press of the old 
fashioned hand pattern. The proof-read 
er now compares proof with the author's 
‘copy, and sends the proof, with his mys- 
terious signs upon it, back to the composi 
tor for correction. This correction, as well 
as the ‘‘ distribution” of the different letters 
into their proper boxes after the page is 
printed off or electrotyped, is paid for in 
the compositor’s charge per thousand ems. 
The most valuable compositor is the one 
who makes the ** 
time lost 


cleanest” proof, for the 
in careful work is saved in the 
time of proof-reading and correcting. 
Kither for taking proof or for printing, 
the types must be carefully locked up in 
their * (another form of the word 
case)—a strong frame of metal or wood 


chase” 
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by means of quoins, or wedges. 


Fi yr { 


rotary press this chase becomes a cury 


‘turtle,’ so called from the resemblar 
of its curvature to a turtle’s shell, and t 
rules between columns are thinner at { 
base than at the top, so that the squat 
types may fit in and be properly ‘locke 
up” by screws which tighten them toget 
er. In the printing of a newspaper or 
book each page of type must be so places 
in the chase that when type and chase ai 
locked up into a *‘ form,” as it is then call 
ed, the pages will back each other and fold 
together properly as the completed sheet 
comes off the press. This is called ‘*im 
position,” and the printers’ hand - books 
give diagrams to fit the different problems 
of the ‘‘'stone-man” or ‘‘ maker-up.”’ 

The many efforts to make a steam man 
do the work of a human compositor have 
not been fully successful. There are many 
patterns of type-setting machines, but the 
essential principle of most of them is thi 
delivery from horizontal channels cen 
tring at one point, or from upright pipes 
dropping the type to one spot, of the types 
called for on a key-board struck by the 
finger. The types are set in a continuous 
line, and must be ‘‘ justified” to the prop 
er measure and mistakes corrected by 
hand, since brains cannot be got rid of. 
For ‘‘ distributing,” each letter or sign has 
its individual set of nicks, like the wards 
of a key, and it is passed on by the distrib 
uting machine until it reaches a corre- 
sponding combination of metal fingers, 
which, so to speak, unlock its proper door 
and pass it into its particular home. 

In England most books are printed from 
the actual types, which are reset for new 
editions. The cost of type-setting is so 
much higher here that publishers were 
early driven to the use of ‘‘ plates,” first 
stereotypes, afterward electrotypes, in the 
case of books of which more than one edi- 
tion was likely to be required. Van der 
Mey, a Dutch printer, about 1698, soldered 
his types together into a solid block, much 
as the Chinaman Pi-Ching cemented his 
porcelain types, but it was not till 1725 
that an Edinburgh printer, William Ged, 
hit upon the present method, by which the 
types were freed for further use. One of 
his plates is still preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh. The type, 
set with high ‘‘ quads” and spaces, is ham- 
mered, or ‘‘ planed,” to an even surface, 


and is then coated with oil. Two pages or 


more at a time are locked in a moulding 
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frame, and either liquid gypsum is poured 
into the frame and allowed to set, or the 
form is pressed upon a soft clay or papier- 
maché bed, which makes the mould. 
These moulds are dried, enclosed in a 
“casting pan,” and lowered into the 
‘‘metal pot,” where. half a ton of molten 
type-metal is kept hot enough to set fire 
to paper. When the casting pan is filled, 
it is lifted out and taken to a cooling 
trough, and more metal is poured in to fill 
any interstices left by cooling. The mould 
is now peeled off, and the solid (stereo) 
block lifted out from the pan and sent to 
the planing and flanging machines—both 
American inventions—where the back is 
shaved to leave the blocks of a standard 
height. This process can be performed sO 
quickly that the morning dailies perfect 
their plates within thirteen minutes from 
the receipt of the type. 

Stereotyping produces, however, only a 
type-metal block, not finely accurate, and 
easily worn down by much use. About 
1839, two Englishmen, a Russian, and an 
American seem to have been simultane 
ously at work in developing a galvanic 
process. The last, Joseph A. Adams, an 
engraver of New York, first did practical 
work, and he electrotyped the borders of 


TAKING PROOF OF ENGRAVED BLOCK, 


the illustrations in the Har- 

per Family Bible of 1842. 

In 1852, the process as de- 

veloped by Mr. 8. P. Knight 
was applied to entire pages of this Maga- 
zine, which then required from 36 to 48 
hours per page. The form of type is pre- 
pared much as for stereotyping, but is coat 

ed with graphite carbon (‘‘ black-lead”). 
Upon this a plate of prepared wax, or 
similar yielding substance, is then pressed 
to make the mould. The wax is, howev- 
er, a non-conductor, and must therefore be 
coated evenly and completely with black 

lead. This was formerly brushed on, in 
fine powder, by hand or by a brushing 
machine—a dirty and not healthful pro 

cess, requiring careful skill. The newer 
Knight method shuts the moulds in a 
tight box, within which a strong jet of 
water carrying the fine carbon is pumped 
against their face, leaving them perfectly 
and evenly coated. The deposit on this 
mould of .a film of fine copper, precipita 
ted from a solution of copper by reducing 
it with iron filings, is another improve 
ment of the same inventor. The mould 
is now placed in the copper solution bath, 
attached to one electric pole, while a plate 
of copper is attached to the other. Elec 
tro-chemical action deposits infinitesimal 
ly fine particles of copper on the mould 
from the solution, while the copper at 
the other pole is giving up its substance 
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to the solution. Under the old processes, 
and when the galvanic battery supplied 
the current, twelve or fourteen hours 
were required to complete the shell: the 
newer processes, with the help of the dy- 
namo machine, converting coal into heat, 
heat into power, and power into electri 
city, do the same work in from two to 
four hours. The shell is now removed 
from the mould, soft metal is poured into 
the under side, and the plate is planed 
down to standard height. We have now 
an accurate reproduction of the finest 
lines of the original, in hard copper, from 
which nearly half a million copies can be 
printed 


\ 


Our type being now locked up, or our 
electros or stereos finished, we follow the 
‘‘forms’ to the press-room, where the act- 
ual printing, properly speaking, is done. 
The great room is filled with enormous 
machines, some noisily, some quietly, do 
ing their work, evidently of most ecompli- 
cated mechanism. Their purpose and 
method become, however, quite simple to 
understand if we trace their development 
from its beginnings 

The development of the printing-press 
itself has indeed been most interesting. 
The early presses, as shown in old wood 
cuts, and as still existing in the Musée 
Plantin-Moretus at Antwerp, were very 
nearly the same as the press used by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, now in the United States 
Patent-oflice, and the hand-press used in 
many modern printing-offices for taking 
proofs and at the other extreme for fine 
hand-work. They were a simple adapta 
tion of the cheese or wine press, with a car 
riage for running the type and paper under 
the plate or ‘“platen,” which lowered by a 
screw made the impression. The ‘‘ form” of 
type, locked in its ‘‘ chase,” was laid face 
up on the bed of the press; ink was applied 
by hand from an ink pad or ball; the sheet 
of paper was carefully placed between the 
‘*tympan” and a ‘“‘frisket” or frame to 
keep the sheet in place and prevent the 
soiling of that part of the paper not to be 
printed on, which together were folded 
down upon the form; all this was pushed, 
or in later days rolled by the ‘‘ rounce,” 
under the *‘ platen”; pressure was applied 
by the screw, and when this was relieved, 
the carriage was brought back, the tympan 
lifted, and the printed sheet taken out. 
Blaew, of Amsterdam, about 1620, made 


some minor improvements in the tray: 
ling bed, the easier working of the ser 
and a spring to throw back the plat 
after the impression, in his nine press 
which he named after the nine Muse 
but so late as 1770 his press was still *‘ ney 
fashioned” among English printers, man 
of whom yet held to the ‘‘ old-fashioned 
kind. Until the end of the last century 
the press still had a wooden frame, a plan 
of wood or slab of stone for its bed, and 
so small a platen that two ‘‘ pulls” wer 
required to print one side of a full sheet 
Between 1790 and 1800, Didot, the French 
printer, devised a platen of iron large 
enough to print one side without moving 
along the bed, and Ramage, a Scotch 
American of Philadelphia, substituted an 
iron bed for the stone slab; and in 1798 
Earl Stanhope, who revived the art of 
stereotyping, presented to the trade (waiv 
ing a patent) his famous press, a stout af 
fair, all of iron, printing at a single pull, 
which was made much more easy by the 
action of levers on the screw. He was 
outdone by George Clymer, of Philadel 
phia, who early in the century (1817) 
completed the famous Columbian press, 
in which the screw was entirely replaced 
by a combination of powerful levers above 
the carefully counterpoised platen, by 
which the pressman was given delicate 
and indeed exact control of the pressure, 
so that he could almost ‘‘feel the type.” 
The stout frame of the Stanhope and the 
lighter but serviceable model of the Co 
lumbian presented at that early day the 
contrast which has since been so often 
noted between English and American 
machine-building. Peter Smith, of New 
York, who was connected with the Hoe 
firm, in 1822 made a further improve- 
ment by simplifying the levers; and the 
Washington press, patented in 1829, con- 
structed by Samuel Rust on this plan 
including the ‘‘toggle” or elbow joint; 
with its enormous power, used by Otis 
Tuft in his press of 1813—displaced in 
great measure the Columbian, and is still 
made by the Hoes. 

With the era of steam, the steam-press, 
of course, made its appearance. In 1790 
a ‘‘literary feller,” one William Nichol- 
son, of London, editor of the Philosophical 
Journal, took out a patent for improve- 
ments in printing, which contained the 
three germs of the modern rotary press. 
The types, made narrower at the base 
than at the face, were to be fixed upon 
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(1) aprinting cylinder, to be inked by (2) an 
inking roller, against which (3) an impres- 
linder of 


sion cy soft leather was to press 


the paper Nicholson caught the true idea 
of fast printing in substituting rotary for 
reciprocating motion throughout his press. 
His printing cylinder required further de- 
velopment; but his impression cylinder, 
substituting for the great pressure required 
to cover the whole surface of a platen a 
contact with the type along a mere line 
of pressure, and his inking-roller, substi- 
tuting for the ink-ball which jabbed ink 
on the form by hand a revolving eylin- 
der which received from the ink-trough 
and gave off upon the form a continuous 
supply of ink, made further progress easi- 
ly possible. The ink-roller was first made 
of leather; afterward cloth, felt, and silk 
tried, found unsatisfactory ; 
finally a printer happened upon the dab- 
ber composition of the Staffordshire pot 
teries, and this mixture of molasses and 


were and 


glue—a kind of solid jelly with a sticky 


surface—proved the one thing needed. 

But it 
maker who came to London early in the 
century, who put power-printing to the 
test. After futile attempts to ap- 
ply power-printing to the ordinary hand- 
press, he developed a machine on which 
in April, 1811, he printed an edition of a 
London weekly, and, backed by Bensley, 
the printer, and by Mr. Walter, he then 
the famous press on which 
the London Times of November 28, 1814, 
was printed. This had a flat bed of type, 
inked by rollers, and passing to and fro 


was one Konig, a Saxon clock- 


actual 


constructed 


under an impression cylinder; by using 
two forms of type and two impression cyl- 
inders, virtually two presses attached to- 
cvether, he presently succeeded in printing 
both sides of the paper on the same press. 

To understand fully the later develop- 
ment of steam-presses it must be noted 
that the printing form (type or stereotype) 


may be 


either flat, in which case it may 
be stationary, or may move up and down 
or to and fro; or curved, in which ease it 
revolves. All the varieties of presses vary 
on these lines, or on combinations of them. 
The old hand-press used a flat stationary 
form, on which the platen descended. The 
first American power-press, that of Daniel 
Treadwell, of Boston, patented in 1826, 
was of the same type; it was first used by 
the American Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, the latter working theirs 
by donkey-power, two mules being daily 
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hoisted by tackle to the top story of thi 
building. The Adams steam-press, inve) 
ed by Isaac Adams, of Boston, 1830-: 
and still much used for fine work, 
versed this method, pressing the flat fo. 
of type, by an up-and-down motion, 
against a fixed platen at the rate of ab 
800 impressions an hour, by help of 
toggle or elbow-joint worked by an e& 
centric rod. 

The ‘cylinder press,” so called (a ter: 
confusing because it covers also the type 
revolving presses) is virtually Ké6nig’s 
press, more or less modified, the flat form 
being inked by rollers and earried t 
and fro under an impression cylinde: 
K6nig’s own press had been much bet 
tered by Applegath and Cowper, in whose 
machine an inking-table distributed the 
ink more evenly to the rollers, and two 
wooden drums, carrying the sheet accu 
rately from one impression cylinder to 
the other, obtained an exact “registry” 
for the two sides; and in 1827 the Times 
adopted their press of four cylinders, raised 
and depressed in pairs, so that two printed 
while the bed went forward and two when 
it went back. In one or another shape 
the cylinder press still does the bulk of 
the world’s printing. The ordinary news 
paper presses have a small cylinder which 
rises to permit the form to run back for 
inking ; job-presses have mostly a larger 
cylinder, revolving continuously, but with 
one portion of a smaller radius to permit 
the return of the form without printing; 
while the finest illustrated work, such as 
that of this Magazine, is mostly done with 
the ‘“‘stop cylinder,” which stands still 
while the type returns, having a flat side 
to avoid contact, printing 1000 or more 
impressions an hour. 

The evident advance from the flat-bed 
presses was to put the types themselves 
on a eylinder. Nicholson’s idea had 
proved unworkable because of the awk 
wardness of his wedge-shaped types. In 
1815 Cowper patented curved plates to be 
affixed to a cylinder, the rest of which 
was to be used as an inking surface, but 
stereotyping was then slow and costly. 
Napier, an English press-builder, devised 
in or before 1841 a press with an enor- 
mous printing cylinder, on whose periph- 
ery the ordinary types were to be held in 
place by rules larger at the top than at 
the bottom, with ten small impression 
cylinders about it—the prototype of the 
great Hoe rotary. 
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But it was left to an American, Colonel Richard 
March Hoe, to bring together the disjecta membra of 
these various improvements into a press which has been 
pronounced ‘*the greatest Innovation on the routine of 
the printing craft since the days of Gutenberg.” Yet 


——J 











5. STOP-CYLINDER PRESS 


how closely this development of the printing-press has 
been a work of evolution has already been shown. His 
first claim, in the patent of 1842, was for a double-cylin 
der combination of Applegath and early Napier presses. 
In 1844 he patented what he called the Planetarium 
press, in which small cylinders were grouped around 

















6. THE HOE POTARY PRESS 


a larger one, like planets around the sun. Out of this 
was developed the famous Hoe rotary or lightning 
press, in which the form was carried on a huge eylin- 
der, the other three-fourths of which was used as an 
inking surface, about which the two, four, six, or eight 














4. ADAMS PRESS. 





7. WEB PRESS. 
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impression cylinders and attendant ink- 
ing rollers were grouped. This press, 
first used by the Public Ledger of Phila 
delphia, and in 1848 by La Patrie, Paris, 
finallys ipe rseded in the office of the Lon 
don Times the curious Applegath press of 
1848, in which the type was carried in an 
upright polygonal drum and the sheets 
were printed on end. Colonel Hoe’s pat 
ent of 1847 included the ingenious device 
of the *‘ turtle,” a curved chase with col 
umn rules thinner at the base than at the 
face, in which ordinary type could be 
‘locked up’ for use on the cylinder. 
In the largest presses ten printings were 
made at each revolution of the great cyl 
inder, five men feeding from each side, 
one above another, on this enormous five 
story press, eighteen feet hich, producing 
20,000 impressions an hour. 
One more advance remained to be made 
It occurred to Rowland Hill, the father of 
cheap postage, that the continuous web of 
paper made by the Fourdrinier ought to be 
utilized, and in 1835 he actually construct 
ed a press with a small cylinder, complete 
ly covered with pyramidal type or with a 
curved plate, which printed from the web. 
The red tape of the Stamp Office forbade the 
use for newspapers of anything but sheets 
of paper on which the government stamp 
had previously been impressed, and made 
his press useless. An American, William 
Bullock, took up the same idea in 1861, 
and made the first web perfecting press, 
utilizing the new quick method of stereo 
typing with papier-maché, and the Wal 
ter press was constructed later on the same 
principle. The Hoe rotary was limited 
only by the human limitations of the feed 
ers; the web perfecting press, containing 
two printing cylinders, printing both sides 
of the paper, does away with feeders alto- 
gether. These compact machines, eight 
feet high, eight wide, and twenty long, 
are fast displacing the old rotaries; and 
the latest perfecting presses built by R. 
Hoe and Company, with the cutting, fold- 
ing, inserting, and pasting attachments, 
under the Crowell patents, perform the 
remarkable feat of printing ‘‘ four, six, 
eight, ten, or twelve page papers of various 
sizes, Six, seven, and eight columns in 
width, delivering the same, cut at the top, 
pasted down the centre margin, folded as 
desired, counted in lots, at a speed from 
12.000 to 72.000 perfect newspapers per 
hour, depending on the size and number 
of pages to be printed.” The capabilities of 





modern newspaper printing are best il 
trated in the feat of the New York Wo 
in printing, of a Sunday edition, 250, 
copies of a twenty-eight-page paper, usi 
98,000 pounds, and covering with print 6 
miles, of paper. 

Vir 

The careful pressman has always ty 
prime objects—to get his form prope: 
inked, and to get the proper pressur 
upon each part of it. If the type or ele 
tro is good, and the paper good, and tl 
ink good—which are all beyond his co: 
trol—this makes good printing. He find 
that several light coats of ink applied su 
cessively give a much _ better ‘* distribu 
tion” than one thick coat, and this is thy 
reason for the many inking rollers in thi 
best modern presses, and for the stop-cy| 
inder device. The frontispiece of the old 
Harper Bible is one of the finest exam 
ples of wood-cut printing ever produced, 
its lights as clear and its darks as black 
as prints from a steel plate; and the pre 
sent press- superintendent of this Maga 
zine recalls how he and his fellow-’pren 
tice counted aloud one, two, three to 
twelve rolls of the inker on the old hand 
press before each sheet of paper was laid 
on. Modern presses have means of regu 
lating the flow of ink from the fountain 
to different parts of the roller, but this 
applies only lengthwise on the form. For 
the rest, the pressman depends on ‘‘mak 
ing ready.” 

‘*Making ready” illustrations for the 
printing-press is one of the most delicate 
and difficult processes in the mechanical 
arts. Much of the beauty of modern 
wood-engraving would be lost but for the 
careful regulation of ‘‘ color,” that is, de 
gree of blackness, got partly by regula 
ting the supply of ink, but chiefly by 
the ‘‘overlay,” the purpose of which 
is to increase the pressure on the dark 
part of cuts and to diminish it on the 
light parts. In ‘‘making the overlay” 
the workman has before him a number 
of ‘‘flat” proofs of the wood-engraving 
he is to treat, so called because they are 
taken with even pressure, and the artist’s 
proof, taken by the engraver himself, in 
which by dabbing on more ink and giv- 
ing harder pressure here and lightening 
up there he has shown just the effects of 
light and shade he desires the print to 
show. The overlay cutter looks careful- 
ly through the artist’s proof for the high 
lights (the whites) and the ends of thin 











vhich should fade off into nothing 
portions he carefully cuts out of 


f 


of his flat proofs with keen knife. 





hand, and accurate eve, and then 
es his ** first overlay ” He then looks 
ie absolute blacks, and euts out from 
ier flat proof all but these He then 
es how many intermediate shades 
F d be brought out in the print, and 
me, two, three, or four more over 


s, as he thinks best, retaining in each 
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THE OVERLAY 


y those parts where he wishes to bring 
forth effect by pressure, These are now 
th minute accuracy pasted, one over the 
other, exactly together, for the slightest 
error would compel all the work to be 


a 


ne over again. He has now a com 
leted overlay, say of four layers, as in 
he cut here printed. The black part is 
four papers thick, the half black three, the 


middle two, the gray one, while the white 
s represented by holes. When the form 

mtaining this engraving is ready for the 
ress, a light impression is printed on the 


per sheet covering the tympan or cy] 
nder, and by this guide the overlay is fit 
ted on the pressing surface so that at ev 
ery impression it will exactly correspond 
ith the lines of the block. Where the 
iverlay is thick the heavy pressure will 
vad the ink heavily upon the printed 
sheet; where it is thin the pressure is re 
eved, and the lines get the merest film 


f 


f ink. 
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Sometimes if happens that there is a 
aepression in the bloek or electrotype or 
the biock rocks DY reason of being thicker 


} f 


on one side, in Which case a ayer Ol 


pa 
per paste d under part of the block forces 
the face up, and this is called *‘ underlay 
Ing 

The pressman must also get exact ‘‘ re 
gistry’’; that is, the paper must take its 
exact place on the press to give even mar 


gins, or in color printing to bring each 





MAKING AN OVERLAY 


color in exact relation to the others. This 
is effected by ‘* pointing’—bringing the 
sheet in exact range with two points, 
which in one press, the Cam pbe ll, con 


nect by « lectricity, so that the sheet regu 


lates the entire process, and cannot | 


printed unless it is exactly in place 


VII 

Binding is a very simple art, which the 
division of labor has caused to seem very 
complex. Its beginning is so natural 
that 1t can scarcely be said to have been 
invented. The Egyptian glutinator, as 
the Romans translated his name, glued 
together his pieces of papyrus into the 
volumen, or long roll, which was the first 
volume When printed sheets came into 
being it was natural enough that they 
should be folded for easier handling, that 
several sheets so folded should be fastened 
together, and that they should be protect 
ed by a stout cover, which should carry 
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FOLDING 


the title of the book and such ornamenta- 
tion as seemed desirable. It is this simple 
work which has developed into the seem 
Ing complexity of the modern bookbind 
ery, of which the census of 1880 recorded 
blank-book making included) 588 estab- 
lishments, with $5,798,671 capital, pro- 
ducing from $5,195,771 worth of materi 
al, $11,976,764 product, and distributing 
$3,927,349 wages among 10,612 employés, 
half of them women—an average of 
$370 yearly 

First of all, the printed sheet must be 
folded. This is done by hand, with no 
tool except a folder, like a paper-knife, to 
do the creasing, or by an ingenious ma- 


MACHINE 


chine, the principle of which was patented 
about 1853 by David A. Wells, who was 
apprenticed a paper-maker, though since 
known to the public rather as a paper 
user. The sheet is laid on a flat table, 
across the centre of which is a slit, into 
which a thin bar of metal forces the mid 
dle of the sheet. Below this slit two roll 
ers, working slowly together, clutch the 
sheet and carry it down folded, delivering 
it on a second table below for a repetition 
of the process, and so on as many times as 
the sheet is to be folded. A folder, hu 
man, will do about 500 octavo sheets (of 
three folds) per hour; a folding machine, 
about three times as many. A newer 














od of folding, used mostly in ma 
folders dealing with a web of paper, 
ses the sheet by drawing it over a ta 
i” cone, whence two rollers seize it 
complete the fold. 
he folded sheets must next be gathered 
collated. Each when folded 
ws at the bottom of its first page the 


sheet 
onature,”’ the number or letter show 
its place in the book, whence the fold 
sheet itself is often called a signature. 
cinning with signature ‘*1,” 
th any title or other extra signature 





or ‘‘a,” or 
ich may precede **1,” the piles of folded 
eets are laid in their proper order on a 
1¢ table, alongside which a quick-handed 


girl passes, taking one of each sheet after 
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STITCHING 


another until she holds a complete book. 
In some binderies a revolving round table 
takes the place of the long one, and the 
of gatherer sits or stands in one place, and 





e vhile the table is swung round by ma- 
ay chinery, completes one book at each rev- 
tot 4 
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If 


gle sheets are to form part of the book, 


olution, ‘inserts’ or ** plates” sin 


these are usually pasted or ‘* w hip-stiteh 
ed” by hand upon or within the folded 


sheet before gathering. The book is then 
that is, a careful eye runs 
of 


all sheets are there, that each sheet 


“collated”: 
over each gathered set sheets to see 
that 
is in its proper order, and that inserts are 
in their right place 

collated sheets 
stitched” together 


Sewing and stitching are, in binders’ par 


The gathered and are 


now to be ‘‘ sew ea” or *' 
lance, two very different methods of ac 
** Stitching” 
stabbing” is the simpler and cheaper 


complishing the same end. 
or 


process of driving a thread or a wire, 


i — & ‘ 
| : a Sj 
fer 


MACHINE 


by the help of machine-power, straight 
through all the sheets of a book, which are 
** jogged 
For thin pam 
phlets, a line of stitching is sometimes 


first stacked evenly together, or 


up” by the back and top. 


run across the back by an ordinary sew- 
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MARBLING BOOKS 


ing-machine, built very stout and 
strong The more usual method is 

to carry the thread through two or 
three holes by a stout needle, and tie it 
by hand Wiring is the most modern 
method, by which tinned wire is fed from 
i spool, cut into a staple, driven through 
the book by the machine, and clinched on 
the other side, two or three such clamps 
compl ting the book. 

In sewing, which is both the older and 
the better way, the set of sheets is placed 
in a press or treated by the ‘‘smasher,” 

ich at a quick blow presses them firm- 
ly together between two plates of metal, 
and is thenee taken to the ‘‘sawing ma 
chine,” where a circular-saw cuts four or 
more furrows across the back to receive 
the threads Several sets of sheets are 
presse d and sawn in a single stack, which 
is then taken to the sewing bench, an up- 
right frame in which bands of twine are 
threaded perpendicularly, so that they fit 
into the furrows made by sawing. Herea 
cirl sits, who sews and ties each sheet sepa 
rately through its fold upon these bands. 
W hen she has finished ‘‘a bench of books,” 
as a frameful is called, it goes to the ** pre 
parer,’’ who ‘‘ draws off” each set of sheets 
separately, fastens the bands, and pastes in 


the end or lining papers. 


The books thus *‘ prepared” are now 
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trimmed at the edges by the ‘ guillotin« 
or other cutting machine; ‘‘unecut” books 
of course escape this barbarity. If books 
are to be gilt-edged, red-edged, sprinkled, 
or marbled, these processes are next 1n 
order. The gold is applied in leaf, and 
burnished on. Red edges are made with 
the brush, and gilding is sometimes af 
terward added, producing a very beauti 
ful effect. For sprinkled edges the colo 
is literally sprinkled on from a brush 
Marbled edges are produced by dipping 
the book edges in a marbling trough, just 
as marbled paper is produced. 

The back of the book is now covered 
with glue, and presently ‘‘ rounded” by 
pounding with a hammer till it takes thi 
desired curve. It is next ‘* backed” by 
placing it edge down between two clamps 
and working over it a heavy roller, which 
causes the back to spread slightly over 
the clamp, so.that a ridge is formed along 
its edge, into which the cover board may 
fit. The head-band and backing of cloth 
are glued on, and the book is now ready 
for its ** case.” 

For cloth-bound books, in considerable 
editions, covers are made in quantities 
separately from the book. The basis is 
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wo plreces of ‘‘ binder’s-board,”’ a stiff 
yoard, made usually of manila, cut 
e size of the cover, and perhaps bey 
at the edges. The piece of cloth or 
muslin has been cut large enough 
ow for the back width of the book. 
re it is stiffened with a strip of stiffen 


FINISHING A BOOK. 





ing paper, and to lap over the edges 

of the boards, and this is glued upon 

the two sides and folded over. For the 
lettering and ornamentation, brass dies 
have been cut or stamps electroty ped 
from type, and the blank stamping, col- 
ored ink, or gold-leaf is stamped on with 
the power of the embossing press. 

The book is finished by ‘‘ casing-up,” 
which consists simply in pasting the set 
of sheets into the case by means of the 
outer flap of the lining papers. 

In ‘‘ fine bindings,” where each book is 
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separately covered, the bands are fastened 
to the boards through holes before the 
cloth, leather, or paper is pasted upon 
the sides, and the lettering and ‘tool 
ing’ which ornament edges, backs, or 
sides are put on with individual tools by 


the finisher. 


Vill 

The engraver is a modern magician 
who has caused art to blossom in every 
corner of the land. If we put side by 
side an old block-book, one of Bewick’s 
cuts, an English magazine wood-cut of 
twenty years ago, and one of the fine 
American tone engravings of to-day, we 
shall get a pictorial history of the progress 
of wood-engraving. The early engravers 
cut in bold outline, as if for filling in with 
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colors, black lines on white ground, using 
the fibrous side of pear or apple wood 
blocks. There was also the so-called 
‘dot manner,” perhaps suggested by gold- 
smiths’ work, in which figures were pro- 
duced by white dots on a black ground. 
The engravers of Diirer’s and Holbein’s 
day attempted finer work, introducing the 
cross-hatching, an imitation of brush shad- 
ings, and bolder black, with which was 
sometimes combined the stipple developed 


from the ‘dot manner,” and later a style, 


of white line on black ground. These 
proved too much for the ordinary press of 
that .day, especially in connection with 
type-work, and wood-engraving, shunned 
by typographers, fell from its high estate 
to debased styles, and gave place, for book 
illustration, to copperplate printing. It 
was Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, who revived the art in his books of 
Fables, Quadrupeds, and British Birds, 
published between 1779 and 1804. To him 
are attributed the use of wood cut across 
the grain, overlaying, and the counter 
process of slightly lowering surface por- 
tions of engraved blocks ; but it is prob- 
able that he revived and combined rather 
than originated these. He was appren- 
ticed to a metal engraver, but his art in- 
stinets led his graver to wood, his pictures 
of birds and animals are the perfection of 
simple vigor, avoiding the methods of cop- 
perplate, striking out for clean lines and 
masses in strong contrast, using both the 
black and the white line, never wasting 
two lines when one would tell the story. 
With his pupils and imitators, wood-en- 
graving came into high fashion in Eng- 
land. Large blocks were attempted, but 
again presses proved inadequate; even the 
Stanhope press was unequal to Harvey’s 
‘*Dentatus,” a block 15 by 114 inches, and 
it broke under the pressure of the Co- 
lumbian press. These difficulties were 
ultimately to be avoided by the machine 
presses and the help of electrotyping, but 
meanwhile there was another reaction. 
Charles Knight’s popular illustrated books 
and the illustrated papers and magazines 
which started a generation ago, again re- 
vived wood-cut work, and in the last twen- 
ty years there has been a surprising growth. 

The engraver has upon his table a 
smooth block of boxwood, upon whose 
surface appears, reversed, the drawing or 
a photograph from the picture which he 
is to reproduce. Modern photography has 
been able to coat the wood with a sensi- 





tive film which takes an exact photogra) 
reversed, of a picture to be copied, leaving 
the picture itself asa guide to the engray 
This is a double gain, and most art 
now draw directly on paper in wash 
body color, in preference to drawing ba 
ward on the wood itself a design which t} 
graver’s tool must destroy as he interpret 
it. The block is placed upon a cushi 
on the engraver’s table, and between t} 
block and his eye is a magnifying-glass 
supported from a frame, through whi 
the eye directs and follows the hand 
Thus equipped, the engraver uses other 
wise only the simplest tools—gravers of 
well-tempered steel, sharpened occasion 
ally on a whetstone near at hand, and 
sometimes the multiple graver or “tint 
tool,” which has a cutting series like a 
comb, and cuts parallel furrows. This 
last is seldom used by the best men. Line 
by line, with exquisite patience, the en 
graver pursues his wonderful work, in 
whose highest reach there is no secret be 
yond the eye careful to see, the hand deft 
to cut, the artistic judgment which dic- 
tates the right kind, direction, and width 
of line to interpret the artist’s feeling. The 
graver cuts away the furrows in the wood, 
leaving ridges which are to be the lines 
of the print, so that a magnified wood 
biock is simply a carefully ploughed field. 
Nature and science have of late years 
been set to vie with the work of the en- 
graver, and it is now possible to copy a 
landscape or a work of art for reproduc- 
tion by the printing-press without the in 
tervention of the human hand. ‘‘ Process 
work” makes a more exact fac-simile of 
pen drawings than the most accurate en- 
graver can do, but it finds its limitations 
in the artistic interpretation which a great 
engraver can give to a work of art in color 
or tone, and to which even the best me- 
chanical work can only approximate. All 
the ‘‘ processes” depend upon the simple 
fact that bichromatized gelatine (or a sim- 
ilar material), when exposed to light, is 
rendered insoluble, while parts not so ex- 
posed can be dissolved away, leaving the 
other portions in sharp line, or swelled 
by water, producing a hill and valley sur- 
face. There are in the multiplicity of 
** processes” three general kinds, the sim- 
plest being the reproduction of line-work 
in absolute fac-simile, by making an or- 
dinary photographie picture of the pen 
drawing on the prepared gelatine, and 
dissolving away the white spaces. The 
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gelatine relief which remains serves in one 
variety of this kind of ‘‘ process” to make 
a plaster cast, from which a stereotype can 
e taken, or it is directly electrotyped; or 
he gelatine itself in one method is so 
hardened that it can be printed from to 
the extent of tens of thousands of impres 
sions without the use of metal. The cut 
on page 178 is an example. By using pa 
per prepared with a surface in grain or 
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AT WORK 


line relief, soft-pencil drawings not in dis 
tinct line may be adapted to this process. 

The second kind of ‘‘ process” is the 
‘half-tone,” by which a picture not 
drawn in lines or points, but in tones or 
brush-work, like a wash-drawing or oil- 
painting, is divided into tiny lines or 
blocks in the process of photographing, 
and thus becomes a relief plate, closely 
imitating the effects of the brush. The 
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most successful method is that patented 
by Mr. F. E 
in W 
till the 
in hilly contour, like a relief map of the 
White Mountains, while the black 


remain By taking 


Ives,an American, in 1881, 


hich the gelatine picture is swelled 


light parts of a picture stand out 


parts 
as valleys a plaster 
‘ast from this the dark parts become the 
The 


ingenious part of the Ives process, most 


hills and the light parts the valleys. 


difficult to deseribe, is the inking method, 


for which the elastic ‘‘composition” of 
glue and molasses used in inking-rollers is 
made in flat sheets, furrowed by V-shaped 
ditches, which are crossed by other lines 
of ditches not quite SO deeply furrowed. 
This leaves the inking surface a series of 
tiny pyramids close together, and the ink 
is pressed on so that it not only inks the 
tops of the pyramids, but their sides and 
the ditches between This inked surface 
is now turned on its face and pressed upon 
the white plaster cast. Where this cast is 
high (the darks of the original picture), the 
inked pyramids are flattened out against 
it by the pressure, and leave a broad square 
of ink: (the lights of the 
original picture), only the tiny tops of the 
py ramids touch the cast, and the merest 
point of ink is left. 


where it 1s low 


The absolute blacks 
in the original picture are so high that 
even the furrows of the inking surface are 
pressed against the cast, obliterating the 
spaces between the blocks, and giving an 
absolute mass of black; per contra, the 
absolute whites of the original picture are 
so low in the cast that even the tops of 
the py ramids do not touch them, and they 
are all. When the inking 
removed, the eve 


not inked at 


surface 1s the 


plaster almost an exact reproduction of the 


sees on 
original picture, in little blocks instead of 
This is taken off the 
plaster by a collodion film or photograph 


In continuous tone. 


ed directly, and the picture being 


how 


ss 
reliel 


practically in line or point, a plate 


An 


work, made 


is easily made, like that on page 181. 
other method of ** half-tone” 
public by Meissenbach, a German photog- 
rapher, consists in photographing the ori 
ginal picture as seen through a so-called 


made by coating glass with an 


“orating”’ 
opaque film, through which transparent 
lines are cut By placing this ‘‘ grating” 
a little distance in front of the picture a 
curious optical effect of translating the 
darker portions of the picture into thicker 
lines is produced. From this line effect a 


relief plate is produced 
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The third kind of *‘ process” includes t 
photolithograph and the photogray 
which present themselves under any? 
Neither 


these produces a relief plate which can 


ber of names and patents. 


used on the ordinary printing-press. 
photolithograph is made, after sligh 
wetting the gelatine, by inking it with lit 
ographie transfer ink, which is of com 
rejected by that part which has accept: 
water, and so transferring the picture t 
the stone for ordinary lithographic print 
ing. The photogravure is kindred to co 
perplate printing, a plate being made 
metal in the hills and valleys before di 
scribed, in which the blacks of the picture 
are represented by the depressions in the 
plate, which are deepened by a peculiar 
use of emery powder sprinkled on thi 
mould, by which the granulated surface 
disclosed by a careful examination of pho 
togravures is produced. This metal plate 
is inked as a steel or copper plate would 
be, the ink being left in the depressions 
and cleaned off the high lights, and the 
impression is taken by pressure on a cop 
perplate press. 

Photographie progress has now reached 
that point where it is possible to photo 
graph colored objects, and reproduce them 
either in the equivalent light and shade, 
or, by the combination of several relief 
plates, in approximation to their actual 
colors, though this last has not been ap 
plied to any practical extent. In ordinary 
photography blue and purple turn out 
white, and strong red becomes black. By 
the use of plates prepared with a solu 
tion of chlorophyl (the remarkable natu 
ral substance which is the coloring matter 
of leaves) Mr. Ives in 1879 produced a true 
‘‘isochromatic” photograph, and he con 
tests the claim of priority of a German 
scientist, Dr. Vogel, who uses eosine to ac 
complish a like result. By using proper 
ly sensitized plates, the blues, the yellows, 
and the reds of natural objects may be 
eliminated, and a relief plate made for 
each, which, used in with the 
proper inks, would achieve a nature-col 
ored press print. 


succession 


IX, 

Type or xylographie (wood-cut) print 
ing is but one of four general methods of 
impressing a print upon the surface of 
paper, which are illustrated in the dia 
gram (page 185), showing the four ways 
of printing a black line. The first is the 
old-fashioned method of the stencil, in 
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h the line is cut through thin metal 
iper, and the ink is brushed on. This 


Mi... 





METHODS OF PRINTING BLACK LIN} 


} 


still somewhat used for coloring pic 
e-books, and has had a curious modern 
ival in the devices for multiplying 
i\dwriting: by the electric pen,in which 
ne needle, worked by electricity, makes 
nute holes in a paper stencil ; the cyclo 
vle,which does the same thing by a tiny 
heel or ball covered with sharp points; 
da still later contrivance, in which a 
etal stylus presses prepared paper against 
surface under- 


irp ridges of a metal 
neath, and euts a similar stencil. 


Through any of the stencils thus prepared 


very 


+ brush or roller or pad makes an inked 
print. The second method is the raised 
ne of type-work, wood-engraving, stere 
relief 
plate, worked on the printing-press as al 
The third method is the 
neised or cut-in line of the engraver on 


otype or electroty pe, or — process” 
ready deseribed. 


steel or copper, or the etcher 1h line or 
point, each of whom cuts his lines below 
the surface, rubs the ink into these lines, 
cleans off the surface of his plate before 
each printing, and removes the ink from 
the graved lines to the paper by applying 
The 
fourth method uses no cut or raised lines, 


the latter under enormous pressure. 


but transfers ink from a surface of stone 
or gelatine to a surface of paper as a re 
sult of chemical affinities; it is the meth- 
od of lithography, and of such multi 
plying processes as the papyrograph and 
These latter, however, have 
the peculiarity of printing from the ori- 
ginal inking, giving off more and more 
faintly with each copy a portion of the an- 
iline ink in which the original is written. 

About 1440, Tommaso Finiguerra, an 
[Italian artist in niello (black) work, or the 
art of cutting ornamentation upon metal- 
work and filling in the lines with a black 
composition, hit upon a process of taking 
proofs of his work by rubbing lampblack 
and oil into the lines, and pressing paper 
upon the metal. This is said to have been 


hektograph. 


the beginning of plate engraving, though 


a German origin 18S also claimed for it. 
It is the most difficult of all the processes 
of illustration, whether on the softer cop- 
perplate or on hard steel, which latter may, 
however, be tempered soft for the engraver 
and again hardened. The plate engraver’s 
tools are a burin or graver, foursquare 
but sharpened diagonally, to cut clean, 
strong lines; the dry point, or needle, to 


scratch fine lines; the seraper, to scrape 


down the bur left by the dry-point; the 
burnisher, to polish the surface for high 


| ae” 


PLATE-ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS 


lights, and to erase errors, when the plate 
is beaten up from the back to get a new 
cloth 

He 
him, with 
firm, delicate hand, and must re- 
Stipple—a 
kind of engraving using dots instead of 
lines 


roll of 
dipped in oil, to finish the surface. 


surface: and the rubber, a 


cuts his lines always from 


strong, 


verse the picture as he works. 


was formerly much in vogue for 
portraits, but 1s now chiefly used in com- 
bination with Mezzotint is a kind 
of engraving said to have been suggested 
to Prince Rupert by the sight of a soldier 
polishing his rusty blade. 


line. 


The metal plate 
is roughened all over so as to hold ink, 
by ‘‘ rocking” with a grounding tool or cra- 
dle 


lengthwise, crosswise, and criss-cross, and 


a sort of graver with toothed edge 


the ground tnus produced, which prints 


the dark ‘‘ middle tint” from which the 
process takes its name, is scraped and bur- 
nished to produce the half lights and high 
lights. 

Etching is a variety of engraving of 
uncertain origin, in use soon after 1500, 
in which the metal (or glass) plate is coy- 
ered with a waxen composition, upon 
whose surface a design may be transferred, 
or which may present a clean ground for 
the free-hand artist. The artist with a 
sharp etching-needle draws through this 
composition, exposing the surface of the 
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metal; a wall of wax and pitch is then 
formed around the plate; acid is poured 
upon it, which bites lines into the exposed 
metal, the protected 
parts untouched. This is quick- 
ly run off, and the plate rinsed 
with lukewarm water. The 
lines which are bitten in suffi 
ciently deep are then stopped 
up with a mixture of lampblack 
and turpentine applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush, and 


leaving 











those 
which are to be deepened are 
again subjected to acid till the 
strongest lines are of sufficient 
depth. The etching process has 
been a favorite with great artists, as less 
technical skill of the hand is required than 
for graver work, and it is also used by en- 
ygravers to obtain a first outline of their 
subject upon their metal plate. Aquatint 
is an almost obsolete process, which is to 
etching what mezzotint is to engraving 
proper, the ground being laid in pulver 
ized resin dissolved in spirits of 





ROCKING 


rool 


wine, 
which granulates in drying, permitting 
the acid to reach the plate in the inter- 
stices, and giving when printed an effect 
like a wash of India-ink. 

All these methods give a reversed pic 
ture in incised or cut-in lines, and their 
printing is the reverse of typographic or 
wood-cut printing. The plate is covered 
with ink, which is well rubbed or rolled 
into the lines, and the ink must then be 
rubbed clean off the rest of the surface, so 
that perhaps not a hundredth part is used. 
A dampened plate-paper is then laid upon 
the plate, and great pressure is required 
to transfer the ink from out the lines 
upon the surface of the paper. The plate 
press is practically the ‘‘rolling-mill” of 
the iron-foundery, two metal rollers in a 
stout iron frame, between which the plate 
and paper pass under heavy pressure, the 
upper roller being blanketed to press the 
yielding paper into the engraved lines, 
and worked by long arms like a ship's 
wheel. This press is also used to make 
transfer plates, soft steel being pressed 
against the hard steel engraving till it 
takes the lines in relief, and this plate be- 
ing hardened so as to incise its relief lines 
into a third steel plate, closely duplica- 
ting the first. The process of plate-print- 
ing is necessarily slow, three hundred im- 
pressions of a large plate being a fair 
day’s work; a steam plate press has been 
invented, but has been only moderately 
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successful. The wear on a copperpla 
by the polishing first with a rubber a) 
then with the hand, and by the stro: 
pressure of the press, causes the earlir 
impressions to be much the finer, so t] 
‘‘artist’s proofs,” ‘‘ proofs before letter 
and those of other stages are usually 
higher price; but with a good steel plat 
there is less difference. Wood-engravi: 
has proved so much more adapted to box 
illustration that the number of plate-e 
gravers is very much reduced; few ar 
apprenticed, except by the bank-note con 
panies, and steel-engraving is becoming 
almost a lost art. 

In 1796 a musician of Munich, 
Aloysius Senefelder, who had used bits of 
limestone for jotting down his musical 
notes before he put them on paper, hap 
pened to drop a piece of this stone, with a 
memorandum of some clothes the washer 
woman was taking away, into the slop 
bucket. On snatching it out, he noticed 
that grease adhered to the pencil marks 
but not to the rest of the stone. This set 
him a-thinking, and for four years he 
studied drawing, tried crayons and inks 
and acids, and worked at devising a press 
until in 1800 his new art of lithography 
was achieved, and he obtained the exclu 
sive privilege of its exercise. 


one 


From all 
over Europe came offers that would have 
made him rich, but choosing to have all 
or nothing, he got nothing. The secret 
leaked out, he could not protect his privi 
lege, and in a few years several printers 
were using lithography, though Napo 
leon is said to have refused permission to 
practise the art in Paris because it offered 
a premium to counterfeiting. 

The key to the process is simply the 
mortal antipathy of grease and water. <A 
fine calcareous stone is used, found at its 
best near Munich, but also in the United 
States andelsewhere. It must be so porous 
as to absorb the lithographic ink or cray 
on (which is made chiefly of pure wax, 
white Castile soap, and mutton suet, with 
enough lampblack to make it distinct), yet 
so close-grained as to prevent the grease 
from getting much below thesurface. The 
stone is “grained” by rubbing two stones 
together, if it is to be drawn on with cray- 
on, or polished if for line-drawing or for 
transfer from paper. If the drawing is 
made upon paper, with a like greasy ink, 
it is direct; if upon the stone, it must, of 
course, be reversed. After the design is 
put upon the stone, a thin wash of gum 
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acid penetrates between the grains of 
parts not drawn upon, etching the sur- 
‘slightly; and a wash of turpentine, 
ch in turn affects only the drawing, 
es out the lampblack, and leaves the 
less grease—to the sad astonishment 
the novice in lithography, who sees 
careful drawing vanish into naught. 
en the print is to be ihnade, the stone 
first dampened, the drawing repelling 
water, and the rest of the stone taking 
then inked with 
e drawing takes the ink, and the rest 
The paper is now 
iced on the stone, and both together are 
under 
vere pressure, Whereupon the ink leaves 
e stone and remains upon the paper. 
ihe ready 
umpening, another inking, another im- 


and a roller, when 


the stone repels it. 


1 under a scraper, or roller, 


stone 1s now for another 
ession; or it may be put away, with a 
coating of gum, for future printings; or 
t may be rubbed down to a new surface 
below the drawing, and used afresh for a 
new work. Zine may be used much like 
the lithographic stone, producing a zinco- 
graph. 

Chromo-lithography, starting from the 
so-called lithochromy of Lacroix, in Paris, 
n 1826, has developed to extraordinary 
results, twenty or more stones, carrying 
as many tints, being now used to repro- 
duce, by as many successive printings, the 
The color 


ithographer produces first an outline or 


gamut of the artist’s palette. 


geround impression from a key-stone, giv- 
ing the general features of his picture. 
Prints from this stone are transferred in 
red each of 
vhich, with the guidance of the outlines, 
the artist draws that part of his picture 


chalk to other stones, on 


which is to have the color this stone will 
carry. Two points or cross lines, which 
appear on stone, form a guide to 
give each color its exact ‘‘ registry” with 
other parts of the picture in the printing, 
the sheet of paper being laid on the press 
by the help of these guides with absolute 
exactness. The skilled chromo-lithog- 
rapher, in his choice of colors, seeks to 
produce the maximum of tones with the 
smallest possible number of printings, and 
the results achieved in the rapid work 
of such papers as Puck are often as sur- 
prising in their way as the triumphs of 
the Prang ‘‘chromos” in another direc- 
tion. 

The hand lithographic presses are al- 
ways of the style devised by Senefelder 


every 


himself, a scraper pressing the paper upon 
the stone as it rolls by under severe press 
ure. The steam lithographic press, in 
vented in Paris by M. Eugues, 1850, is on 
the same principle, the stone moving under 
a roller to and fro, with attachments for 
alternately dampening and inking; it can 
print over hour, 
One of the advantages of the lithographic 


a thousand copies an 
process is that a drawing may be printed 
simultaneously on any number of presses 
by a simple process of taking an impres- 
sion from the first stone in transfer ink, 
which off under 
that 


ready to print. 


sets pressure 


be at 


upon a 


made 


clean stone, can once 
X 

The printer's trade can show one of the 
best organized labor unions of the coun 
try, or of any country, in the International 
Typographical Union, with its 159 associa- 
ted local unions of compositors in as many 
places in the United States, Canada, and 
the (the Blue 
Kentucky; Tombstone, Arizona; Seattle, 
Washington Territory; and Victoria, Brit 
ish Columbia, being among the more re 


Sandwich Islands Grass, 


cent), and sixteen pressmen’s unions in the 
chief cities. The number of unions which 
have lapsed is, however, considerable, and 
a few ‘‘ Printers’ Protective Unions” of em 
ployers and employed oppose ** free labor” 
to ‘‘ organized labor.” The membership, 
which reached 9800 in 1874, fell in 
4200; was in the census year 6600, and in 
1885 reached 18,000. Each union printer 
in good standing has a travelling eard, 


L878 to 


which is his passport to union offices, and 
which he deposits with the local union 
under whose jurisdiction he is at work. 
Union men taking work below the union 
seale become 


‘* rats.” and a ‘*‘ Black Book” 


of such is kept. Each union makes its 
local scale of prices, and these vary ex 
traordinarily, according to the reports of 
each to the International Union, having 


been within the past two or three years as 


high as 38 to 40 cents per thousand ems for 
day and 46 cents for night work in New 
York, and 50 cents for either in San Fran 


cisco, in both of which places weekly hands 
are at $18 per week, while in Leadville they 
reach $26; and as low as 20 cents per thou- 
sand ems for day and 25 cents for night 
work in Lawrence, Kansas, while weekly 
rates run as low as $9 to $12 in the smaller 
cities. Prices in non-union towns have 
‘*varied as much as fifty per cent. within 


a radius of fifty miles.” Each union also 
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decides what proportion of apprentices to 
Strikes are 


Laws, and 


journeymen it shall permit. 


deprecated in these General 


can be ordered only by a three-fourth 


vote of a union; but provision is made 


twenty-five 
Execu- 
Union 


a strike fund, started at 
per head, from which an 
tive Council of the International 
may appropriate strike benefits of 87 per 


ior 


cents 


week per man to support strikes which it 
deems to be necessary; and rigid disci- 
pline is provided against union men who 
take or keep work in strikes, and in case 
of ‘‘ the wilful violation of boycotts.” The 
unions are judges of the qualifications of 
their own members, but are prohibited 
from admitting any one who has not 
served an apprenticeship of five years. 
They are prohibited from making any 
distinction on account of sex, and nearly 
two hundred women are members.  Be- 
sides this organization, the men in each 
printing-office are usually organized as a 
chapel—a name originating, it is said, 
from the fact that Caxton’s printing-office 
was a chapel jn or Westminster 
Abbey. 

The betterment of 


near 
wages is strikingly 


shown in the printing trades. Half a 
century ago American compositors were 


establishments 


$5,862,715 
$4,964.22 


737,308 


Sv 


$11,586,549 


$33 


* Currency = 


5 $12,844,288 
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paid 25 cents or less per thousand ems 
work which during the war reached 
cents (currency), and is now at 40 cents 
an advance of nearly double, consider; 
the prices of the necessaries of life. Eng 
lish compositors in 1785 received but 
pence (63 cents) per thousand ens (a m« 
sure one-half our ems), and now rece 
6d. to 9d. (12 to 18 cents) per thousar 
ems, and 8d. to 11d. (16 to 22 cents) per 
for Previous to 1850 
American compositors averaged from $1 13 
to $1 388; by 1860 they had reached $1 75 
and during the height of the war earned 
$3 (currency) and upward; since 1872 the 


average has been from $2 25 to $2. 


hour corrections. 


The product of the modern press almost 
In 1886 4676 books were 
recorded by the cataloguers as issued in 
the United States, 5210 in Great Britain, 
16,253 in Germany, all of them probably 
below actual figures, since the Library of 
acknowledges 8352 
There 
periodicals in our own country alone 
Truly, ‘‘of the making of books,” and of 
the writing about them, ‘‘ there is no end. 

The following table shows the develop 
ment of the printing industry in the Unit 
ed States according to census returns 


defies estimate. 


Congress deposits 


scheduled as_ books. are 15,000 


1860 1870. 1880 
1,666 9 
20,159 30, 
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PHILLADA. 
( H! what a pain is love! 


How shall 


I bear it? 


She will unconstant prove ; 
I greatly fear it. 
She so torments my mind 
That my strength faileth, 
And wavers with the wind 
As a ship saileth. 
Please her the best I may, 
She loves still to gainsay: 
Alack and well-a-day! 
Phillada flouts me.. 
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. THE FAIR YESTERDAY SHE DID PASS BY ME.” 


All the fair yesterday 
She did pass by me; 
She looked, another way 
And would not spy me. 
I woo’d her for to dine, 
But could not get her; 
Will had her to the wine— 
He might intreat her. 





PHILLADA. 


‘Tl AM MY MOTHER'S Joy.” 


With Daniel she did dance; 

On me she looked askance: 

Oh! thrice unhappy chance; 
Phillada flouts me. 


Fair maid! be not so coy; 
Do not disdain me! 

I am my mother’s joy: 
Sweet! entertain me! 
She’ll give me when she dies 
All that is fitting: 
Her poultry and her bees, 

And her goose sitting, 
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‘“’PAITH, IF SHE FLINCH, SHE SHALL NOT WEAR IT.” 


A pair of mattrass beds, 

And a bag full of shreds: 

And yet, for all this guedes, 
Phillada flouts me. 


She hath a clont of mine, 
Wrought with blue coventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 
Of my fidelity: 
But, *faith, if she flinch, 
She shall not wear it: 
To Tib, my t’other wench, 
I mean to bear it. 
And yet it grieves my heart 
So soon from her to part: 
Death strike me with his dart! 
Phillada flouts me. 





PHILLADA. 


‘*“ DOLL THE DAIRY MAID LAUGHED AT ME LATELY.” 


Thou shalt eat erudded cream 
All the year lasting, 

And drink the erystal stream 
Pleasant in tasting, 

Whig and whey whilst thou lust, 
And ramble-berries, 

Pie-lid and pastry crust, 
Pears, plums, and cherries ; 

Thy raiment shall be thin, 

Made of a weevil’s skin 

Yet all’s not worth a pin: 
Phillada flouts me. 
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‘““q’ OTHER PLAYS WITH MY NOSE.” 


Fair maiden! have a eare, 
And in time take me; 
[ can have those as fair, 
If you forsake me: 
For Doll the dairy maid 
Laughed at me lately, 
And wanton Winifred 
Favours me greatly. 





PHILLADA. 


““I SHALL BE DEAD, I FEAR.” 


One throws milk on my clothes; 

T’other plays with my nose: 

What wanting signs are those! 
Phillada flouts me. 


I cannot work nor sleep 
At all in season, 
Love wounds my heart so deep, 
Without all reason. 
I ‘gin to pine away 
In my love’s shadow, 
Like as a fat beast may 
Penned in a meadow. 
I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within this thousand year: 
And all for that my dear 
Phillada flouts me. 





CADET 
BY 


TIME 
prepare for war, * 
said Washington, 
though in some- 
what different 
words, and he 
whom we delight 


of peace 


to honor as Fa- 
ther of his Coun- 
try was alike the 


father, if not the founder, of the 
Military Academy at West Point. Possi- 
bly in those very days when he rested 
under Arnold’s roof-tree in the rock 
bound fortress of the Hudson Highlands 
he noted the strange topography that 
seemed to fit the spot for the great pur- 
pose to which it has been devoted. Cer- 
tain it is that our traditions tell us George 
Washington declared it the very place for 
the soldier school of the United States, and 
here, early in the century, the Corps of 
Engineers laid its corner-stone, and be- 
the foster-parents of the infant 


nation’s 


came 
academy. 
Its history and its purpose are known 
* UT by is one of the most 


effectual ways of preserving peace.” — Washington’s 
Address to ( yress, January 8, 1790. 


pared for war 
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to nearly all. Yale and Harvard, its s 
iors by another century and more, 

barely mentioned in some States and 7 
ritories where West Point 
hold word. 


is as a hou 

It is emphatically the yx 

ple’s school, for its pupils are summon: 
from every Congressional district in t] 
Union. It to an exter 
that no other school can hope to attai 
for here, as nowhere else, the rank, riches 


is democratic 


and prominence of parents avail a 
nothing, and every man stands o1 
hisown merits. Two-thirds of thos: 
appointed find no place on the fina 
class list, and the son of a President 
has been distanced in the race the 
son of a bricklayer won. It is th: 
people’s school because it is open to 
all, rich or poor, black or white, Ro 
manist, Protestant,or Mormon. The 
nation demands of its aspirant only 
that he shall be perfect in physique 
of good moral character, and well 
grounded in the studies of the publi 
schools, that he may be fitted for a 
training which in rigor and exaction 
has no parallel in America. Fifty 
years ago—before we had such pub 
the standard of admis 

sion was necessarily low, and three 

fourths of those who easily passed 

the entrance examination proved 

subsequently unable to grapple with 

the problems of the four years’ course 

Thousands of dollars were wasted in 

feeding, clothing, and turning away 
scores of incompetents. Wisely the au 
thorities higher standard of 


lie schools 


decreed a 


admission as the facilities for meeting it 


were spread throughout the land. Dis 
appointed parents and offended Congress 
men made loud denunciation the 
change, and declared the new standard 
one that Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
soldiers like them could never have pass 
ed, forgetful of the fact that times too 
had utterly changed, and that men of the 
mettle of those very three, were they boys 
again and had the opportunities of the 
boys of to-day, would need no lowering 
of the bars. The public schools give 
all the standard calls for, and it was to 
keep step with the progress of the age 
that a far-sighted Academic Board decided 
on the change. West Point would have 


of 
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FIRST CLASS MAGNATES 


fallen hopelessly behind had it maintain 
ed the gauge of °46. 

Well known as are its name and pur- 
poses, West Point to nine-tenths of our 
people is in its inner life as a sealed book. 
\t other institutions the young man pays 
some five hundred dollars yearly to be a 
student; at West Point the institution 
pays the scholar. Herein lies one secret 
of its discipline. Not only does the gov 
rnment lay before the fortunate holder 
f a eadetship an excellent education and 
. life position in a high and honorable 
profession, but it pays him for his efforts 
to win the final prize. The student knows 
none of the cares or privations, and few of 
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the temptations, of a large proportion of 
his fellow-toilers at the hundred colleges 
that adorn our land. He is abundantly 
clothed, warmed, housed, fed—provided 
for in every way. He has no expenses 
that his income does not amply meet; he 
has little or nothing to distract his mind 
from his studies; he cannot envy the dress 
or style of his wealthy classmates, for the 
son of a Vanderbilt must wear, and has 
worn, the same garb that warms the back 
of the hod ecarrier’s boy. .Freely supplied 
with provision against every healthful 
need, fully taught every manly and grace 
ful accomplishment, finely schooled in 
science and in soldier lore, carefully 
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nursed and cared for in the event of il 


ness or injury _the nation’s pupil is ind ed 
a favored boy 


But 


apporntments 


all the 
there 


lavish as is the nation in 


of its famous school, 


Is no cent thrown away Kor every dol 


the education of 


Spe nt 


officers ‘* I 


lar on his Tuture 
nele Sam’ demands—and has 


Food right to demand full recompens 
In return for all these benefits the young 
cadet bind 


ot 


must four 


he avuneular will; 


himself to years 
to 


hard study, of prescribed 


submission to 
four years of 
exercise. of close seclusion. of prompt and 
cheerful subordination to rigid discipline ; 
to four years of a life every day and hour 
of which is planned for him beforehand; 
willingly yield himself to the 


preconcerted moulding, or give place to 


and he must 


one who can and will 

The casual visitor to the academy sees 
in cadet life only a vision of military ex- 
ercises, of gallant, graceful forms, of fault 
less uniforms and glittering arms, of bewil- 
dering ‘‘hops” and ‘‘ germans,’’ of moon- 
light camps amid the grandest scenery on 
the continent, of romance and chivalry all 
athrob with the stirring strains of martial 
music; but he who knows it well knows it 
to be four years of rigorous preparation for 
a profession that is full of demands upon 
every energy of manhood. In years of 
ith the dear old Point 
boy visitor, as student youth, as graduate 


association W as 


and instructor—the writer can recall hun 
dreds of cases where the cadet bemoaned 
the fates that 


sent him into a life so full 


of monotonous routine and rigid disci 
pline, and yet not one instance of a dis 
charged cadet who did not sincerely re 
gret his failure and banishment 

To succeed at West Point a young man 
must have good natural ability, and more 
than the average capacity for application. 
To be happy there, he must be heart, soul, 


Without 


and enthusiastically a soldier. 


a fervent love for the profession he adopts, 


there must come days and weeks when he 
' 


will groan in weariness of spirit—so de- 
pressing does the wintry monotony be 
come 

A glimpse at the brighter side is best to 
be had during the annual encampment, 
when from mid-June until the end of Au 
gust the Corps of Cadets deserts the gray 
stone barracks, and pitches its white tents 
among the trees along the eastern edge of 
the broad plateau. 

Three classes—Seniors, 


Sophomores, 
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and Freshmen they would be termed 
First, Third, and Fourth they 
the Point 
for ten weeks of practical instruction in 
The Junie 


or Second Class, after two years of un 


1] 
college 


called at are here assemb 


manner of matters military. 


mitting duty, is away on the one almo 
delirious break in the four years’ com 

that one brief visit to home and firesi 
that is vouchsafed during the third sun 
mer of cadet life—the only visit so long 
the cadet shall wear the gray. 

In camp, as in barracks, the corps is o1 
ganized as a battalion of four companies 
with the full complement of officers and 
non-commissioned officers selected from 
their own ranks. It is a proud thing t 
be head of the class, and prospective pos 
sessor of a commission in the engineers 
but even this dignity pales in cadet eyes 
in presence of those luminaries of the First 
Class—the adjutant and “first captain.’ 
Having served one year as a private in the 
Fourth Class, the cadet becomes eligible fon 
appointment to the grade of corporal, and 
some twenty out of a hundred young sol 
diers are decorated with the coveted chey 
rons of gold-lace. Another year, and the 
same number become sergeants, the most 
soldierly and reliable among them being 
chosen by the Commandant of Cadets to 
be the first sergeants of the four companies 
and sergeant-major of the battalion—po 
sitions which require ‘‘ grit” and determi 
nation quite as much as they do ability, 
for the 
called for a century, and 


‘‘orderly sergeant,” as he was 
still is called by 
Mexico and the 
rebellion, is the very soul of the com 
pany. One year more, and the Second 
men First Class, and the 
‘‘ military” and meritorious of their 
number step into the proudest offices of the 
whole course: the young soldiers who wear 
the plumes and chevrons of the adjutant 
and captains are probably envied as they 
will not again be for years. 


veterans of the wars of 


Class become 


most 


He may not 
realize it at the time, but a ‘* First Class 
officer” ranks far higher in the little world 
at West Point than the same youth grad 
uated and promoted (7?) to the grade of 
junior subaltern at a frontier post. 

A day in camp is best observed late in 
August. By this time all the corps are 
well shaken down into their positions. 
The new cadets, or ‘‘ plebes,” are all thor 
oughly uniformed, drilled, and in their 
places in the battalion, and everything is 
moving with the clock-like regularity that 





CADE? 


With 


furlough class” away, there are per- 


characteristic of the academy. 


two hundred and twenty young sol- 
; tenting there close under the grass 
n parapets of old Fort Clinton, and 
surroundings would inspire a heart 


The broad glistening Hudson, 
- the 
\ppalachians from the north, comes 


me, 


ting its way through vorge of 


jing down that magnificent ‘‘ reach” 
Newburgh, 


Breakneck, Bull 


and under the rocky 
Hill, 


Nest, swirls around the jagged point 


cs of and old 
Constitution Island, and then is shoul 
ed completely out of its course by 

old, jutting promontory that springs 
the the 
eeping tide. vain 
yn its adamant, and, flung aside, turns 


from mountain and stems 


The river beats in 


ruptly eastward, feels its way around 
stubborn bluff, and thence flows once 
re southward, ‘‘ unvexed to the sea.” 
North and east the Point is hemmed in 
the mighty river, west and south by 
rock-ribbed Highlands. The plateau, 
little, levelled and 
ided, until to-day it is a broad, beauti 
grass-grown plain, bounded on the 
est by the cozy homes of the officers and 


tle by has been 


wofessors, on the south by the stately 
irracks, the grim, old-fashioned ‘* Aca- 
the chapel, and the 
lomed turrets of the Library. Skirting the 
precipitous river-banks, a broad, graded 


emic,””’ Grecian 


oad encloses the plateau on the north and 
east, and others, as level and carefully 
kept, border it on west and south, and 
nearly bisect it along the meridian. Cov- 
ered with well-cropped turf, the western 
ialf of *‘the plain” is devoted to infantry 
drills; the batteries and 
the 


gravel of the eastern 


the crunching 
are limited to the 
half. All around 
are the rocky heights, trimmed with pine 
and fir and cedar, with here and there a 
peep at the stony parapet of some old re 
doubt or battery thrown up in the days of 
the Revolution. The square-built hostel- 


ry, once and for years known as Roe’s, 


hoofs of horses 


stands perched at the northeast limit of 
the plain. Statues 
vleam here and there amid the foliage, 


in bronze or marble 


and tell of deeds of heroism and devotion 
on the part of the sons of the old academy. 
The tall white staff glistens against the 
dark background of the Highlands, and 
throws to the breeze, high over all, the 
brilliant colors of the Stars and Stripes; 
and on the easternmost verge of the broad 
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plateau lies the camp ground, the sum- 
mer home of the Corps of Cadets 

Laid 
with well-gravelled pathway 8, Sentry posts, 


out in mathematical regularity, 
and ‘‘color line,” and shaded by beautiful 
trees, the encampment, like everything 
West 
and neat as to have little 
the *‘ tented field” 


on the frontier 


else at Point, is so exquisitely trim 
resemblance to 
as seen in actual service 
The white tents gleam 
in accurate ranks that look as though they 
were pitched by aid of the “* straight-edge” 
Karthest to the west are the guard 
then 


space between them and the color line, 


a 
ruie, 


and visitors’ tents: comes an open 


along whieh the arms are stacked every 
bright day It is in this space that the 


camp ceremonies—guard mounting, dress 


parade, and the weekly Inspections take 
place. Immediately behind the color line 
are the tents of the four companies, two 
inward-facinge rows to each, with a broad 
alley, knownas the ‘‘ general parade, sep 
left The 
company streets run east and west perpen- 


arating the right and Wings. 
dicularly to the color line, and the tents 
of the cadet officers are pitched looking 
west alone the streets of their respective 
companies. Behind the rows of company 
officers’ tents, and, opposite the right and 
left of camp, are the larger domiciles of 
those cadet magnates the adjutant and 
Back still farther are the 
double tents of the four army officers who 


quartermaster. 
are the immediate commanders and in 
structors of the four companies; and be 
hind them all, at the rear of camp, is the 
big ‘‘ marquee” of the 
Cadets. Dotted about the rear of camp 
are the little tents occupied by the drum 
boy a 


Commandant of 


orderlies,” the boot-blacks, varnish 
ers, etec.; and around them all, day and 
night, paces the chain of sentries, which, 
posted in mid-June, is never removed un 
til the simultaneous fall of every tent on 
the 28th of August. 

One day is the counterpart of another 
as the end of camp draws nigh, and the 
visitor who would take a peep at the in 
have a 
‘‘ friend at court,” and be an early riser. 
Let us suppose that in your desire to have 


ner phases of cadet life must 


a nearer view of those slender striplings 
you have invoked the aid of some one of 
the officers on duty at the Point. He tells 
you to be prepared to ‘‘ make a day of it,” 
and is 
waiting for you on the hotel piazza when 


warns you to be called at 5 A.M., 


you appear. Muffled in your overcoats, 
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for these late August mornings are sharp- 
ly cold, you walk briskly down the graded 
path leading to camp. A faint, drowsy 
gleam as of a lantern is visible at the 
cuard tents, and the gas jets along the 
sentry posts have the sickly glare that 
early morning gives to all. Camp lies 
still as a orave, dim and gchostly, but all 
the eastern sky is lighting up with the 
radiance of coming morn, and the hoary 
battlements of **Old Fort Put,” and the 
crags of Cro’ Nest overhanging the sleep- 
ing Point, are alternately wreathed with 
wisps ot cloud and roseate in reflection 
from the orient. Not a sound is heard 
as you near the sentry lines, but you 
may never hope to slip in unobserved. 
Keeping beyond hail of the guard tents, 
vour conductor purposely leads you down 
by Fort Clinton’s dark parapet, and you 
are close to the ghostly white village, 
when there is sudden gleam and rattle 
among the trees, a flash of steel, as a ca 
det rifle comes down to ‘‘charge bayonet,” 
a stern young voice challenges, ‘* Who 
comes there?” ana before you stands a 
vigilant sentry, the dew dripping from 
the visor of his forage cap, the collar of 
his overcoat well muffled about bis ears. 
‘Friends with the countersign,” is your 
conductor's prompt reply. *‘ Halt, friends! 
advance one W ith the countersign,” orders 
the sentinel, and at the uncompromising 
mandate, while you ‘stand fast,” your 
friend steps up to that levelled bayonet, 
and over its threatening point whispers 
some cabalistie word that in the twink 
ling of an eve changes the whole atti- 
tude of the guard from one of fierce suspi 
cion to respectful attention. ‘* Advance, 
friends,” he Says, as his heels come togeth- 
er and his rifle to the ‘‘carry” with si 
multaneous click; and there he stands like 
a gray and white statue as you cross his 
guarded land, and penetrate without fur 
ther hinderance the forbidden limits. 
Sound sleepers are the boys, thanks to 
all their vigorous exercise, undoubted ex- 
cellence of digestion, and presumable 
clearness of conscience. In ten minutes, 
by the inexorable rules of West Point, 
every mother’s son in that camp must be 
up and doing, but among the tents not a 
soul as yet is stirring. In the gathering 
light you can see the sentries at the south 
and east slowly pacing their posts, and 
mark that the main guard is astir. A 
squad of little drummer boys is hastening 
across the plain toward camp; a corporal 
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marches two silent youths in gray to t 
dew-dripping field piece that stands at t 
northeast angle; the tips of the tents 
gaining a rosy tint; the skies across t 
Hudson are gorgeous in their colori: 
the mist is creeping from the stream t] 
goes swirling down the silent reach; y« 
hear a dull thud or two as the gunne 
ram home their cartridge, and the lo 
toned chatter of the drum boys as they 
brace their batter heads and look ey 
pectantly at the gilded hands of the big 
clock in the ‘* Academic” tower across the 
plain. Suddenly there comes the m« 
low stroke of the bell, and with it a bele] 
ing cloud of smoke and flame from the 
black muzzle of the gun, a thundering 
roar, and at the same instant the shrill] 
musie of the fifes and resonant rattle of 
the drums as they break into the stirring 
rolls of the reveille. It is enough to rouse 
the Seven Sleepers. 

One after another tent flaps are raised, 
and still drowsy heads peer forth, and 
then by dozens, erect, slender, buttoned to 
the throat in their snug-fitting ‘‘ coatees, 
and looking all legs in their trim white 
trousers, the young fellows swarm upon 
the company streets; but as yet all are 
‘* plebes’’—the oldsters are in no such hur 
ry to leave their warm blankets, and have 
learned the value of every military min 
ute. The drums are playing their thun 
dering march around camp; dozens of 
time-saving plebes, bucket-laden, are secur 
rying off in the direction of the water 
tanks, and come back ready for their 
al fresco ablutions. If there be any who, 
like Fitz-James and Roderick, 


“mutter their soldier matins by,” 


we see nothing of it. Once more the 
drums have resumed the roll of the re 
veille, then suddenly cease. There comes 
a brief interval of silence, during which 
the company streets fill up with forms in 
gray and white. Then, sharp, quick, im 
perative, the ‘* assembly,’’or ‘‘ second eall,’ 
israttledonthedrums. ‘‘ Fall in!” order 
the sergeants, and like a flash each com 
pany springs into two long columns of 
files; for there is not an instant to lose 
Every man must be in his place at the last 
tap of the inexorable drum—not twenty 
seconds from the first—and there it is. 
‘* Left face,” orders each first sergeant at 
the instant, while his classmate and sen- 
ior file-closer, the second sergeant, even 
as he answers to his own name, makes 
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mental note of the two or three luckless 
wights who come tearing into ranks just 
one ‘‘differential of asecond” too late to get 
there before the final tap, 
and though they may be 


his own classmates and in 
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timate friends, those 

ellows will figure in 

the day’s delinquency 

ooks as ‘‘late at re 

veille.” Roll-eall at 

West Point is a rev 

elation to the unini 

tiated. The first ser 

geant rattles off his 

ist of sergeants, corporals, and then, in alpha 
tical order, the privates, never hesitating a 

second. He uses no list, no book, no card. 

Those seventy or eighty names are graven In 

his memory, and even as he calls each name he 

knows the voice that should answer ‘‘ Here,” 

and his vigilant eye notes the sponsor. It is 

all over in half a minute. While the ranks at 

his single word scatter like sheep, he makes his 

brief soldierly report to the grave young captain, en ee 

vho stands near the flank, and the first duty of 

the day is over. The captains report to the 

adjutant or the officer of the day, as may be the custom at the time. Absentees, if 

any, are promptly hunted up. Off come the gray coats as bedding is piled, tent 

floors are swept, and tent walls raised for ventilation, and in another half-hour the 

drums are merrily rattling away on the old army tune ‘‘ Pease upon a Trencher” 
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the soldier signal for breakfast. Again 
the ranks are formed, rolls are called, the 
sergeants march their companies to the 
color line, the officers take their stations, 
the ringing voice of the “first captain” 

the senior cadet officer—orders atten- 
tion, swings the battalion into column 
of platoons to the left, then ‘* Forward— 
guide right—march!” and to the stirring, 
old-fashioned music of the fifes and drums 
away they go across the broad level of the 
cavalry plain until they reach the main 
road; down the shaded lane between the 
chapel and the massive facade of the ugly 
old *‘ Academic”; down past the beautiful 
pile of the new ‘* Head-quarters” and the 
grassy terrace beyond, and then each pla 
toon wheels in suecession to the right, 
springily mounts the broad stone steps, 
and is swallowed up in the massive portals 
of the Mess-hall. 

Just so for years, with the same buoyant, 
elastic tread, in the same solid ranks, have 
the nation’s pupils marched to their daily 
bread. Faces that grew bronzed and 
bearded and lined with thought and care 
were bright and smooth-shaven and full of 
pluck and hope under the little blue forage 
caps, and forms that grew massive and 
stalwart, or feeble and shattered with hon 
orable wounds, were all once clad in the 
tight-fitting uniform ‘‘coatee.” Grant, 
silent, patient, and invincible; Sherman, 
brilliant, nervous, and quick; Sheridan, 
fiery, meteoric, burning with fight and en- 
ergy; Lee, skilful and chivalric; Jackson, 
daring to the verge of recklessness, prayer- 
ful to the verge of fanaticism; Hancock, 
knightly and superb on every field; 
Thomas, leonine, steadfast, and indomita- 
ble; Meade, loyal, dutiful, and resolute; 
McPherson, Sedgwick, and Reynolds,mag 
nificent even in death; Stuart, cavalier 
trooper and bold rider; Longstreet, grim 
war-dog of the Confederacy ; Sidney John- 
ston and Charles F. Smith, twin types of 
soldierly grace and grandeur; dark-eyed, 
dapper Beauregard; saturnine Halleck; 
priestly Polk; scientific and staff-schooled 
MeClellan; ‘‘ Joe” Johnston, Sherman’s 
last armed antagonist; Hood and Hardee, 
Hill, Ewell, Ramseur, Rosser, Armistead, 
Garnett, Kemper, Pickett, Sumner, Frank- 
lin, Porter, Heintzelman, Burnside, Hook- 
er, Buford, Bayard, Howard, Rosecrans, 
Schofield, Stanley, Warren, Gibbon, Ord, 
Hunt, Getty, Humphreys—a host of names 
famous in the annals of the great war and 
distinguished in the history of the na- 
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tion—all in their time, to the same 
tunes of the fife and drum, marched 
the command of the cadet first capta 
thrice each day, to take their soldier 
tions at the Mess-hall. 

True, the Mess-hall itself is a far han 
somer building, as to exterior and int 
rior, than the original affair to whi 
our greatest soldiers were marched, ai 
even in the last ten years great chang 
have been made in the domestic econ 
mies of the cadet. Time was when bot 
table fare and service were far inferior to 
what they are to-day, and far shabbic 
than they should have been at the tims 
but now the Mess-hall challenges inspec 
tion. Vigilant officers have taken it in 
hand and made it a model. Few institu 
tions can show a better refectory; non¢ 
can exhibit better appetites. 

Cheerful conversation promotes good 
digestion, say the doctors, and the clatter 
of tongues as the boys settle to their work 
exceeds the racket of knife and fork on 
the responsive crockery. There isa Babel 
of voices, an odd intermingling of dia 
lects; for every section of our broad Union 
is there represented, and no cliques are 
encouraged. South Carolina hobnobs 
with her old enemy Massachusetts; creole 
blood from Louisiana is warmed by cof 
fee from the same urn that starts the 
sluggish veins of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
man; soft-voiced sons of Georgia and Ken 
tucky elide their ‘‘r’s” and swap merry 
badinage with a fellow whose backwoods 
whang proclaims the ‘‘Pike” from Mis 
souri; a swarthy Californian rips out 
some half-Spanish, half-savage expletive 
in excited controversy with his New Eng 
land vis-a-vis, whose wildest flight in the 
possibilities of blasphemy is ‘‘Gosh all 
hemlock!” and a youth whose clear blue 
eyes and the blondest hair and skin im 
aginable proclaim him a Norseman who 
hails from a Scandinavian district in 
Minnesota happens along at the instant, 
with the red sash of the ‘‘officer of the 
day” over his shoulder, and the gentle 
man from the Golden Gate puts a bridle 
on his tongue forthwith. The officer of 
the day is ‘‘on honor” to note in his re- 
port every violation of academic regula- 
tions, and profanity is one of them. 
Were the Californian his bosom friend, 
and dismissal the penalty of his offence, 
there could be no middle course. The 
word of honor of the cadet is the ne plus 
ultra of West Point ethics; there is no 
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WALKING AN EXTRA 


going behind or beyond it. It is the 
first lesson taught the youngster on 
joining. It is preached in wordless 
sermons every day and hour of his 
four years’ course. It is the last thing 
of his edueation he is apt to forget. 
Like other boys, he has his fun, his 
faults, his vices, and his ‘‘ scrapes.” 
He may violate every one of the few 
hundred that 
evolved from year to year; he may ‘‘cut” 
church, ‘‘run it” to the Falls or other un 


reculations have been 


hallowed resort; he may even make a pre- 


2038 
datory incursion upon the orchards or 
vineyards below the Point; but even to 
save himself or his best friend from pun 
ishment he draws the line at one thing 
he won't lie. When a cadet says he has 
or has not done this or that, you can en 
dorse the statement. 

And so, when the cadet lieutenant from 
Minnesota reports his classmate from Cal 
ifornia for ‘‘ using profane language,” the 
latter never thinks of questioning the re 

port or of reproaching the reporter 
It is a matter of duty and honor, and 
that is the end of it. California not 
only gets a formidable figure on the 


lemerit books, but for many a weary 


will have to 
confine himself to his room, or 


Saturday afternoon he 
else 
‘walk extra,’ equipped 
sentinel, and 
the 


as a 


up 


down area of bar 


racks. 


But breakfast is over, 





time is up; the first 
captain makes quick 
but in- 


spection of each ta 


searching 


ble to see that there 


has been no wast 


offi 


W ho 


age, 


the army *‘ 
cer 1n charge,” 
is required to break 
fast, dine, and sup 

on the identical fare 
which is laid before the cadets, comes forth 
from the steward’s room and goes on to in 
spect the kitchen. Each company in sue 
cession receives the order to rise, and out 
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OFFICER OF THE DAY, 


into the air and sunshine, leaping down 
the steps, go the youngsters; quickly they 
spring into ranks, and suddenly every 
voice but one is stilled—the omnipotent 
first captain again and by his command 
the platoons wheel northward, and once 
more to lively music the battalion march- 

The sentry on No. 6 sa 
lutes as they cross his post; 


es briskly away 
one instant 
they stand motionless after wheeling into 
line, and then, at the command, ‘ 
ranks—march !” 


Break 
scatter like a great covey 
of quail all over camp. 

Next comes morning drill, the most un- 
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popular, because the n 
monotonous. For nea 
an hour the battalion 
exercised in the manua! 
arms, and though this d 
is one which is taken 
‘by battalion” only a for 
night or so each year, it 
of trifling interest to spe 
tators, and a purely pei 
functory matter with th 
corps. Years ago, wher 
the veteran Scott was chic 
of our little army, and 
manceuvres were of. th 
ponderous Prussian schoo] 
the ‘‘ manual,” under such 
commandants as Major 
Worth and Charles F 
Smith, was a miracle of 
precision and beauty, and 
the old-fashioned smooth 
bore cadet muskets, with 
shining bands and barrels. 
were brought to the ** pre 
sent,” ‘‘charge,” or ‘or 
der” with a simultaneous 
erash that could be heard 
across the Hudson, and ey 
ery motion of hand or fin 
ger was clock-work. But 
with the adoption of the 
light-infantry tactics here 
came a change that few 
failed to. see. Possibly 
more of the spirit of the 
tactics of Hardee and Up 
ton has been adopted by 
the corps than those emi 
nent authors ever intend 
ed: certain it is that when 
unhindered the battalion 
of cadets will slap through 
the manual of arms with 
an easy grace that is pe 
culiar to itself, and with small attention, 
after the initiatory ‘‘squad drills,” to the 
finer points of the tactics. The general 
effect is attractive and business-like, it 
is all so deft and quick, but the old pre 
cision of movement can 


no longer be 
claimed for it. 


The ‘‘manual” is a mat 
ter to which our crack regiments in the 
National Guard give great prominence 
and careful teaching; with the Corps of 
Cadets it is of minor importance, and only 
when some new Commandant happens in, 
or a“ tactical officer” who is a stiekler for 
points, is there any attempt to hammer 
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the battalion into mechanical 


again. 


accuracy 
brief 
the for a 
then the matter is gradually 


There is a reaction, some 


sharp drilling ‘* by numbers” 
week or tWO; 
forgotten in the press of something more 
important, and the corps easily slips back 
into its own jaunty, nonchalant style, 


and keen-eyed citizen-soldiers who have 


run up from the armories of the Seventh 


New York, 
how this motion or the other is slighted, 
what it 


or J wenty second, in note 


and wonder means. It simpiy 
means that at the Point and in the regular 
service the old Prussian precision is a 
thing of the past; officers, cadets, and sol- 
diers have a dozen things of far greater 
importance to think of and attend to; ce 
lerity is the word; and yet 
ed to the battalion that the 
to be 


were it hint 
‘* manual” was 
overhauled this particular day on 
parade, the whole command would “* brace 
up” the 
In a Way that would confound the erities. 

Morning drill 
to tents. 


and execute entire programme 


over, there is another 
scattering Busy ** police” details 
from the lower classes put the company 
streets in perfect order; not a feather, a 
match, a wisp of straw, or scrap of paper 
All around and between 
the tents the details work, supervised by 


is to be seen. 
the vigilant eyes of some corporal, who 
well knows that should anything be amiss 
at inspection, no one but himself will be 
held Nominally the Third 
and Fourth classes are both represented on 
‘police detail,” but if the bulk of 
the work be not done to this day by the 
‘* plebes,”’ the system is radically changed 


responsible. 


each 


from that of twenty-five years ago, when 
they did all of it. 

Busy preparation is going on in each of 
the 
are the occupants of each, and one of the 


tents. Three, sometimes four, cadets 


inmates is *° His business it is 


to see that 


orderly 
the wooden tent floor is care- 
fully swept, the blankets, pillows, and 
‘comforters’ ace rately and squarely 
piled in corner of the 
floor and from the company 
street; spare shoes neatly polished and 


aligned at the back of the floor; all can 


the easternmost 


farthest 


dles, candlesticks, cleaning materials, and 
miscellaneous items stowed away in the 
tin candle box which stands at the foot of 
the rear tent pole just behind the butts of 
the polished rifles; all belts, sabres, bay- 


onet scabbards, and other equipments 


dusted, and hanging from their pegs on 


the rear tent pole; the jaunty dress hats 
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perched on their appropriate shelf 
woollen clothing, overcoats, coatees 
ing jackets, ete., neatly swung on a 
beneath the ridge-pole; all other cloth 
including white trousers, belts, gloves, « 
lars, and the like, stowed in the *‘ locker 
a West Point expression for a long wo 
en box, about the size and shape of a ¢ 
fin case, painted a dull green, and utte) 
innocent of key. It is divid 
into four compartments, each a holl 


lock or 
cube of about eighteen inches eross s 
tion, each with separate lid, inside whi 
are tacked some straps for brushes, sha 
ing implements, ete.; and this locker 
the sole stowaway the cadet can have f 
his summer belongings. Such books 

are needed or permitted in camp must 

neatly piled at the rear end of the locke: 
and behind it 
white stone-ware washbowl rests, bottom 


is stowed the broom. = Th 


outward, against the floor near the front 
end of the locker; the water bucket stands 
little wooden-framed 
mirror is perched on the front tent pole 
and every item must be of the prescribed 
pattern, and purchased at the cadet com 
missary store, even to the soap that is 
placed behind the washbowl. Hypererit 
ical visitors have been known to inquire 
if each piece of soap must be worn to uni 


close beside it: a 


form thickness, but the sarcasm has fallen 
harmless upon the armor of West Point 
authority. Every article has its prescribed 
place, and must be nowhere else, or the 
young gentleman whose name stands top 
most on the little ‘‘orderly board” that 
decks the front tent pole will hear of it 
through the delinquency book within the 
next twenty-four hours. It would take 
the uninitiated visitor half a day to put 
one of these tents in proper order for in 
spection, but the expert ‘‘ yearling” will 
do it in three minutes, and as the first 
drum taps for morning parade he issues 
from his domicile, buttoned to the throat 
in faultlessly fitting uniform, his collar, 
belts, gloves, cuffs, and trousers of glis 
tening white, his shoes, belt plates, and 
brasses gleaming with polish, and his rifle 
in perfect order: a cambric handkerchief 
could not flick a particle of dust from his 
attire. 

The company grounds are picturesque 
sights at this hour. Up by the guard 
tents numbers of gayly dressed spectators 
are sauntering in to take their accustom- 
ed seats in the grove at the west end. The 
band, headed by its stately drum-major, 
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es marching across the plain from its barracks below the hill. A group of offi 
ipproaches from the distant *‘ mess,” and the sentry on No. } rattles his piece to 
ns port,” and the heights re-echo to his stentorian shout, ** Turn out the guard 
mandant of Cadets!” or his similar announcement of the approach of some equal 
ted functionary ; the members of the guard scramble for the arm racks, seize their 


ly 
s. form ranks, and present arms with a unanimity and precision that would de 
anv man not accustomed to such displays of adulation. Down in camp, the 
nanv streets are alive with cadets in full dress awaiting the ‘‘ fall in” signal of the 
nd drum, and along the row of company officers’ tents a dozen young satraps are 
ding themselves into their sashes as none but cadets ever think of doing, and only 
ets succeed in obtaining so excellent a final effect. As 
item of uniform, the sash, which used to be worn by all 
ers, is now restricted to the two 
ides which are best worth having 


general and cadet; 

the intermediate 

are hardly worth 

mention in com 

parison with either—and no 

general in the army or out of 

it can beat a cadet lieutenant 

in the art of putting on a sash. The latter 

ties one end around the tent pole, steps off 

to its full length of seven or eight feet, then 

slowly winds himself into it until twice or 

thrice it has encircled his slender waist in a 

flat crimson girdle; then knots it in graceful loop behind 
the left hip, and the effect is complete. 

Suddenly the drum again taps sharply. The gray and 
white flocks in each company street resolve themselves 
into two long parallel files, elbow to elbow, that face sud- 
denly outward from the centre of the camp at the last tap; 

PLEBE DRILL. the glistening rifles spring up to “‘support arms,” and each 
first sergeant calls off his roll as though the last thing he 
were thinking of was the answering “‘ here’; one after 

nother the white-gloved hands snap the pieces down to the ‘‘ carry” and ‘“‘ order” as 
each man answers to his name; the sergeant faces his captain with soldierly salute 
ind takes his post; the captain whips out his shining sword; the lieutenants step to 
heir posts—and then begins the sharp inspection. Man after man is passed under 


the scrutinizing eye of the young officer. <A speck of rust about the rifle, a dingy 


elt plate, a soiled or rumpled collar, a tear in the glove, a spot on the trousers, 
lust on the shoes, a single button missing or unfastened, any one of these or 
similar solecisms, be it on part of First Class man or plebe, tent-mate or stranger, 
friend or foe, will probably be noted on the company delinquency book that day, 
ind published by the adjutant to the whole battalion the next evening. The captain 
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is aman of few words: tothe upper-class 


man a mere look tells what is amiss: to 


the plebe he frequently adds a brief ad 


tion or reprootl Poor vyvoung bears! 


1 host of troubles to encoun 
thousand things to learn in less 

To see them, even when 
walking about 


the 


on duty 
first 


ttle fingers pressed to 


summer at 


and the palms 
so that the 
their 
it as an ironing-board, one only 


vonders that even ol 


* trousers 
nds flat to the 


hare to be 


front, 


shoulders and 


square 
backs fl: 
| age can ever bend 
or bow them 

Inspection over, there is a moment’s 
breathing spell. Then the adjutant, with 
his sergeant-major and markers, appears 
at the head of the general parade, raises 
his hand in signal to the band, the drum- 
major whirls his baton, drums and fifes 
strike up the lively notes of ‘‘adjutant’s 
call,” the full band crashes into the mar- 
tial melody of a spirited quickstep, and 
the four companies come striding forth. 
There is no moment’s delay, but with the 


ease and rrace of long 


practice the adju- 


tant forms the line, the captains march 


their perfectly drilled commands to their 
appointed places, guides spring out to the 


front, ranks are dressed to the centre, the 


band abruptly ceases, and the ringing 
voice of the adjutant orders, ‘** Guides 


posts!’ Each in turn, the four companies 


are brought to the ‘‘ carry,” ‘‘ order,” and 


parade rest,” the drum-major whirls his 


baton again, there is a flourish of trumpets 


and drums, and then band and field music 
‘*trooping’ down in front of that 
line of gray and white. It is 


come 
statuesque 
a sight well worth seeing any bright sum 
mer morning, and there are hosts of look 
ers on—mothers, sisters, and sweethearts 
by the dozen, each one of whom has in 
those motionless ranks some especial ca- 
the of her 
however general be the 
Back to its post 


det who is central object 
thoughts, 
flow of 
goes the band, after a bewildering counter- 
there 


is another flourish, another abrupt stop 


may 
conversation. 
march, near the sentry on No. 6; 
to the music, and in its place there rings 
the clear young 
he the 
line to attention, opens the ranks, then 


comes gleaming down to the centre, turns 


morning air 
the adjutant 


upon the 


voice of as ealls 


sharply to the right in front of the colors, 
and with quick, springy steps the most 
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envied youth at the Point stalks out 
the front, halts midway to the comma 
ing othicer, faces about, and at his I 
word arms clash to the ** present.” O 
more he faces the dark blue figure stay 
ing solitary at the front, lowers his sy 
in graceful salute, and reports: “Sir 
parade is formed.” The officer in co 
mand may be a hero of a dozen battles a 
‘ brevets,” but to lookers on, cadet a 
civilian, ‘tis safe to say he is an object 
small consequence as compared with t] 
graceful stripling who takes his place 
his side. Possibly it is the consciousnes 
of this fact that makes his own share 
the ceremony so brief and perfunctor 
He puts the battalion through a very sho 
exercise in the manual, and then, with ai 
air of evident relief, turns over the contro 
of affairs to the adjutant once more. Thy 
first sergeants and the plume-crested co 
lossus of a drum-major make their precis 
reports; then with simultaneous clash the 
face toward 
the centre; the adjutant and his fellow 


officers return swords, and 


magnates close in front of the colors, face 
the commanding officer in a long line of 
‘** Forward, 
cuide centre!” is the adjutant’s next com 
mand, and at the word *‘ march” the band 
again strikes up, and with perfect align 
ment a full score of young captains and 
subalterns march jauntily to the front 
halt short at six yards from the lonely 
looking party in sombre blue, together the 


black plumes and red sashes. 


white-gloved hands are raised in soldierly 
salute, together they drop, and the stat 
uesque line becomes a seattering flock as 
the plumes and sashes scurry back to thi 
tents, whither the companies march at the 
same instant. It often happens in camp 
that morning inspection follows instead 
of precedes dress parade as time is short 
In this case the captains put their men 
through the ordeal while a detail from 
each company, conducted by the first ser 
geant, is proceeding to another, guard 
mounting, the prettiest ceremony of the 
day. 

To all but those ‘‘marching on” with 
the new guard this half-hour is the bright 
est between the rising and setting of the 
sun, for the moment inspection is over all 
cadets not on duty and who have friends 
among the lady spectators are mingling 
with them back of the guard tents, and 
fun and flirtation begin forthwith. It is 
a short half-hour, for all the 
warning drum is thundering again, and 


too soon 
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leave-takings are of the briefest descrip- 
tion. Sharp at the stroke of nine the 
classes are again in ranks, and the hour 
of battery drill has come The ** plebe a" 
march stiffly out to the field guns south 
of camp the yearlings, wheeling into 
column of sections, swing jauntily off un 
der their detail of First Class officers to 
vhere the battery horses have already 
been hitched to the limbers and eaissons 
out on the cavalry plain, and that portion 
of the senior class not required as chiefs of 
platoon or section at the field batteries is 
already springing down the winding path 
to the ** battery at the water's 
edge, and presently you will hear a thun 


sea coast” 


der of great guns that will stun all Orange 
County—or would, but for the barriers of 
the massive hills that shut us in on every 
side. 

The liveliest spectacle, however, is here 
on the plain, for of all the drills and ex- 
ercises in which the cadet excels he is at 
his best in those of the mounted service. 
Daring horsemen are the youngsters after 
two years’ practice in the riding hall, and 
light battery drill is a famous place for 
Watch the boys as they go 
to their stations. The seniors, in their 


exhibition. 


riding dress, gauntlets, and cavalry sa- 
bres, swing easily into the saddles of the 
somewhat vicious-looking steeds that are 
held in readiness for them, adjust their 
stirrups, take a preliminary and surrep- 
titious dig with their spurred heels to test 
the mettle of their nags, then clatter off 
to their posts to look over the horses and 
drivers of their detachments. The year- 
lings in their natty shell jackets stand 
ready at the guns; the bugle blares the 
signal ‘‘cannoneers mount,” and, like so 
many agile monkeys, they spring to their 
seats on the ammunition chests, and with 
another bugle blast, and rumble of hoof 
and wheel and clink of trunnion, away 
goes the battery down the gravelly plain. 
There are a few preliminary moves to 
warm them up to their work; the battery 
commander, a young artillery officer who 
knows his trade, swings them to and fro, 
faster and faster, from one formation to 
column, line, and battery — and 
then, as though ordered to check the ad- 


other 


vance of an enemy swarming up the 
heights and give him canister at short 
range, with cracking whips and plunging 
steeds and rattle and roar of hoof and 
wheel, and hoarse-throated commands 
and stirring 


} 


bugle peals, up the plain they 





g 
crowd of spectators at the guard t 
when there is a short, sudGen bla 


come at tearing gallop unth] opposit 


simultaneous shout from the \‘ chief 
vision of rearing horses as the Neut 
and sergeants halt short on line\ wit 
brilliant guidon—generally the hoost 
turesque horseman of the warlike \h: 
and always posted on the flank 1: 
the ladies—a flash of sabres in the 
sudden ‘‘ rein in” of the line of cais 
and gradual settle down to a stand, If 
before which, nimble as eats, the cann 
eers have sprung from their seats, and a 
streaking it across the gap to where thi 
chiefs are seated on their excited chargers 
Around sweep the guns with sudden swir 
that wellnigh capsizes them—the three 
youngsters on limber seemingly 







each 
hanging on as though seated on sticking 
plasters—there is a rattle and bang of 
pintle-hooks, hoarse shouts of ‘‘ Drive on” 
to the gun teams; gray and white forms 
leap and sway in and out among the 
wheels; sponges and rammers whirl in 
air; there is a belch of flame, smoke, and 
thunder-cloud, a bellowing roar; another, 
another—half a dozen in quick succession ; 
a thick sulphurous haze settles down on 
the plain and envelops guns and gun- 
ners; and suddenly comes another blare 
of bugle. ‘‘ Cease firing” is the shout, and 
the mimic scene of Buena Vista is over. 
Even before the smoke has cleared away 
another order is given, with prompt, ex 
citing response; plunging horses, crack 
ing whips, a rush of teams, limbers, and 
caissons between the black muzzles of the 
guns; a sudden whirl about of wheels and 
handspikes, and the next instant smoke 
and flame are belching in thunder-claps 
over the very ground where stood the 
waiting teams only a moment before. 
Then comes still another signal, a stowing 
away of handspikes and rammers, a rapid 
rein-about of the limber teams, another 
blare, and away they go, the white legs 
of the cannoneers flashing in a race be 
side their bounding guns; a rush across 
the road to the edge of the grassy level 
beyond, another sudden whirl into bat 
tery, a thundering salute to the rocky 
heights to the west, an echoing roar from 
the great columbiads and Parrotts at the 
‘*sea-coast” down by the Hudson, and 
the Point fairly trembles with the shock 
and concussion. There is no hour of the 
day to match the excitement and élan of 
that of battery drill. 








o'clock puts an end to it. Back 
all the the 
ngs glowing with exhilaration and 
with prospective 
ements in the same line, the First 





classes to their tents, 





Lhe plebes big 


s men dignified and deliberate, as 


es their station. There is but short 
te By 10.30 the drum again sum 
s all to they 

go, White-legged columns, the seniors 


mtoon drill down at the bay, 


ranks, and away 























earlings to the laboratory, where 

a learn all manner of pyrotechny, 

ah plebes to recitation in tactics, 

thi | thence to an hour's drill 
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OSS Point aims to make its graduates gen- 
ve] tlemen as well as soldiers, and gentlemen 
at a must mingle in society to gain there the 
ky : sh and ease which should mark the 
ym l-bred man. Good dancers have always 
the en found among the cadets, but for 
nd ws this was an elective accomplish- 
ck it. Observant officers noted that as a 
the » only those cadets who danced were 
of t to seek the society of ladies, and every 





knows that in ‘‘ forming” the man- 
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ners of a gentleman association with re 
fined and cultured women is simply in 
the inflexible 
rule that every cadet must learn to dance, 


dispensable. Hence now 
as he does to ride, fence, shoot, Spar, and 
swim, and before he begins his long tus 
sle with mathematics and science the em 
bryo soldier is turned over to the daily 
ministration of a Turveydrop 


At the 


battalion 


whole 


one o clock 









THE ‘ROW’ AT DRESS PARADE 


marches to dinner as to break- 
fast, except that on days of unu 
sual warmth they are clad from 
head to foot in glistening white 
shell 
eS, trousers all spotless as the driv 

en The First and Third 

classes take their turns with the 

dancing teacher during the early 
At four o'clock ** po- 
eall” the entire 
within the line of sentries is scrupulously 
‘*spruced up” by details from the lower 


helmets, jackets, and 


snow. 


afternoon. 


lice sounds, and space 


The whole battalion forms under 
arms as the sun goes westering down, and 


classes. 


with the long skirmish lines firing in ad 
vance or retreat, rallying-on the reserves 
and around the colors, or deploying at the 
run, volleying at imaginary charges of 
cavalry, or picking off the distant leaders 
of a smoke-shrouded adversary, all to the 


weoaenetiecred 


Y broksSh% = ee a 
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ng accompaniment of skirmish ealls 


1 1 1 
the kev-bugles, the scene 


inspiring 


}o 
away northward 


rorge tanas, 


insisted oO} 7) hy) the distant spires of Nev 


tne many summer resorts aionge the { reathed outlines 
r-bank below, and when the drun } h, what a view to look b: 
evening parade 


+ 


throng of spee tion on the 


rs 1S far greater Nh 


in lonely scout amid 


inat‘‘ troop,” and ¥ 4.) - wastes of 


aesert 
»ceremony is still ‘ ickse sage-brush and al 
re stately. The kali! Ifthe day be 
of the sunset 

and the flutter 
yearth of the great ss over near Target 
garrison flag add “Lia Hill, and tempt the 


vid interest to 


warm, the cadet may 


visit the bath-houses 


swift tides of the 
lervous souls, and Bs | PS te Hudson under the 
sometimes lead to ‘ Y ; ay wary eve of the Ger 
sudden capsizing of r man Schwimm-met 
‘camp stools with . ster, whoisso proud 
their startled oecu ae i : : of the experts he 
pants, and to a con met! Me NS makes in general 
sequently percepti j = \Wae Oe athleties and with 
ble seismic effect on UN i ; fist and foil and 
the usually stolid PA Uh Od : 4 broadsword. 
line. ‘* Laughing in A St a : But there are at 
ranks” isoneamong \ tractions which out 
the million military , oe ee i rival these, and still 
misdemeanors for om f Hel! ; more likely, with 
which a cadet can® , ; : some sweet-faced en- 
acquire demerit,and AN slaver,the cadet may 
a broad grin, be it a y ee wander through the 
noiseless as a kit iA 5 shades of that ever 
ten’s footfall, is eo Bl : We ; beautiful Chain 
“laughter” in the \ , ' AEN es Batte ry” walk that 
inexorable military long since resigned 
sense. S " its official title in 
And so from sun Tia " ae s + favor of one so infi 
rise to sunset, after ee Joe nitely more descrip- 
which comes. the 2 ‘ i a4 [se tive Flirtation 
march to supper, the eee and there 
day has been one of . a yuuttons 
ceaseless duty and a lat may 
instruction, but so 
full of life, variety, 
and spirited move “ PLIRT *s hour 
ment that it is not hrall him in 
in camp that the f silken memori 


eadet finds cause to chafe at the monoto- that will bind him close and closer 

ny. There have even been blissful morn- ing victim in her maiden toils. 

ing hours for the two dozen young fel- decade our statisticians labor over 
lows relieved at half past eight from question of the shifting centre of popula 
guard duty, and given until dinner roll- tion of these United States, but no contro- 
call to reeuperate These may roam a \ v arises as to the actual centre of flirta- 
will over the heights and ravines to the tion: all authorities unite on West Point 
west, look down from the battlements of {vening is our young soldier's gala 
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rHE GRADUATING HOP 


grim cor- 
alive 
swish of silken 


hts a week the 
* Academie” 


music, laughter, the 


tim Three nig 


ridors of the old are 


with 


and animated movement to and fro 


of dozens of fair 


girls in dainty evening 


adress, and 


of slender cavaliers in gray and 


white, often brightened with crimson sash 


and glitteringchevrons. Eventhe ‘‘hops” 


are run on military time. Precisely at the 


appointed hour the floor-manager signals 


to his musicians, and the first dance begins. 


Precisely at the designated moment, be it 
in the very midst of dreamy waltz or spir 
ited Lancers, the inevitable and inexorable 
drum crashes through the resounding cor 
ridors its imperious summons; the dancers 
the la 
bundled into the waiting “buses 
the 
gray and white cavaliers exchange hur- 


scurry away to the dressing-rooms; 
dies are 


or led away by faithful chaperons; 


ried vet often most effec 
tive nights with 
partners ; the 
drums and fifes strike up 


eood 
their fair 

their shrill tattoo far over in camp 

and away go the future hopes of 

the nation, scudding to their com 
panies to avoid a “‘ late.” For the eighth 
and last time that day the sergeants call 
their rolls and report to their captains, 
the captains to the adjutant or officer of 
the day, while the “ 
army lieutenant, stands close at hand to 
Then fol 
low ten minutes’ chat, subdued scuffle and 
laughter in the company streets while the 
youngsters are making down their beds 
for the night (nothing but blankets on the 
hard tent floors) ; 
single tap on the snare-drum at the guard 
tents, sharp orders of ‘‘ Put out 


officer in charge,” an 


see that all is in regular form. 


then comes a sudden 


those 
lights!” two more similar taps, and before 
the last has died away the darkness of 
Erebus has settled down on camp, and all 
is silent as the grave. 

For a few minutes the cadet officers pa 
trol their company streets to insure order, 
and then the officers of the guard are left 
in charge. The sentries pace their silent 
posts, watchful, wary, for they know not 
when, nor how, nor how many disturbers 
may appear, and the faintest lack of effi 
ciency is visited by prompt punishment. 

‘T did not see,” or ‘‘ [did not hear,” is an 
excuse that is never accepted, for sen 
tries must be all eyes, ears, wits, and pluck. 
Even First Class men when on post are 
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jected to manifold tests of their know- 


ce of sentry duty, but to the plebe the 


few nights on guard are of vivid in 


est Time was when, as a means of 


vuardsmen experts 
art, the authorities 


ing these youthful 
Ltneir 


yvinked al 
at was known as ‘‘ deviling plebes on 
st’ —a species of horse-play that had in 
te zest forall the participants except t] 


LLIIC 
Ve Spectres, spooks, goblins damned, 
f André and Arnold, 


ikidanks,” cavalry « 


cvreat hi 


yn 


broomsticks, 


SUNDAY 


light batteries of wheelbarrows, cow-boys 
with lassos—each and all must seen, 
challenged, halted, until examined by a 
corporal of the guard, and as all were apt 
to come at the same instant, and from ey 
ery possible direction, the unlucky sen 
try was often at his wits’ end; often, too, 
whirled off his post and roped into Fort 
Clinton ditch. But ‘‘ deviling plebes,” as 
conducted in the rough old days, is one of 
the lost arts at the Point. 

Barrack life is a far different thing 
On the 28th of August the ‘‘ furlough 
class” returns to duty, the corps strikes 


be 


MORNING 
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tents at the tap of the drum,and march 
es with flying colors to the great gray bar 


racks 


its 


Here the young soldiers are housed 


for the long academic year, and for ten 
months of unremitting study. So long as 


the weather will permit there is one drill 


h afternoon but Saturday and Sunday, 


hnspection Of the battahon un 


and 
but now eve rything iss ibordinated 


der ar id the daily guard mount 


parade 
to the mental training 
the size ol 


and a dozen articles 
this could give but faint de 





INSPECTION. 


the 


; Let us 
look rather to the mode of life as now pre 


seription of course of study 


seribed., 

Four stories high are the barracks, with 
ll ven 
ated by steam, and lighted | 


spacious cellars underneath ; dry, we 
tilated, he V 


ras. 


Ten hallways with iron stairs pierce 


the massive building from front to rear, 


each hallway being termed a “‘ division” 
of barracks. 


Each division has four rooms 
on a floor, t 


the hall, 


those in the great 


vo on each side of 
and all rooms except 
towers are of the same size. shape, and 


finish. The end farthest from the win 


i 
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aleg 
‘ont 


i ron 


th a 


Thal 

press 

wood 

coutr n 


room, each having an { 


name 


we used to 


along with 


a broom, a 
(for 

anything 

dle >, 


wil ‘contraband” in bar 


little framed 
Each stows his white trou 


racks and al 


wooden 
mirror 
sers, under-clothing, shirts, belts, 


lars, culf 


7 
Col 
tools. 
brushes, and combs on their appropri 


Ss, rloves. Shaving 


ves in his half of the clothes 

each item in a sé parate pile of 
own kind, folded 
» to the front, square and vertical 


and on line 


neativ foided, 


with front edge of shelf. 
All books except those 1 


] 


actual use 


are squarely stood up, backs to front, 


ill) 


LO LimMsel 


irniture 


ves 


with a eross piece 


s an iron bedstead 


hooks against the par 


, 
stout table, an 1ron 


led a ‘* clothes 
ind 


{ 


adress hats, a 


or caps and ac 


ule occupy each 
f and the above 


to begin house 


keeping. Each purchases at the commis 
sary store a single mattress for his bed 
of curtains of 

pattern and 
color for his aleove. In 
common they provide a 


and, if he choose, a set 


prescribed 


eC 


wooden wash 
stand, two buck 


ets, two w ash 


EN RECONNAISSANCE 
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nst the wall on top of clothes press. l te as to interior detai 


cadet neat] ; is name and his furniture, and prepare 
t over his shelves, his accoutrements, 
ileove, and in the slips of the *‘ orderly 
rad; each folds his bedding mattress 
all, on the head of his bedstead, and 
intil tattoo can it be taken down; 
hangs his clothing in prescribed or 
Onl the 1ron hooks, overcoat on tirst, 
orm coat on second,trousers on third, 
jackets and riding rig further bae 
d the clothes-bag for soiled linen, ete 
stof all: each ranges his shoes (no boots 
owed) in accurate line, toes to front, at 
vot of bed: each takes week about as 
orderly,” and must sweep and dust and 
») up everything in the room outside of 


s comrade’s aleove during his ** orderly 


‘CANDIDATES TURN OUT PROMPTLY !” 


week,” and from the first of September un- callsareas regular, though not as frequent, 
til the middle of June he can count on asincamp,butfrom8 A.M. tol P.M. no cadet 
that room’s being inspected at least twice can enter any room in barracks except his 
each day and sometimes oftener, and on own, or leave his own except to go to reci 
being himself ‘‘spotted” on the demerit tation. From 2 until 4 P.M. the same rule 
books if the least thing be found out of obtains. At 4.15 in spring and fall are the 
place or in disorder. artillery or infantry drills, and at some 

At daybreak the roar of the reveille seasons the riding lessons of the Third 
gun and the thunder of the drums sum- Class. At sunset is the inevitable “ re- 
mon him to roll-call, and he goes down treat” parade; then an hour, perhaps, for 
those iron stairs four and five at a jump. exercise and relaxation. Supper in due 
After that he has half an hour in which course, and half an hour afterward the bu- 
to sweep, settle things, make up his bed, gle wails the dismal ‘‘call to quarters,” 
wash and dress for the day (reveille garb which summons every cadet to his room. 
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‘All 
right?” they ask, as they make their hur 
ried visit to the different 
multitude of things, but 
and so the evening study 
You 


front of 


In ten minutes the sentries inspect. 


rooms, and the 
answer covers a 
is conclusive; 
hours begin the bright 
ly lighted 


evening 


may 


pass 


I 
barracks wintry 
but the 
tramp of the sentries on the lower floor 
A cadet who quits his room to visit that 
ttle risk If 
seen or heard by the sentry, or caught at 


any 


and hear not a sound 


of a comrade does it at no li 


it by the ‘‘ tactical officer” or officer of the 


dav. he is booked for certain demerits, 


and the punishment of **extras,” or con 

finement during the one hebdomadal half- 

holiday 
One 


will 


months 
cadet 
with the academy and the military ser- 


hundred demerits in 
sever 


SIX 
the connection of any 
vice; and with very small exercise of in 
genuity a cadet can pick up the entire 
number in a single day, and do it with- 
out leaving his room either. It 
cadet tradition that the gifted Edgar Allan 
Poe showed a phenomenal ability in that 
line. 

Rigid as is the discipline and unbend- 
ing the routine, time fairly flies through 
The cadet 
marches to his recitations with the same 


was a 


those months of barrack life 


precision and silence that he marches to 
parade, and is no sooner out of one recita 
tion-room than he must begin preparation 
for As a but 
three recitations a day—two in the morn 
Mathe 


engineering are 


another rule, there are 


ing and one in the afternoon. 
maties, mechanics, and 
disposed of between eight and eleven, each 
half of each class reciting ninety minutes, 
and each class being divided into sections 
of ten to twelve cadets to facilitate instrue 
tion. Each section has its own recitation 
room, and its own instructor in the person 
of a young officer who is especially skilled 


in the 
From eleven until one, chemistry, geo 


science or study being pursued. 
ogy, French, and Spanish are the main 
topics; and in the drowsy afternoons his- 
tory, law, and drawing keep the youngsters 
busy. All this sounds as though the work 
were sedentary, and that no exercise crept 
The 
plebes have their daily gymnastics undera 


in, but such is far from the case. 


skilful teacher, and the three upper class 


the 
theirlessonsin horsemanship. West Point 


es have liveliest kind of exercise in 


riding deserves a chapter by itself, for it 
would be a revelation to the city schools. 
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Bareback, with crossed stirrups, with « 


ery kind of a horse except an easy on 
' 


the 
more before they veta fi Ot-rest. 


boys have to rough it for a year « 
The bi 
gloomy riding-hall has its agile tena 
day after day during the fall and wint 
months, indeed the bo 
who are not time and again rolled in t} 
tan - bark or pitched headlong over tt 
hurdles. A cat with its reputed plura 
ity of lives would be dead a dozen times 
over in taking half thos 
laughing youngsters will eagerly seek in 
their\three years at cavalry and light 
artillery drill, but it seems impossible to 
kill a cadet, and just as hard to seare one 
More reckless, daring, graceful riding on¢ 


and few are 


the chances 


need never look to see than among the 
Seniors when they come before the Board 
of Visitors in June; and all through th: 
spring, varied by oceasional scouts and 
reconnoissances over the rough mountail 
roads, the drills of the cavalry battalion 
on the plain are sights that one can ney 
er tire of watching; while after an hour's 
‘‘running at the heads,” or leaping hur 
dles bareback, picking up handkerchiefs 
from the ground, or mounting and dis 
mounting at a gallop, the boys come back 
from the hall covered with glory, and 
tan - bark, but with famous appetites and 
few No, there is no especial 
lack of exercise even in the weeks of hard 
est study. 


bruises. 


Only during those dread ex 
aminations in January do some of the 
youngsters seem to lose their color; but 
the questions they then have to answer, 
the two weeks’ ordeal they then have to 
undergo, are enough to scare an encyclo 
peedia. 

The winter soon wears away, the spring 
time comes, and then June, the month of 
and graduation. Even as the stal 
wart Seniors are passing their final exam 
inations the Point begins to fill up with 
several 


roses- 


score of young strangers 


suspicious youths, in civilian 


shy, 
garb of a 
dozen different fashions, but in singularly 
unanimous frame of mind. One and all 
they have heard rumor of the rough 
usages that formerly surrounded the ini 
tiation of the new cadet 
watch for 


, and are on the 
demonstrations. No 
graduate will attempt to deny that there 
was a time in the history of the academy 
when there was a vast deal of ‘hazing,’ 
and that it was continued for the entire 
period of camp; but the ‘‘ plebes” them 
selves would seldom make complaint o1 


similar 
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information of their tormentors: nine 
ten took it all grimly or 
whined 


of cood-hu 
ed W ho or pro 


sted 
the next year’s work 


ly, and those 
al all were sure to be the he ad de vils 
* Deviling” w: 


iS 


linarily conducted with rare discrimina 


n; those young men who were lid,’ 
respecting, putting on no airs, and 
nding their own business, managed to 
t along with very little trouble; whereas 
yearlings went wild with e 

rh 


er a bumptious new-comer with a hi 

His life w 
irden to him, and no mistake. 
odily harm inflicted 


hrough some unforeseen accident. 


pinion of himself as made a 
Still, no 
except 


Haz 


1 
ther in 


was ever 
ng as conducted at one time or o 
very college in the United States has had 
far that really harmful about 
t than the system as it prevailed at the 
Point; but the latter was publie property, 


ind far more notice was taken according 


more was 


ly. At most colleges, too, it was the meek 
ind most friendless of the Freshmen who 
came in for the liveliest hazing; the rich 
and influential had means of escape. At 
West Point the very W the 
ease: the higher in rank or riches was the 


opposite as 


father. the more pre sumably had the son 


to be ‘‘ taken down,” to reach the rabidly 


democratic standard of the corps 


+} 
timent 
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In course of time, however. publie sen 


set strongly against the 


in 
It took hard 
ingenuity and activity of the corps 
but the thing 


very 


work to uproot it, 


are something phe nomenal: 


has been done, and to-day the aneie ntand 
1adow 


The 


GISCc! 


{ hh] r } 
‘tionabie Custom 1s but the si 


, ] 
formerly vigorous substance 


} Ss are drilled as sharply and 
plined as thoroughly as ever before, the 
between their and 
intained, but 
that 


” 


line of de mareation ‘Ss 


s still ms 
the 


a burden, and the 


1 
the senior classes 1 


tricks and pranks, faggineg 


the 
‘Vanking 


fo 
t¢ 


renaered 11 


that made night hideous, and with them 


all that had a tendency to the harmful, 


“a i 
cally abolished 


have been practi 

In three-quarters of a century of useful 
ness and success the Point has known no 
higher scholarship, of 


] } 
sounder dais 


era of 
cipline, and of more brilliant promise than 
that 
tration of the last five years; 
port of the Board of Visitors of 1886, sev 
by 


Wihiel 


culminates with the adminis 


and the re 


eral of whose number were animated 
1] . t 


an unusually searching spirit of investi 


com 


gation, and stimulated possibly by 


plaints of undue severity and needless re 
has stamped its every military 
and 


rill, discipline, instruction, 


al of its unqualified approval. 








—( 
JOSEPH 


VHE 


‘| 


raordinary customs 


fetichism and 


a decided 


and 

the 

Soudan town 

goal of our pilgrim 
il] 
the 
Herodotus deseribes the 


up a iOW POCKYN 


are reminded by 


thal 


re now among as being 1 
iv characterized the a: 


1 
DY 


their fists 


We have long 


} 
cursing and shaking 


sun at mid-day 


] 


ceased to wonder < 


joved experiences unknow 


trious geographer and exposed as 
heat of hi 


to the s His 


ty 


we 


velitering solar mayjes 


] x f 
shadow ot 


ll mitigated bv the a cloud. 


are painfully aware of a tendency to 


revert to the primitive habit 


The 


erest ol 


the 


1] ’ 
IS reached, and as we 


worst, however, is over, and 


sant 
the hill 


pause to regain and our 
is the habit 
of personally conducted parties, improve 
rew 


to make Cle 


mop 


streaming faces, we as 


our mind by a judicious remarks 


tending our whereabouts. 


Wa-aes 


of the 


ar 


+ 


now at a distance of 1500 miles 


soutl the 


Mediterranean, about 


YUDAN TOWN. 
THOMSON 


same west from the 


Atlantic, thoug 


the G 


h on 
north 4 


SOU) 


about from lf 


mies 


so that there is no mistake 
heart of Africa 
th of us lie the 
Asben 
barren wastes of the Sahar 


the Niger 


Lhe 


to the nor 


inhospitable plateau lands of pas 


Ing nto the 


to the west rolis and bevon 


lie regions yet unpenetrated by the restless 


of the white man, for savage 


tribes and pestiferous forests are mor 
formidable barriers than even waterless 


and burning deserts: to the south lie the 
countries which we have just traversed 
equally deadly and dangerous, and which 
would have 
he fact that 
rlistening reaches 


ce the district to the 


west, 


been but for t 


impenetrable 
the Niger 


cleay Ing a Way throl 


winds in 


oh the primeval for 
ests and malarious delta to the ocean, 


as 
if for the special advantage of the ubig ll 
tous extend wilder 


traveller; eastward 


nesses as barren and hazardous as those 
seen that if 
our town is tinged with the bright flush 


north It will thus be 


: , 
Ot Gawniln®e CLV1LIZatlon, 1t Owes little to 1ts 


ip t 
ronment 


eny 


The landscape which lies below and in 


rTront of us, owing to the unseasonabie pe 


riod of the vear, is not by any means an 


attractive one, though in its apparent des 
ert-li barrenness not without a certain 


Ke 


element of impressiveness The seoreh 


ne dry season, now draw ing neara close, 


i 
has transformed the whole country into a 


series of bare rocks, glaring sands, and red 


fields, which seem incapable of raising 


The 
air heated on these furnace-like plains 


anything for either man or beast. 


rises in hazy undulations, and comes waft 
ed to 


breathable condition 


us laden with dust in an almost un 
The only feature 
which relieves the unutterable monotony 
f the 


there of grim, rugged, solitary trees, which 


oO scene is the occurrence here and 
bid defiance to the scorching sun and arid 
soil, and the appearance of a serpentine 
line of green stretching snake-like along 
the plain, indicating the verdure-clad 
banks of a dried-up stream winding west 
ward toward the Niger 

If w turn to the 
northern aspect of the hill on which we 
we shall extending for 
wd¥d a low broken platform some three 


e now our attention 


stand, observe 
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Westward this 


into the plain, while 


niles in circumference. 


platform orades 


north and east it drops abruptly in rugged 


precipitous clitfs. The scene which this 


platform presents is one of refreshing 
beauty in contrast with the surrounding 
landscape. At first might imagine 
thata delightfully green and shady orove 
fact, 
the desert. 


we 


but a veri 
We have no 
difficulty in distinguishing the now famil 


he ba- 


there—nothing, in 


lies 
table oasis in 
iar abnormally bulky trunk of t 
boah, which looks trebly monstrous be- 

the graceful 
rounding it; there 
diim-palms, strangely branched, as if in 


side feathery acacias sur- 


are also numerous 
Bohemian protest against the prim mast- 
like which 
distinguish the family of trees to which 


stems otherwise invariably 
it belongs, and which is typically repre- 
sented in our landscape by the tall and 
stately fan-palm. 

A closer inspection of this seeming grove 
soon dispels our first impression. Huts 
and houses in great numbers are observed 


peeping from amongst the trees, looking 
cool and cozy or hot and repellent, ac- 
cording as they lie in shade or 
and at last the fact dawns upon us that 


sunshine, 


here exists a town of several thousand in- 


habitants, and that we have almost un- 
awares reached our goal, for the town is 
Wurnu, residence of Umuru, King of the 
Mussulmans of the Soudan, and Sultan 
of Sokoto. 

The whole of the tow 


can be easily seen, by a massive wall 


as 
of 


sun-dried bricks externally plastered with 


nis protected, 


] 


mud. The western front, being more li 
able to attack than the hill and eliff de- 
fended aspects of the other sides, is fur 
ther strengthened by a deep dry ditch or 
the 
wall. In all Soudan towns the great aim 


fosse running along the outside of 
is to prevent a sudden surprise from cav- 
alry, the chief strength of the Soudanese 
armies, and with such precautions as we 
have here it has often happened that 
towns have stood months and even years 
of regular siege before being reduced. 
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The entrances or gateways to the towns 


are conspicuous enough by the forts w hieh 


: . 
lard them, not less than by the sight of 


One of these, 
the 


em 


Massing in and out. 


people } 


I 


the Kofa-n-Rima, from which starts 


road to Kano, the great commercial 


A SOUDANESE 


porium of those regions, appears 


Protected by a 


prom 


ont be low us. 


inently 1 


massive square-built and flat 


re vofed tow 


er, and with a door formed of thick 


roughly cut planks, and covered with iron 


ive we whieh Vv can bring to 
it \ 
sycamore on the outside forms an admira 
ble 


idlers of the 


pon anenem 


plates, it ¢ in bid defiance to any destrue 
{ 
{ 


bear upon leafy, wide-spreading 


lounging ground for the gossips and 


town, who watch the various 


travellers that enter, and thus constitu 
an effective news agency to spread 

knowledge of distinguished or interesti1 
arrivals, as wellas of the affairs and even 
of the outside world, which they glea 


from strangers and foreign merchants. 


MERCHANT 


The only other features to be noticed 
from our point of vantage are the indica 
tions of life which one naturally expects 
near a town of this size. It is only early 
in the morning or late in the afternoon, 
however, that the stir is great, as none but 
those who of necessity must be out and 
active venture beyond the shelter of then 
houses, or from under their shady trees 
A government messenger careering off on 
horseback, a humble trader, foot-sore, ur 
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A GATEWAY 


‘ : : 1 1 
ging on with voice and hand his heavily 
life the 
town, a lazy group of cattle under a tree, 


oaded and burdened ass into 
a herd of camels ruminating by the way 
side, a few toilers in the dusty fields, or a 
woman here and there coming or going to 


neighboring wells with large 


the water 
jars picturesquely poised on their heads, 
alone seem to indicate that Wurnu is not 
quite a Sleepy Hollow, but that some life 
throbs within its mud walls. 

from the hill and 
But first let 
me note the fact that we are the only Eu 


Let us now descend 


seek shelter from the sun 


ropeans who have entered this city since 
Barth, thirty years ago, visited it on his 
to he again 
preceded by Clapperton in 1837, who died 


Timbuctoo, while was 


way 


shortly after at the neighboring town of 
Sokoto. There is another matter about 
as well you should be 


which it may be 


prepared beforehand. Our reception will 


be something unique in the experience of 
most 1n our company 

As we approach the town, and when 
least expected, a party of horsemen in 
fierce Bedouin-like array will spring from 
behind some cliff or out of an unseen hol 


low, and with marrow-piercing war-cries 


and unearthly screams, spears levelled or 


swords uplifted, bear down upon us like 


a whirlwind, amid clouds of dust 


appar 


ently annihilating or sending 
to 
But e 


of backbone, a dozen spears, as it 


pent on 


Gehenna such infidels as ourselves 
ven though vou feel a decided want 
were, al 
ready quivering in your bodies, and your 
heads not worth the purchase, pray ao not 
run away, nor blench for one 


even mo 


ment Assume an indifferent expression 


as if being choppe d up or spitted on spears 


was a daily experience. If you can smile 


in the em rgency, ail the better, for just 


as we seem to feel the hot breath of their 
horses on our cheeks, and in a bewildered 
the 
imity of several spears, a1 
fill 


magic 


sort of way realize disagreeable prox 


; : } +1) 
other snout will 


the air, the galloping horses as if by 


Vill Stand stoeckK-stlil, enveloping us 


in a cloud of dust, and by the cordial 


SaialmMs we 


shouts of weleome and hearty 


shall find a most pleasant assurance tl 


all this hendish display is intended 


honorable welcome to their town 


shall we have realized that this 


they do these in central 
and that 


among friends, when tl 


Lhings mPoudan, 


instead of being among foes we 


are ic horse men are 
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bye nt onee more on 


seen enemy 
and from behind 


hear the notes of 


vould delight 


zing with 


NarmMon 


t without a cer 


n wild, weird charm of some 


its oOWn 


1 , 
you may have heard similar shrill 


lancholy strains in the streets of Cairo 
processions, or still 
] 


Present! 


the musie will cease to monopo 


more ap 
\ 


‘ly in Arab camps 


your attention, as‘the musicians them- 


elr huge 


trumpets 
ipes and hour PLAss 
tomtoms, 


heraiding the approach 


lani nobleman Following at no 


ince comes the respected mag 
Oo iminously clothed, and mounted 
prancing fiery-eyed horse, one mass 
‘ich trappings, which jingle and rustle 

every tep This is the messenger 
sent to bid us welcome bv the Sultan—a 
| that 


which 


vhiech he will with 


perform 
be vine and Invorn grace 


seem somehow specially 


characteristic 


of Mohammedan races. This ceremony 


over, the horsemen Will once more engage 


e, showing their modes of 


and the skill with which they 


weapons and manage their 


li is escorted 


we shall be expect 


+ 


Into procession, and headed by 


a court singer 


who improvises a chant in 


our Honor, WHC IS accompanied DY the 


pipes and accentuated by the 


stentorian 


notes of ti 


le trumpets and the unmusical 


notes of the tomtoms, we shall be con 
ducted through wondering but respectful 
crowds to the quarters specially provided 
for us in the town. 

Let us imagine that this quaint and in 
is over, and that 


housed, that we 


teresting ceremony we 


are safely have listened 


to a second messenger from the Sultan, 
and looked over the abundance of good 
things sent for our immediate entertain- 


ment, and finally have been left alone to 
the 


refresh ourselves and rest after ex- 
cessive fatigues of our journey. 

Toward the eool of the evening we can 
afford to wander forth once more, and 
seek new sights and scenes to gratify our 
lively curiosity. We must be prepared 
N be followed by erowds of the lower 
classes, more eager to see us than even we 
can be to see them. But observe how re- 


spectful they are, and how little of bar 


amination of us, 


barous vulgarity they have in their « 
as compared with t} 
hitherto 
through on our journey to Wurnu 
The streets of 
first 
visitor. 


pagan tribes we have passe 


a town are generally t 
thing to attract the 
Not so in Wurnu 
ordinary sense of the term, there are non 
for the simple reason that the whole ar 
within the walls is divided into a seri 


altention of 


Streets, in t 


of compounds or courts, in which are s 

uated the various huts and houses for th: 
use of the inhabitants. As the high bou 
dary walls of these private areas have not 
been built according to any plan, the d 
ferent quarters of the town are reached DY 
bewildering lanes, which 
lines of communication, but 


are not 
not uncom 


monly, as we can easily see, used also as 


only 


a convenient kind of cloaca, into which 
all manner of refuse may legitimately be 
thrown, from a dead donkey to the refuse 
of the kitchen or the stables The aspect 
of these lanes very much belies the gener 
al character of the Haussa and Fillani, as 
no African peoples [ have met approach 
them in the cleanliness and tidiness 
their own persons, and of the precincts ol 
their courts and houses 

Leaving for another oceasion the ex 
amination of the their 

their penetralia—let us wander through 


inside of houses 


the town. Long dead walls of glaring red 
clay suggesting prisons are varied by the 
oecurrence here and there ofa square tow 
er-like building having an ordinary door 
way to the street. From the 


these towers project long clay 


roofs of 
pipes to 
off the water from the flat 
Sometimes, instead of a flat-roofed build- 
ing, a 


drain roofs. 
takes its 
place, and in place of the ordinary Euro 
pean-like doorway characteristic of all the 


conical-roofed erection 


square buildings, a horseshoe-shaped en 
Mats or 
fences of sorghum stalks replace not in 
frequently the massive mud walls which 
enclose the compounds of the wealthy. 
These are all the architectural features 
which meet the inquiring gaze of the 
traveller. 

Having thus little to note in the houses 
we must turn to other objects for points 
of interest. 


trance performs the same duty. 


And truly there is no lack 
In shady nooks sit picturesque groups of 
natives in all kinds of combinations dis 
cussing the news of the day, haggling 
over a purchase, or busily engaged in 
embroidery or making up of gowns and 
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WEAPONS OF WAR AND CAVALRY ACCOUTREMENTS 


trousers, This trade, we mav note ishere turn with raplaity, and awav like 


entirely in the hands of men, who ply the the wind out of harm’s way At other 


needle with much skill. Further on we times the favorite mode of progression is 


meet a courtier rorgeously dressed, look by making ti horse's left legs simultane 


ng in his voluminous garments a very ously alternate with those of the richt 


Falstaff in bulk,as he goes ambling paston side, a method of travelling which is very 

his still more richly decorated horse, bent pleasant and easy. The riders are fond 
on a little exercise in the cool of the even- of making their horses prance and plunge 
ing. Of the personal appearance of this about with fierce and { ery action There 
aristocrat I shall not now speak, put we IS nothing vhich the central Soudanese 
may take notice of the horse. By good is so proud of as his horse, and nothing 
luck here happens to be one standing to which he devotes more time and atten 

vaiting to be mounted, so we can more tion than its appearance and trappings 

conveniently examine steed and trappings The head-gear is almost one mass of brass 

in detail. The animal before us isa very plated ornaments, little bells, and a thou 

fair specimen of a Soudanese horse [t sand tassels and flaps of leat 

is somewhat lanky, with little beauty of light blue, or dark red. The 

line, but it is fiery-eyed, and its tail and plaited reins would almost hold an ele 

mane, being uncut, give it a somewhat phant for strength, while the 

wild appearance. Soudanese horses are fect instruments of torture 

generally very vicious and difficult to jaw passes through a ring of iron, which 
manage,stallions alone being used for rid- is attached to a T-shaped bar lying in the 
ing purposes. They are specially trained mouth, and the whole arrangement. is 
for sudden forward charges, to stop within such as to give sufficient leverage to break 


their own length when in full gallop, to the lower jaw without much difficulty. 
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So powerful 


is the bit that the slightest 
touch of the reins is sufficient to cause the 
poor brute to rear in the air, and not un 
commonly fall back. 


on 17 
he saddl 


e is of the most ponderous as 
well as the most gorgeous description, 


The Soudanese artist revels here in his 
intricate patterns and his richest col 
ors, the favorite being crimson, blue, and 


gold. 


most 


Gold-lace and fringes, velvets and 
silks, are alike impressed into use as they 
are for no other purpose. The rider sits 
bolstered up before and behind by erec 
tions a foot high, which make mounting 
the saddle almost impossible without as 
sistance. The stirrups are in keeping with 
the rest of the trappings, of great size, 
generally triumphs of the brass-worker’s 
art. The riding requirements are com 
plete with the addition of a pair of shoes, 
to the heel of are attached some 
formidable spikes, to do duty as spurs, to 
put new mettle in the horse by the draw 
ing of some blood. Apart from the bits 
and the the native rider is most 
careful of his horse, and the fact that tray 
ellers stopping at a town for a night have 
always a present of grain sent for their 


which 
Spurs, 


horses before they themselves are served 


speaks for itself. 
But we must continue our ramble before 
{ 


ight setsin. You will observe that as 


we advance we are leaving the aristocrat 
west end, or court quarter, and cradually 
entering more frequented parts, where the 
life of the town throbs with more force and 
vigor. To one thing, however, our atten 
tion isdrawn more forcibly than agreeably : 
we are reminded only too soon of a char 
acteristic phase of Mohammedan countries. 
At every point of vantage—near the gate 


ways, at the outskirts of the market places, 


or along the more busy thoroughfares 


beggars in every degree of emaciation or 
of loathsome disease appeal to you in the 
name of the Prophet, and as you hope for 
a place in paradise, to minister to their 


wants. In vain, on finding 


to evade them. 
The deformed and the cripples crovel in 
the dust at 


you have 


empty pockets, you try 
your feet with piteous cries; 
the blind, of whom there are large 
bers. lided by 


num 
children, throng round 
you with their empty eye-sockets turned 
on you, more eloquent than words; wo- 
men with hardly a rag to cover their mis 
ld up their fleshless 
with empty calabashes, shrilly de- 
manding alms in the name of God. To 


erable ho 


skeletons 


arms 


see these miserable creatures dragging o 
a life of semi-starvation for a few years 
one is almost tempted to ask if the met} 
ods of more 
better. 


barbarous races were n 
Invoking the aid of the guides sent 
by the Sultan, we are at last relieved of 
the pitiful presence of the army of beggar 
and able to enjoy once more the scen 
around us. We have now reached thi 
industrial quarter of the town, and we ars 
speedily surprised to observe the lengt) 
to which the division of labor has pro 
ceeded among the Haussa. With a dense 
population, a soil unproductive except in 
the rainy season, and an unequal division 
of property, the Soudanese have learned by 
hard experience that each man cannot 
supply all his wants by his own direct la 
bor. Hence has arisen that division of 
tasks which has made him more depend 
ent on his fellow-men, and raised him in 
consequence a great step in the ladder of 
civilization; for he has thus come under a 
law which by its action and interaction 
has widened his requirements and devel 
oped a taste for something which will min- 
ister not merely to the animal cravings 
of the body, but to the more noble delights 
of the mind and soul. Wonder not, then, 
that in one quarter you hear the measured 
clang of blacksmiths’ hammers answered 
by the clinking taps of the brass-workers 
or the dull rhythmic beats of cloth-beaters 
Peeping into this court or the other, you 
may see the weaver bending over his prim 
itive though effective apparatus, and with 
swift action pass the shuttle from hand to 
hand as he works with well-timed move 
ment of the feet the treadles to produce 
the necessary alternation of threads at 
each of the weft. The web he 
manufactures is rarely more than four 
inches broad, but it is well woven, and he 
likes it narrow. 


passage 


You observe some men 
near a number of circular pits, two feet in 
diameter and eight to ten feet deep; 
proach nearer and you will observe that 
these pits are filled with a thick, dark blue 
fluid, while at the same time your nose is 


ap 


assailed by a very strong odor. This is 
the Marina, or place for dyeing cloths with 
indigo—an art for which the Haussa are 
justly famous, as the colors they produce 
are most beautiful and very lasting. 

If you now look beyond the Marina 
you will observe a low kiln-like erection, 
from which much smoke is rising. There 
pottery is being burnt for domestic pur- 
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Within a very small area you may 


LOrs, 


poses 
meet leather-workers, or tanners, tai 


iddle 


men engaged in a score of 


makers, straw-hat weavers, and 


other crafts 
vhich need not be further specitied 
x 


Having proceeded thus far in our ¢ 
imination of the town, we may now pro 


ceed to a more detailed examination of a 
You 


natives ol 


Fillani household and compound 
have learned already that the 
Wurnu, following the custom of their co 
other lands, keep their 
wives as much secluded as possible from 
contact the 
have, aS you have seen, built large 


religionists in 
‘hey 


W all 


with outside world. 


S 


f mud, or, in the case of the poorer peo 
erected mats of the stalks of Kaffir- 
corn, to produce the required degree of 


ple, 

ac 
For greater privacy, those who 
it 
walls, forming 


clusion. 


ire able to afford com 


subdivide the 


pound by other courts 
vithin courts, there being an inner sane 
tum in which the chief wife is enclosed 
like the queen-bee in h 


leave, except for some 


17 eh? 
er Celi, and which 


she will seldom 


ie 
very special reason. The family com 
pound is entered through the portals of 
what may be called the master’s day- 
room, or entrance hall, or audience cham 


This hall is usually 1 





NG COOKED FOOD 


ber, according as it may suit your faney 


lat roe fe d. COV ered 


ith rafters and a thick bed of clay, and 


WW 


ipported by mud walls and central mas 


pillars in number according to the 
An outside 


] 
lane, 


size of the house door vives 


; ‘ : 
admission from the and an inner, so 


to afford a view of the 
In 


IS 


situated as not 
court 
this 


transdcted, 


leads into the private quarters 


} 


and al y 


retreat all Dusiness 


f tl 


ind uge 


cool 


and master oO ie house, 


he is aman who can in idle 


ness, receives his friends and discusses the 


current 


OOS)? 
fOssip 


the affairs of the realm, 


1 1 
the progress I the mis 


or 
sionary enterprise or with fire and sword 
among the Kaffir tribes of the south 
Let us suppose ourselves 
Fill 


stern 


been in 


troduced to a friendly being 


lax in the 


contact W in fic 


: . 
somewhat ies OF his re 


lels, and 
ju 


about 


t} 


nt 


ligion 


herwise accommodating by 


made <¢ 


d 


icious presents, will give us a elimpse 
sacred to 


vith all 


into those precincts which are 


the f 
the } 


mand 


Arriving at his door 


amily 
mp and circumstance at our com 
for display is always judicious in 
we dismount and enter 
We find our friend 


uncivilized lands 
the hall of audience 
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seated 
the 
think it 


but 


cross-legged on a circular 


apartment 


mat at 


back of the He does not 


necessary to rise in greeting us, 
with leaning for- 
ward as he takes our hand, with the salu 
tation of ‘‘ Lafia! 


tendant 


contents himsell 


lafia!’ Meanwhile at 
s spread out mats for us to sit on, 
if 


ve have not brought our camp stools as 


adapted to our habits. As soon as 

are seated our host begins the business 
of making an interminable series of ques 
tions 
that of 


about 


the state of our health and 
living thine connected with 
us. These inquiries he 


every 


plentifully min- 
with compliments and 


gles Arabie excla- 
mations. Everything he is told is appar 


ently asignal illustration of the greatness 


of Allah, and ealls { 
renewed expressio1 
devout gratitude. 
While our interp: 
ter does the polite 
our part we may q 
etly make a judici 
use of our opport 
ties and take stock 
our friend, noting | 
various points in dr 
We o 
serve that he is sler 
derly built, smal 
boned, and with littl 
muscular 


and person. 


develop 
ment, though he seemis 
wiry and tough. H: 
has the negro’s lengt] 
of arm, but little el 
except his dark color 
His face is good, with 
well-raised nose, and 
not too widely expand 
The lips 
thicker 
averace 
but the 
not more 


ed nostrils. 

are slightly 
than the 

European’s, 
jaws are 
prominent. Curious 
ly enough, he has a 
beard, though 
luxuriant—a 


not 
feature 
which belongs neither 
to the pure race of no 
mads which he 
springs nor to the ne 
gro with which 
his ancestors have in 


from 
race 


termarried, for neither 

is usually character 

ized by the possession 

of this appendage. The 

from the The his 

pleasing feature, and have that liquid 

softness and clear depth which so much 

enhance the beauty of many 
races, and he has fine teeth. 

Such is a typical specimen of the Fil- 

lani people 


hair is shaved 


head, eyes are most 


Eastern 


an alien race ruling by fore¢ 
of character over the Haussa, who form 
the mass of the population. 

Turning mentally from the person of 
our host, whose portrait is given above, we 
are at once struck with surprise at the 
weight and astonishing number of yards 
required to make a nobleman’s dress. We 
have often heard of ** baggy Turkish trou 
sers,” but the roomiest Turkish trousers 





be positive 
the Capaclo 
entionables, 
¢ 


ot those pat 


ers Impropet 
that a pair 


1 dozen of ou 


nagine to yourself a 


ve feet broad 
vo feet deep, 
vhen off. 

s sack are the t 
ie feet. Our 
ut his feet thr 
which 
ircles the twen 


string 


four feet of cloth 
he has reduced 

to the cireumfer 
his Waist, 

d he finds his 
s swathed a 
WninodUsS Series 
folds, which, if 

comfortable, 

e at least pictur 


pue, especially 
en the wearer 


S ated. The ap 


irance of this 
cie of dress IS 


ianeed bv taste 
embroidery in 
‘ate Moorish 


itterns round the 


tric 


ikles and up the 
Over the 
iS placed the 


toh. 


cenerally 


trou 
or 
he descrip 


of 


shirt,” 


itle the 
elephant 
r 1t 1 fia 
{J to 


hcient 
quadru 


s1ze 
cover 
+ hnlk< 
i4bDULKY 
} 

] 
i 


and is thus in 


eeping with the 


ousers. I cannot 
o better than de 
it 


ige Sack, 


also as a 
which, 
n stretched 
it, is from eight 
feet 
feet 
At the top 
of the gown 


O twelve 

road and five 
eep. 
or,in 
VoL 


LXXV.—No 


and 


At the 
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ly tights in comparison 
is depths of 
no wonder the na 
‘ts thi 
L\ 

of 


rs. 


1k our European 
scanty when we 

theirs would make 
n enormous sack 
when stretched out flat, 
and you have thelr as 


bottom corners of 


Wo holes for the passage 


friend is only required 


ugh the holes, to draw 


Soudanese 


it 
il 


passage 
the 
feet 


SaChK 
for 

cessary, 

hite 


are 


hed 
wan 
hnamente 


tiful 


Inga considerable de 


taste ant 


The head ve 


tion, ane 


and 


2994 


the bottom ot the sack 


there 


as in the Mexican poncho, for the 
of the each side of 


or gown 1s open tor about three 


+ 


lie passage of the arms when ne 


the extra vards at the side being 
on to the shoulder when the arms 
ted free The front « 
“dd, rule 


intricate 


»f this is or 


with the most 


] 


as a De 


au 
silk embroidery, requir 
Ve LOpme nt of 


1 skill with the 


artistic 
needle 

ir next demands our 
l here we find the 


atten 
character of 








HARPER'S 


] + ‘ . al ] 
Y AIMOSL aS reMarkadie, 


re quir 


does, quite as many yards of ma 


he face is enveloped in a white 
h (sometimes exchanged for a 


the litham. 


‘le of dress is borrowed from the 


one KnOWD 


as 


r tribes of Asben, among whom 
he double purpose of 


n (and 


evad 
so providing a means 
blood feuds), and of keeping 
mouth the fine dust 


Ving in suffoeating 


nose and 
clouds 
he part 


iSlONS 


tain the 


he inhabits. Only on state 


} 


do the Fillani and 
litham on the face; 


Haussa re 
at other times 
it is dropped to the chin, or even to the 
breast Of the turban it need only be 


said that it is in keeping with the rest of 
the 


treme 


dress, and therefore large in the ex 
White is the popular color in 
Killani dress, but not infrequently some 
tint of The cotton of 


which their clothes are made and the in 


blue is adopted 


with 


which they are dyed are both 
ve products, while the weaving and 


ea , ; 
sewing are equally home industries, ev- 
| ; 


erything being marked by the absence of 


shoddy, and by the manipulator’s skill. 


The Fillani,it may be remarked in pass 


» dist 


inguished by their cleanliness, 


water being largely used not 


blution of their persons, but 


¢ theirclothes. The soap is also 


home made 
The dress whose peculiarities we have 


been noting is of 


course that of a wealthy 
man 
thoug} 


remains the same in type, 


‘ering in size, among the poorer 


1 


What 


Classes L 1S 


if the 


they all aim at, and 


] ] 
poor man may be seen in simple 


what 
‘elephant shirt,” it is 


loin-cloth or ragged remnants of 
had once been an 
his misfortune, not his choice. 


Hay ing t 


iv entertainer’s 


hus made a mental inventory 
habili 
ready, on the conclusion of 


person and 
ments, we 
the polite preliminaries of our visit, to ac 


cept his 2 


the 


uidance into the sacred precincts 
of Inner compound. 

Our unexpected apparition in these pre 
served grounds is followed by an amount 
of delightful and piquant confusion, indi 
cated by feminine half screams, half gig 
| the 
ladies have been 
by our intrusion 


gles, which show how susceptible 


fluttered 
We are only in time 


hearts of the 


to catch glimpses of retreating feet and 
left to 


may the questioning looks of some goats, 


skirts, and are answer as best we 
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which stamp indignantly their feet 
seem to inquire what we want there 

In looking round we note the se 
the we 
swept vard, the well-washed earthen 


cooking 


lous cleanness of everything 


and other kitchen ut 


the daintily 


pots, 
sils, earved calabashes 

milk, water, and a variety of purpos 
Here stands part of a tree hollowed j 
a mortar for pounding certain grains, a 


bedded 


which the family meal is ground. Eve 


there a coarse-grained stone 
where are to be observed evidences of 
thrift and industry which distinguish 
Soudanese household. 


tie 


Unlike the dom 
establishments of most Mohammed 
parts, there is no pampered laziness 
Wife and slave al 
are busily engaged in household duti 


voluptuous ease. 


or work which will bring money to t1 
workers. Here is cotton being teased ai 
cleaned,then with spindle and wheel tur 
ed into thread. Food simmers or 
on the fire in the various savory, if oil 


DO 


dishes for which the Haussa women 
famous. We note that no heavy or wm 
womanly tasks are laid upon the femal 
The insides of the various huts, as in the 
cease of the court, are models of clean 
ness, the walls being frequently orna 
mented with In various 
The furniture is of the simplest 
bedstead with mats, 
bashes, earthen-ware water-pots, one larg 


colors aesi@nus 
A raist 


covered some Ca 


unburnt-clay receptacle to hold grain an 
preserve it from rats, another for articles 
of value to secure them in case of fire, are 
the chief articles which attract our atte: 
tion. 

The doorways are noticeable as being 
design borrowe 
probably from the north. 


horseshoe - shaped — a 


In the store-rooms and master’s apart 
ments are to be seen a great variety of 
objects heaped together or lying about 
without any attempt at order. Here may 
be found the owner's weapons of war 
many double with se: 
bards handsomely ornamented with lea 
ther and brass, and suspended by elabo 
rate and betasselled silk ropes, daggers 
intended to be attached to the wrist by 
a leather band 


edged swords, iv 


the cross shape hand| 
when thus carried almost lying in the 
palm of the hand — beautiful lone iro: 
spears neatly and prettily inlaid with 
brass bands, and generally barbed, revol 
vers and pistols of the most obsolete types 
as well as flint-lock look 


guns which 





taffs, 


or 


le? 


But there are 
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if they would be as dangerous to the 
ser as they could possibly be to an en 
are the 


aiso to be 


1\ such 


otfensive weapons 
t seen war dress Ss 
, 1 1 ' "ye 
enormously thick quilts, intended spe 
uiyasa protection against poisoned ar 
imbersome garments looks the most un 
lIdy and of African Fal 


as he ean neither mount his horse 


he warrior when encased in these 


barrel-like 


dismount without assistance, and if 
thorsed he is perfectly he Ipl SS Many 
the wealthy chiefs have also very beau 


il coats of chain armor, with head-gear 


) match. w hieh are probably of old Moor 


Workmanship, and are said by the na 
ves to be as old as David, and are accord 


ly valued at a great price 


Besides the objects which savor of war, 


numbers of other things lying about in 


artistic disorder attract attention Brass 


vesseis are the most 


conspicuous, and in 


dicate a manipulative skill and 
tic taste 
expect 


an artis 


which we would certainly not 


The 


large Cc 


In § ich a 


types of 


country chief 
hative 
ti 


carafe-like in form, urns resembling cof 


it} 


Work are ircuiar 


salvers or ‘avs, globular vessels, others 


fee-pots. They are all elaborately orna 
mented, either in repoussé or chased in 
the 


INntricé 
Moorish 


most 


te manner which characterizes 


art Many fr the designs are 


pa 


as 


l,and worked out with 


tient care Drass- 


workers 


the 


art 
inh 


» tt) 4} » f 
SO Lhings, intiuence Of 


many 


North African ideas is easily traceabie 


+ 


LnoOUug 


h how they come to take such 


fixed root in the Soudan it would be diffi 


have 








VESSELS 


Our wonder at the quaint 
WOrkK 18 enhanced on learn 


all these vessels are hammered 


yrass rods, each two feet lone and 


thickness of Wire, in 


telegraph 
from 


it reaches these parts 


Jurope 


The specimens of pottery w we see 


hich 


lving about exhibit a wonderful skill in 
that industry, considering that as yet they 
have not adopted the potter's wheel. 
extraordinary objects, however, 
the 


In some way or 


our attention are skin 


are moulded into the required 
“raw hide, and so constructed 
the 


not 


as hardly to show 


They are 


piece 
of 


he two edges of the skin 


trace a joint. 


are 
adhere most firmly by some 


The 


white 


ornament 


outer aspect 1s 


light brown with 


and 


kin having those colors 


The 


ft on except on the neck. They 
fitted with e 


matter 


: 
ingeniously ips or lids 


to keep out any foreien Only oil 


grain is kept in them, as water soft 


the In 
they are clearly intended more for orna 


or 


ens untanned skin some cases 


ment than use, as frequently four smaller 
vessels of the same pattern are attached 


AND 


NATIVE GOWNS. 


to the chief one with the most happy and 
artistic effect. 

One thing which we cannot fail to no 
tice in looking round a Wurnu household 
of the ** 


largely acquired wsthetice tastes, and de 


upper ten” is that the people have 


light to surround themselves with articles 
which please the eye, as well as with those 
which are merely useful; and to minister 
to have 


sprung up. 


this taste a score of industries 

By the time we have finished our sur 
vey and made these mental notes the wo 
men of the household have got over their 
first tremors, and come to the conclusion 
that we are a good-natured and a harmless 
At first they peep 


over the wall or out of neighboring door 


looking sort of fellows. 


ways, till, growing bolder, they venture 
in groups out of their hiding-places to se¢ 
Not to alarm 
them, we take notes surreptitiously, and ob 


and doubtless to be seen. 


serve that they make up quite an ethno 
logical collection of African types. Fi 
lani and Haussa women from the neigh 
borhood, Nupé and Yoruba 
from the Niger districts, and others from 
the tribes of Adamawa and the Benué re 


specimens 


Clearly our friend is a man of 
the matter of women 
and 


gion. 
catholic tastes in 
His harem presents all kinds of face 
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ires. from the copper-colored Fillani, 
: slender, lithe figure, well-shaped face, 
| positively beautiful eyes, to the shape 
s form, black skin, ugly face, and mud- 

They 


» all dressed alike, with a lower turkedi 


eyes of the lowest negro ty pe 


cloth round the waist, hanging to the 


SKIN VESSELS 


wound round the 
third 
a shawl on 


ankles, a second sheet 
body under the 
worn in the varied modes of 
The hair is gath 


armpits, and a 


the head and shoulder. 

ered into a solid ridge of grease and hair, 
which extends from the brow to the nape 
of the neck, something after the manner 
From each tem 


The 


of the crest of a helmet. 
ple hangs a kind of stiff love-lock 


ANI 


1? 


t 
ul 


¥ 


te 


) 


are adorned with enormous 


bar 


f 
S Ol 


of 
the ends ornamented wit] 


\ 
NA 


VV ankiel solid DrAass, the be 


i@ little short an inch anda h 


lickness 
made polygonal beads. 

ofa k 

Round the wrist are 


r finished could be turned out 


ypean workshop 


ti haa 


ray 
€%.-9 
+ #h 
ease ied 


NATIVE CLOTHS 


placed several more brass bracelets, not 
so expansively made, but collectively so 
h 
are frequently 


eavy that to ease their arms the wearers 
to 


clasped behind the head or h wnging down 


be seen with hands 


their backs. Their ornaments usually in 
clude a string of agate beads made in the 
The 


ect 


country. women, unlike the men, 


do not aff white colors, the more fash 
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SWEETMEAT SELLER 


ionable cloths being checks of dark blue, 
tint of white, and 
Amone those who can afford 
the latter 


a medium the same, 


Magenta 


expensive articles two colors 


are prey alent. 


I have said that strangers are not usu- 
ally admitted into the family compound, 


put { 


it must not be supposed that the wo 


men are strictly kept inside and never let 
out In the evenings 
left at liberty 


to wander forth and join in any dance or 


Quite the reverse. 
= 


they are almost invariably 


merry-making there may be afoot, and I 
would not like to be responsible for the 
statement that their behavior is always of 
the During the 


day, also, if any of the women have any 


best on these occasions. 


thing to buy or sell at the market, there is 


In 


the more we althy families, however, there 


no restriction to their going thither. 


is always one if two wives who are 


not 


kept in strict seclusion, and not unfre 


quently eunuchs are employed to guard 
the morals of the harem 
Such 


are the main features of a Wur 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


nu household, and from prince to paup 


it is the same in kind, if differing in « 
We have now but to drink a ea 
bash of fura, a kind of thin acid gy 
largely drank during the heat of the da 


rree 


and also chew a portion of kola n 
a fruit which largely takes the place 
only of the tobacco and snuff of ot} 
but of 


and then we may bid adieu to our li 


bes 


lands, also the spirits and 
and return to our quarters. 

Our trip together through the toy 
must now end, though we have left sor 
of the most noteworthy features of Win 
nu life untouched. It would, if cireun 
stanees had been favorable, have been 1 
sinall pleasure to me to act as your guid: 
to court and introduce you to the Sultan 
Still more profitable would it have be: 
to study in your company the religious 
life of the Soudanese, and note how large 
they have been influenced by the teacl 
ing of the Koran, and how clearly they 
have grasped the elevating idea of a spi 
itual Being, and how they mirror in thei 
lives the truths they believe. We might 
have visited their mosques, and seen them 
with to the dust 


gwreatness of a compassionat 


heads bowed acknow 
ledging the 
God. 
the children learning in noisy chorus at 
once the tenets of their religion and the 


In their schools could we have seen 


elements of their language. These as 
pects of central African negro life would 
indeed have been fascinating, but not less 
attractive would have been the teeming 
market-place with its bewildering hurry 
scurrying thousands and deafening though 
not discordant din. The types of people 
the variety of goods, and the picturesqui 
arrangement of stalls and booths would 
have presented a thousand objects of at 
traction. 

Delightful also would it have been to 
have wandered outside the walls in the 
cool of the evening, to have sat by the 
well and into conversation with 
the people, and noted the 


entered 
picturesq ut 
groups of damsels drawing water, gossip 
ing with their friends, or with free and 
easy carriage walking away with their wa 
ter-pots poised elegantly on their heads 
[nexorable ordained 
otherwise, and for the present we must re 


fate, however, has 
main content with sucu peeps and glimpses 
as circumstances have made possible fo. 
us 
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Here , 

Nere % 
binge i~ ) 
me © 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


I.—OLD AND NEW 


‘| ral hs rushed out of the 
vide winding suburbs of Wash 


ington down n "irginia, in ne 

dawn of a cold February morning, 
was filled with Northerners going to New Or 
leans. They had, oddly enough, the alert, ex 
pectant air of explorers into an unknown coun 
try. The men looked out on the sleepy streets 
of Alexandria with as critical eyes as if it had 
been its namesake in Eevpt, and the women 
buttoned their tight ulsters more closely, and 
slune their allig: r satchels to their 


readiness for any emergency. 

They were inte lligent people of the el: W ho 
have leisure; they were familiar with the upper 
range of States: many of them ran over to Eu 
rope or to California every summer But this 
three-cornered segment of their country, wl 


ory, and character of its 


had a climate, hist 
was foreign to them as Arabia Felix 

‘T was in the South thirty years ago,” said one fidgety old gentleman ‘* Visited 

. college found in eastern Virginia. Queer life! Great scrambling house in a larg: 

plantation, crowded with guests; leaky roof, magnificent old family plate, patched 
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carpets, negroes swarming everywhere. 
Saddled horses hitched always by the door 
Old 
with its coat of arms and 

The un- 
methodical, kindly people in the world.” 


In case you wanted to cross a field. 


families, each 


pride of birth most gwenerous, 

The old gentleman in his enthusiasm 
took off his silk travelling cap, letting the 
wind over his bald head with 
its fringe of gray hair. His wife—a pudgy, 
replaced it with, ‘* You 


cold blow 
prim littl woman 
forget, my dear!” 

TOS. yes. | 
down old invalid when I 


] 
aays 


I'm a_broken- 
think of those 
It makes me a lad again to get 
into the South,” turning to his listening 


nerwhbdbors 


forget 


‘*T’ve been pastor of a church 
in western New York for forty years, you 
Never took a holiday. 
ic trouble set in last fall, 


see. 


Some chron- 
and the doctors 
said—Europe. My people raised the mon 
But I said, I'll go South and 


Why, gentle- 


men, in all the drive and struggle of those 


ey at once 
rest. No Europe for me. 
forty years the remembrance of the lei 
sure and quiet, the laziness if you like, of 
the 
olimpse of t 


like a 
Life 
They take 


South, has come before me 


Blest! 
getting. 


ie Isles of the 


} 
there is not all money 


it as they go. 

His companions listened to the eager 
talk of the garrulous old fellow with as- 
senting nods and smiles, he being one of 
those people to whom the world in all of 
i But they 
with him. Having 
the usual large careless good-humor of the 


its humors says yes and smiles. 


did not at all agree 


American, they had no lingering grudge 
or bitterness against the South because of 
the war. But it was alien to them, as it 
had always been; they were men whose 
ran in fixed 
and narrow ruts, and like the great mass 
of average Northerners they knew the 


South only 


occupations and thoughts 


through long ago recollec- 


traditions. It 


minds a vag 


tions or he 
their 


arsay was in 
ie tropical stretch of 
sugar and cotton and rice fields, peopled 
by indolent, arrogant men and haughty, 
languid women, their feet still firmly set 
on the necks of the negro race. 

The names of the stations, too, began to 
recall the fact that they were in a once 
hostile country, and among a people who 


had As the 


‘** Manassas,” 


been their foe. conductor 


‘Cul- 
> I ] » l<xr 
they looked out eagerly at the 


ted 
SLOULCa 


‘ Fairfax,” 
pepper,” 
SHOW 


-covered fields and the unpainted 
wooden station-houses which replaced the 


brick Queen Anne villas affected by Nor 
ern railways, expecting to find someth 
novel and foreign. <A few lean, neryvo 
looking white men were at work on 

platforms, and a crowd of negroes sho 
dered each other away from the car w 
dows. 

‘* Fried chicken, sah 2?” 
‘“Col boil tongue? Nice snack! 
‘*Hyah’s yoh wine-saps! Albema 
apples!” 

Mr. Ely, the old clergyman, bought 
ples and tongue from half a dozen, loo 
ing out laughing from the window as t] 
train rolled on, leaving them squabbli: 
and joking over the money. 

A pursy man from 
was superciliously calling attention 
the worm-fences, the lean fields, the fo 


young Chicag 


lorn houses, as— 
‘*Wretchedly poor, sir! 
really no excuse for such poverty. 


Now there 
Ever 
grant that the State was laid waste by thi 
war. All that 
Twenty years is enough for any man t 


was twenty years ago 


get upon his legs again.” 

‘It is all due to lack of energy!” di 
cisively said a close-shaven,trig little iron 
master from Pennsylvania. ‘‘We a 
know the South. Some of the best books 
in American literature are descriptions of 
these people. Did you ever read Uncli 
Tom’s Cabin, or A Fool's Errand? They 
show you that a more indolent, incapable 
pig-headed race never breathed. The men 
spend their time in idling, duelling, and 
drinking. The women are merely love 
ly, helpless babies.” 

Mr. Ely, with an indignant snort, gird 
ed himself tomake battle; but at that mo 
ment the train stopped in the suburbs of 
Charlotteville. Steep streets ran up into 
the picturesque town, back of whose peak 
ed roofs rose the snowy hills. <A erowd 
of students from the University filled the 
platform. An elderly man, after mucl 
hand-shaking with them, entered the car 

** Hello!” said Mr. Ely; 
that face, Sarah? Except for the bald 
head He bristled up. ‘I beg 
don. It isa long time ago. 


‘surely I know 


par 
But are you 
not Wollaston*Pogue? Jam James Ely 
Don’t you remember? I visited the Me 
dills in Accomac in 55, and you—” 
‘* Bless my soul! Of course lremember 
Why, my dear sir, I am glad to see you 
back in Virginia. And how has the world 
used you in all these years ?” 

‘Well, well! roughly enough,” said 





HERE AND 


A GLIMPSE FROM 


Ely, with asigh. He had, in fact, a com- 
fortable home, and until 


health, yet, as the two men sat side by 


lately sound 


side, it was the anxious, lean Northerner 
who most looked like the victim of a de- 
structive war. The Virginian was a stout, 
ruddy, overgrown boy. Prosperity ap- 
parently oozed out of every pore, from the 
red fringe of hair about his shining pate 
to his beaming spectacled eyes, and the 

irgling laugh of pure enjoyment that 
bubbled out every minute. 

‘* Changes ?” he said, rubbing his knees 
meditatively, 


My plied him with ques 
Necessarily. 


as k 
“Oh, great changes! 


tLiOnS. 
The houses in which you visited have all 
passed from the old families. Except the 
Grange. That is a place of summer re- 
sort, kept by Mrs. Leigh.” 

‘*Not that lovely Anna Page who mar- 
ried Joe Leigh ” 


THERE IN THE SOUTH 


THE CAR WINDOW 


The verysame. Beautiful asadream, 
But 
oarders. 
Yan 


surrender that 


vasn t sne making 


The 


one of 


she 1S 


money 
} 


fast, keeping house w 


torn 


as 
out by the 

After the 
put up partitions, hung doors, glazed win 


by the ar 


mies, woman 


dows, papered, painted with her own 
hands. She's equal to a whole troop of 


mechanics.” 
‘And John Medill 
** Killed at Manassas 
leg, 
daughters earry on the plantation 
] 


sad 


His son 


for 


lost a 
His 
Vir 

dle every morning be 

herself 


¢ until she was able to hire han¢ 


and was invalided life 


ginia is in the 
She and 
She 


fore dawn. ploughed 
} ] 


au 


had the banner crop of: tobacco in that 


] 
last 


county yvear 


Mr. Ely made a clucking sound of 
“And 


amazement and dismay. be- 


of the Allaires ?’ 


What 


came 





srew up went to work. 


The 
Fred in an 
Richmond, and St. Clair as 


bs. - aes : 
Drakesman On this road, They have both 


boy S as 
they 


iron-mill in 


risen steadily 


No 


lergyman, With @ sharp 


lack of energy there!” the 
giance tow 
But he fell 
into a depress d silence as his friend con 


tinue 


said 
old Cc 
ard the 


scotling iron man. 


1 his history. Brakesmen and board- 
He had cherished for 
sO many years his picture of 


ng-nouse keepers ! 


1 


the stately 
Southern homes and their indolent land 


lords, and now it was crumbling to pieces. 


If he had found a decayed, mouldering 


aristocracy, 


passively wasting away in 
their ruined homes, it would have been 
in mournful keeping with his recollection. 
But this busy, commonplace stir, this sud 
den plunge of the defeated South into the 
world’s market-place, bewildered and an 
noyed him. 


] 


‘I hope the troubles did not 
you, Mr. Pogue?” he said at last. 
**Major Pogue,” quietly amended the 
Virginian “T had that rank in our 
army. Yes’—nodding good-humoredly 
‘I was left without 
of war, eh ? 


injure 


a dollar. Fortune 
But I was young, and could 
accept the situation. It went harder with 
the old Our Southern women, I 
vill say, were the first to stagger to their 
feet. 


ably the 


men 
In every household it was invari 
woman who first faced the inevi 
tried to best of it. 
The old men never have quite recovered 
from the 


table and make the 


blow. Some of them even yet 
faneyv that the old 
But it is the men 
65 that 


now > 


issues are still alive. 
who were children in 
their the 


about is 


have hands on lever 


they make no mistake 


W here their fathers dreamed of re 


opening 


sues 
the slave-trade and of conquer 
ing Mexico and annexing Cuba, to forma 
great empire, they talk of new cotton wins, 
and Bessemer steel-works, and coal-mines, 


and a thousand other ways of developing 


our resources 


It is the young men who 
are the New South. I faney you North 
ern people know little about the New 
South.” 

Very 


iling uneasily. 


until 


indeed,” replied Mr. Ely, 
‘“In fact, I did 


months ago that 


sm 


not 


know five there 
was such a nation.” 
You will see” 
‘But wh did 
render 


South 


laughing significantly. 


vou do after the sur 


afresh, like your New 


“Precisely. Got a position as clerk 
Atlanta. I have an interest in two 
three concerns there now, and have n 
home near the town. I have just be 
up to see my boy at the University. You 
stop and make us a visit?” he added, an 
iously. ‘Oh, Tl take no denial! M 
Ely will plead for me. TI intend to ta 
my daughter down to New Orleans to t] 
Exposition, and we can form a pleasar 
party. Come, now, old 
arranged.” 

Mr. Ely fidgeted and protested. H 
would have fallen again easily into thos: 
But his wife set 
tled the matter in her slightly nasal, ¢ 
cisive tones. 


friend; it is 


lax, hospitable ways. 


i 
l¢ 


‘*Of course we shall stop and wait fo: 
youand Miss Pogue, Major. 
allow us to stay at a hotel. 
should prefer it.” 


But you must 

We really 
Mrs. Ely, away from 
home, usually was only a dumb, smiling 
adjunct to her enthusiastic husband. But 
there were times when she felt it necessa 
ry to put down the brakes. Yet she was 
secretly excited at the thought of studying 
one of the dark-eyed, languid Georgian 
women in her own home. During the 
afternoon, as they passed down through 
the close, shouldering hills and lonely 
villages of central Virginia, she tried to 
picture to herself the indolent grace and 
flower-like beauty of these Southern wo 
men, as she had read of them in their song's 
and novels. For herself, she was quit 
willing to be taken in the South as a fair 
specimen of the cultured Northern wo 
men, though, afterall, the culture amount 
ed only to a nice tasté in Kensington art 
work, and a mania about drainage. But 
she pleased herself by thinking that she 
would open new worlds of thought to the 
Major’s daughter, doubtless knew 
nothing of society, or literature, or plumb 


who 


ing, or any of those great social questions 
which Mrs. Ely, like a brown sparrow in 
big grain fields, had picked at in turn 
‘The mind of any woman,” she said to 
her husband, 
must 


‘‘in these lifeless villages 
limited, and their talk klein 
stiidtisch beyond bearing.” 


be 


They stopped for a day in Lynchburg, 
which recalled Pittsburgh to Mr. Ely. “It 
is almost as busy and as black,” he said, 
as they sauntered past the towering fac 
tories, 


‘‘and the business men look as if, 
like ours, they were challenging life at 
the point of the bayonet. We wear out 
brain and body in our haste to be rich, at 
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the North, and you are following us, I’m 
afraid.” 

The Major 
‘‘“We were 


Southerner, when he 


laughed cood humoredly. 
the The 


into business, 


forced into race, 
goes 
throws the same ardor into it that forty 
years ago he did into his fun, or courting, 
or fighting \ steam-engine will pull, 
Mr. Ely, no matter what 
of load you put behind it.” 
the 


tasteful dwellings, 


you know, kind 
He pointed 
solid blocks of business 


out houses 


and ‘built since the 
war.’ 

Charlotte, the same 
retold. Instead of 
would have done ten 


The next day, in 
told and 


descanting, as he 


story was 


years ago, the ancient glories of the 


old South lost in the struggle, the Major 


was eager to show every sight of the solid 
foundation which the New South was lay- 
ing for an enduring, stable prosperity. 
Spartanburg, Greenville, and other pretty 
towns followed, each with its wide shaded 
street i 


its new mills in the suburbs, its 


‘cheap stores,” its imposing new hotel, 

its stir of freshly awakened life. 

asked Mr. 
** Northern men ?” 

They were the first to 


** But who has done all this?” 
Ely, half annoyed. 
‘At first, yes. 

that money 


see here. 
They usually met a cold welcome, as you 
know. Our old men wanted to run the 


South in the old tracks 
fighting. 


was to be made 


cotton, polities, 
But our own young men, as I 
told you, are getting the reins now in 
their own hands. Our leading manufac- 
turers, brokers, newspaper men, and even 
city officials, everywhere, are as a rule 
Southerners, and under fifty.” 

‘* Atlanta!” 


gut 


shouted the conductor. 
Northern city!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Ely, as they stepped out into 


this is a 


a large station, grimy with bituminous 
smoke, and walled in by blocks of huge 
that crowded 
streets of conventional banks, hotels, and 


warehouses opened into 
shops, solidly built, and offering an odd 
contrast to the irregular. straggling, green- 
bowered thoroughfares of Richmond, 
Charleston, and Savannah. 

‘**Atianta is the capital of our new 
said the Major, as he handed Mrs. 
from the ear 


nation,” 
Ely 
ters for shrewd, pushing men from all the 


Gulf States. 


‘It is the head-quar 


Outsiders call us Georgian 
Yankees.” 

Two motherly negro women, turbaned 
and white-aproned, boarded the train in 
stead of porters, Mrs. Ely’s 


LOOK wraps, 
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A lad 
very little and very young, was stand 
in the centre of the dingy room, watch 
the door. The alert, intent figure caus 
Mrs. Ely’s eye. 

‘* A teacher from Boston,” she decid: 
as she seanned the thin, eager featur: 


and led her to the waiting-room. 


the vigilant eyes, the mass of yellow ha 
‘I wonder if she ever takes time to 
down or draw a long breath ?” 

But the Major hurried to meet the | 
tle lady, kissed her, and presented her 
‘‘my daughter Lola.” In her dismay t] 
clergyman’s wife wasawkward, and poss 
But the Major's daug 
ter welcomed her with a quiet simplicit 
to which Mrs. Ely paid instant homage 

** She has never had any doubt of he 
breeding or social position,” she thought 


self consciously. 


‘*She would be just as sure of it in rags 
velvet.” The little girl stood 
waiting for her guests, polite but utter], 
incurious. 


as in that 


‘She does not even observe 
how I am Mrs. Ely 
‘These Southerners all as if they 
‘had that within which passeth show’ 

of money or clothes.” 


dressed,” thought 
act 


In many ways their old ideas were de 
molished that day. 

‘When I was young,” said Mr. Ely to 
his wife at night, ‘‘the South sent North 
for even its pins. It made nothing for 
itself. But here in Atlanta, Pogue tells 
me, they manufacture everything, from 
a house toa match. All since the war 
Take out the money value of the slaves, 
and Georgia never was so wealthy as 
The same is true of the 
Carolinas. let these hot-blooded, 
eager Southerners get a firm footing as 
manufacturers and producers, and they'll 
run the North hard in the business world 
So Pogue says.” 


she is to-day. 
Once 


Their acquaintance with the Pogue fam 
ily brought them countless invitations 
during their stay in Atlanta. The new 
stately dwellings and their esthetic inte 
riors became familiar objects to them. 

‘* Here are the very same etchings, thi 
same bric-a-brae and Daghestan rugs, that 
I left behind in New York and Phila 
delphia,” Mrs. Ely complained to Miss 
Pogue as they drove out together one al 
ternoon. ‘*Thesame hats on the women 
the same dishes at dinner, and the sam: 
talk too, only that it runs in a more lei 
surely current.” 

‘*You would see more distinctive lift 
in the country,” Lola said, turning he 








wie 


ponies into a broad erass-edged high 


way 
In an hour they were in the pine woods. 
there 


long intervals were openings 


-h was a wide, low, galleried 


many 


with its appendage 


of dilapidated 


negro quarters and neglected farm lands 


a gray, hoary wreck of prosperous day Ss. 
The 


snow, Which still lay in drifts in the 


woods, had melted here from the saffron 
stubble fields. The houses usually appear- 
the 


shone redly in the closing dusk: 


ed to be over-full; all of windows 
the rooms 
were alive with children, with gay young 
people; matrons with delicate, fastidious 
faces bent over their work; portly, hand 
somely dressed men loitered in the gal- 
leries or rode down the long avenues. 
‘You would find the old habits of hos 
pitality kept up in said 


these houses.” 


Lola ‘Family connections are large in 
the Sout] A Georgian of the higher class 
has cousins all through the Carolinas and 
the Gulf 


: Sean nee 
Kentuckians are really all of one blood. 


States, just as the Virginians and 


From five to ten guests may drop in unin- 
vited for any meal, or come to stay a week. 
a welcome. The 
would rather 
give up their chance of heaven than the 


They are always sure of 


old elass of Southerners 
pleasure of keeping open house for their 
friends on earth.” 

Mr face flushed is | 


C1OUS, beautiful 


Ely’s is a gra- 
exclaimed. 


‘“We lost much that was worth keeping 


custom!” ine 


with the old feudal systems.” 
‘ Yes,” said 


have 


i 


prepared in our 


Miss Povue, dryly. 
known a dinner 
house for four persons, and before it was 
served twenty guests arrived unexpected- 
ly. So it goes on all the vear round.” 
“That is delightful,” hesitated Mrs. 
Ely ‘It takes one quite back to patri- 
archal life. But it would not suit North- 
ern house-ke epers nor Northern cooks and 
chamber-maids.’”’, 
here,” Lola, 


‘*‘Our mothers were used to 


It does not suit said 
promptly. 
it when they had plenty of money and of 
But that have not 


either, the custom keeps many 


servants how we 
enougn of 
a family poor, and makes life a tread-mill 


for most The generation I be- 


women 
long to, Mrs Ky 
her tl 


learned to pract 


. she said, aftera pause, 
features heating, ‘*have 
se small economies in pov 
that there 


erty, and tl y are foreed to see 


isa great leakage in their incomes throug] 


these old customs which seem to you so 
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beautiful and grand. Yet,” she add 
with sudden pride, ‘*T doubt if the Sout 
erner will ever give up that custom.’ 
Mrs. Ely, matters 
night as usual, declared that ‘‘the Ge 
talked and thought precise 
like a New-Englander. And, 
can see, she is not an uncommon type no 
in this New South. I have met wome 
since we came here, capable, shrewd, ai 
alive with energy. 


talking over tl 


gian girl 


as far as 


They manage plant 
tions and shops; they raise stock, hold o 
fices, publish newspapers. Indeed, whi 

Northern women have been clamoring f. 

their rights, Southern women have foun 
their way they 
They keep up with all the questions of thi 
day. 


into more careers than 


Miss Lola actually gave me some 
hints on drainage. I suppose w: 
Americans have but one blood, after al] 
and a hard struggle with poverty will pro 
duce the same woman in Georgia as in 
Connecticut.” 


hew 


The next day our travellers, with the 
Major and Miss Pogue, left Atlanta for 
Montgomery. They soon left behind thi 
leafless, deciduous woods and the snow 
and entered interminable pine forests ris 
ing out of the rich red earth, pale green 
in the spring air. Occasionally the end 
less phalanx of pines crowded back in dis 
gust to make way for a flat plateau of yel 
low clay, out of which rose ‘‘aclarin,” a 
forlorn huddle of gray, unpainted cabins 
Not a tree, nor flower, nor blade of grass, 
appeared in the wideswamp of mud. Ns 
groes in rags lounged against the worm 
fence, too lazy to look up at the train 
lean woolly cows, their sides daubed with 
mud, lazily got out of the way of the cars 
leaner hogs wallowed in the lower deeps 
of mud, looking up to wink sleepily at the 
puffing engine. The men of the hamlet 
lounged about the station-house, yellow 
skinned and heavy-eyed from long diet of 
pork and whiskey. 

Mr. Ely, catching his wife’s look of 
consternation, hastily explained. ‘* You 
must remember, my dear, that up to the 
beginning of this century this part of Ala 
bama was an absolute wilderness, broken 
only by a few settlements of half-breeds 
and Spaniards, with neither law nor re 
Pennsylvania and New ork 
were then open to the great tide of immi 
gration. W hat 
progress has been made is due to the peo 
ple themselves, not to European influence, 
as is the case with us.” 


ligion. 


It never has set in here. 
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Alabama turns her poorest side to the 
said Major Pogue ‘But we 


soon skirt the ‘ Black Belt,’ which is 


\\ iva 


of rich plantations under scientific 
vation. As good soil as you have in 
nnsylvania.”’ 
Mr. Ely smiled anxiously. The flat 
ay sky, and the monotonous pillared 
nes which held it like a roof, oppressed 
m; he had not drawn a full breath all 
iy. To live always walled by these 
iangeless trees into solitude and pover- 
away from the life and motion of the 
would make a man 
No 


onder these people fight with the obsti 


orld—how soon it 


row and prejudiced and virulent! 


icy and courage of tigers! 
The train halted that moment at a lit- 
lonely station at the foot of a hill At 
s top stood a picturesque old mansion, 
hich seemed to him to embody all the 
of the departed South. The 
flamed Cray 
ills and steep roof, the black shingles 
A thin 
evreat out 


the 


iges ly 


inset redly up behind its 


which were mossed with 
drifted from 
le chimney across the cold sky; 


age 
isp of smoke its 
nd swept through the empty galleries, 
A lit 
tie apart from it three ancient cedars stood 


o light shone from its windows 


on guard; they flung their distorted-arms 
toward the east, bent by the winds that in 
winter swept the hill-top 

‘They are pleading against the disaster 
that has fallen on the house,” thought the 
oldclergyman, smiling on hisown gloomy 
fancy. 

A tall man, dressed in the coarse home 
spun and wide the 
hands, came down the hill, and entering 


the car, front of him Un 


rimmed hat of farm 


( 
sat down in 


( 
] 
1 


doubted] a laborer: face, hands and neck 
tanned saffron hue; the high 
patched and muddy. But Mr. El 
ed a haughty reserve in the high 
face, better befitting 


ploughman 


one boots 
y detect 
featured 
a cavalier than a 
“The typical Southerner at 

thought. ‘* With that face, he mig 
ruled a thousand slaves, or led a regiment 
into the jaws of death.” 

Western men 
the le: he 
the 


Two passengers, sitting 
loudly discussed 
the 


but the owner's face 


near, 


bony eattie, poor build ngs on 
remained calm 
heel. Mr. 
“You forget, 
the 


one 


farm; 


as though dogs barked at his 


Ely rushed to the 


resce 


gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ that South for 
nearly a century had but 


The 


occupation 


agriculture. loss of her slaves 
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THE BLOSSOMING RUIN. 


‘in that She is turning now The men laughed, but were silent, and 
strength she has to other in- Mr. Ely presently fell into talk with the 


She asks Northerners in a Alabamian, questioning him on the 1 


herly wav to come down to. sources of his State. 


Vv Orleans Exposition what ‘You should go to the northern part 


.it should be of Alabama,” he said, in a grave, measured 
not to insult tone, ‘if you wish to get a clear idea of 


her enormous undeveloped wealth. Near 
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Celma. cotton raising is carried on now 
th so much skill and certainty that the 
ns of the great planters in Mexico are 

there as pupils, staying for years, 

You have been in Birmingham Q”” 
No 

The planter smiled. 

old South. 


as a cotton plantation. 


Is ita typical Southern city 
a hope SO; 
t of the Twelve years ago 
Now they are 
orking coal-mines with an output of over 
{000 tons a day, and iron-mines that yield 
which they tell me is as good as 
With both, they can 
it pig iron in the Northern market six 


{ 
mielai 


e best 


Swedish. 
dollars a ton cheaper than it is done in 
Pennsylvania,” 
It is a fact,” struck in Major Pogue, 
ifter greeting the farmer as an old friend. 
The enormous mineral wealth of Ala 
rama is but just opened She has rich vir 
on soil. and though you may not believe 
Mr. Ely, a 
population, anxious to work 


law-abiding, God-fearing 
She has 
good waterways, and one of the best har 
W hat 
she wants is capital and skilled labor.” 
Meanwhile Miss Pogue was talking of 
the planter with Mrs. Ely at the baek of 


iors on the whole coast at Mobile. 


the car 

“Tt is Dupré Moequard,” she said. ‘* I 
have heard he was considered the hand 
man in New 
A brave fellow too; he fought half 
He belonged to a wealthy 


somest Orleans before the 
war. 
a dozen duels. 
creole family; they equipped a regiment 
for the war, which he commanded.” 

** And after 

* After—” with ashrug. ‘‘ He is over- 
seer now, where he was master, on one of 
his own plantations. He is as eager, I 
have heard my father say, about raising 
cotton as he was in duelling or flirting. 
His four children must live, you see.” 

They reached Montgomery that night, 
and remained there for several days. Col 
onel Moecquard drove out with them al 
He did not lose any of 
his picturesqueness, at least in Mrs. Ely’s 


most every day. 


when he had laid aside his working 


ey 
| 


clothes for ordinary dress. 

‘His old-fashioned, high - shouldered 
courtesy,” she told her husband, ‘* would 
become a deposed monarch.” 

The weather on the day after their ar- 
High winds drove light 
The 
streets of the first Confederate capital 
stretched before them wide and muddy, 
the sidewalks of clay or boards sheltered 
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rival was cold. 
purplish clouds over a clear sky. 


by fine old trees. Back among trim gar 
dens and groves of green 
leafless China-trees, brown with feathi ry 
of last ye 


low. 


Mmagnoias or 


clusters ar’s flowers, were set 
quaint, many- galleried dwellings, 


] 


which the Northern visitors admired en 
thusiastically. 

They be 
long to the climate and scenery,” said Mr 


Kly. But I 


there a towered 


are picturesque, and they 
to see here and 


am sorry 
brick house, or one of 
those pretentious villas with which we in 
the North the 


Queen Anne. 


abuse memory of poor 


‘*Those houses are built, for the most 


part,” said Lola, ‘‘ by wealthy Hebrews, 


brokers or dollar-store men. The Jews 
‘entered in and occupied the land? as soon 
as the warwas over. You will tind them 
village and the Gulf 
States, living usually in the best houses, 
which old 
| 


longer hold.” 


in every town in 


Southern families could no 
‘*That’s all right, my dear,” interrupt 
ed her father, ‘* They loaned us all, blacks 


and whites, money when we had none 
Fair business transaction.” 

Lola’s delicate features flushed hotly 
‘At fifty per cent. The day will 
come, perhaps, when ‘the king shall en 
Then, 
hastily controlling herself and changing 


ves. 


joy his own,’” she replied,sharply. 


her tone: *‘ Montgomery, as you may im 
agine, Mr. Ely, is a beautiful city in sum 
mer. This large building on the hill is 
the Capitol. The first Confederate Con 
gress met here, you remember.” 

They alighted and passed through the 
empty lofty halls, coming out again on to 
a high flight of steps which commanded 
a view of the quiet city and its superb 
rampart of rolling hills and rich planta 
tions. 


‘* Just here. on these steps,” said Lola, 


‘* Jefferson Davis stood when he was in 
augurated President.” 


Neither 


betrayed any further remembrance of the 


she nor the other Southerners 


great tragedy which had opened on this 
little grassy hill-top. 
familiar to them, and their own stinted 
lives too much a sequence and part of thie 


The story was too 


tragedy, for them to see it merely as a 
great historic drama. But the old clergy 
man’s heated fancy instantly peopled the 
hill with the men whose hour's work tliat 
day had had such limitless results. A 
cold sunny day like this, perhaps, and 
each had come up from his own home, 
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sincere, eager, ready to risk his property, 
life, and sacred honor for the cause he be 
And now 


was loyal to the 


lieved to be true. 
The 


his brothers had died fighting for it. 


old Union; 
But 


through the 


man 


for the moment he looked 


other unknown brother, be 
‘ the wrench of 
feat. His heart beat 


film darkened his « ves 


believed, felt 
thick, and a 
hot 

They drove through the plantations in 
the passing stately 
old dwellings in disrepair and ruins, their 


the suburbs of city, 


parks oO 4 Wh with weeds and bram 
ble S Be fore 


did 


one a great stone lion, splen 


in its day, lay broken and over 


thrown 
The next moment they passed through 
the 


‘*new town’’—streets of cheerful rose 
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covered cottages belonging to the color 
Nowhere in the South ha 
freedmen made more steady and 


people. V ¢ 


progress to thrift and intelligence 
their pring 
school, was just dismissed, and a 


here. Swayne College, 
procession of colored girls and lads ma 
ed down the street in tidy, bright-co 
clothes, turning to the strangers cli 
watchful faces. 

They drove to the hotel through stre¢ 
of new warehouses and shops, while t 
Major and Colonel Moequard discuss 
eagerly some new mining company j 
forming among the capitalists of the « 

*T think,” said the clergyman, quietly 
‘you have shown us to-day the sign 
eanece of both the Old South 


New.” 


ane@ th 


APRIL HOPES. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN 


XXVIII 
MNUHE parting scene with Alice persisted 
| in Mavering’s thought far on the way 
to Ponkwasset Falls. He now succeeded 
in saying everything to her: how deeply 
he felt her giving him her photograph 
to cheer him in his separation from her; 
how much he appreciated her forethought 
in providing him with some answer when 
should ask him 
He took out the pie- 
and pretended to the other passen 


Sisters 


his mother and 
, . aay 

about her looks 
ture, 
gers to be looking very closely at it, and so 
He told her that now 
he understood what love really was; 


managed to kiss it. 
how 
powerf il: how it did conquer everything; 
that it had changed him, and made him 
He made her re 
fuse all merit in the work. 


When he 


for communication to his family, love 


already a better man. 


began to formulate the facts 


did not seem so potent; he found himself 
ashamed of his passion, or at least unwill 


ne to let it be its own excuse even: he 


1 

had a wish to give it almost any other ap- 
Until he came in sight of the 
station and the Works, it had not seemed 
He 
had been FOI home as a matter of form 
the 


pearance 
yossible foranv one to object to Alice. 
I J 


to receive adhesion of 
But 
might be 
luctantly. 


his family. 
to see that 
considered critically, even re- 

This would only be because 


now he was forced she 


HOWELLS 


his family did not understand how per 
fect Alice was; but they might not under 
stand. 

With his father there would be no dif 
ficulty. His father had Alice and 
admired her; he would be all right. Dan 
found himself hoping this rather anxious 
ly, as if from the instinetive need of his 


seen 


father’s support with his mother and sis 
He stopped at the Works when he 
left the train, and found his father in his 
private office beyond the book-keeper’s 


ters. 


picket-fenee, which he penetrated, with a 
nod to the accountant. 

‘* Hello, Dan!” said his father, looking 
up; and ** Hello, father!” said Dan. Being 
alone, the father and son not only shook 
hands, but kissed each other, as they used 
to do in meeting after an absence when 
Dan was younger. 

He had closed his father’s door 
his left hand in giving his right, and now 


vith 
he said at onee, ‘‘ Father, ve come home 
to tell you that I'm engaged to be mar 
ried.”’ 

Dan had prearranged his father’s be 
havior at this announcement, but he now 
perceived that he would have to modify 
the scene if it were to represent the facts 
His father did not brighten all over and 
demand, ‘‘ Miss Pasmer, of course?” He 
contrived to hide whatever start the news 
had given him, and was some time in ask- 
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o, with his soft lisp, ‘‘Isn’t that rather 
Iden, Dan?” 
‘Well, not for me,” 
uneasily. ‘It’s 
Miss Pasmer.”’ 


Oh yes,”’s uid his father, certainly not 


] wgh 


her, fa 


Dan, 
you know 


said 


th displeasure, and yet not with en 
slasm. 

ve had ever since Class Day to think 
came to a climax 


‘and it yester 


1d then you stopped thinking,” said 
father—to gain time, it appeared to 
*said Dan. haven'tthought 
nce 

“Well,” said 


ent which was not unfriendly. 


<oe e ag 
his Tather, with an amuse 


He add 
1, after a moment, ‘‘ But I thought that 
Dan's instinet 
fact that 


ther must have talked the rupture over 


id been broken off,” and 


penetrated to the lurking his 


1 


th his mother, and not wholly regret 


“There 


me,” he 


hitch at 
all 


kind of 
+e but 


was a one 


admitted; it’s right 
W 
‘Well. well.” said his father, “this is 
news—great news,’ and he seemed 
» be shaping himself to the new posture 
while giving it a conditional 
‘cognition. ‘‘She’s a beautiful crea 
ture.” 
Dan, with a little 
had found 
** And 


L assure you that she is 


‘Tsn't she?” eried 


break in his voiee, for he his 


father’s manner rather trying. 

she’s cood too. 
she is simply perfect every way.” 
‘Well,’ said the elder M avering, ris 
¢ and pulling down the rolling top of 

‘I’m glad to hear it, 


Have 


iis desk, 


for your 


sake, Dan. you been up at the 
house yet ” 
‘No; I'm just off the train.” 
‘* How is her mother—how is Mrs. Pas 
All well?” 
Yes, sir,” said Dan; 
You don’t know 


eve, sir, do vou?” 


‘‘they’re all very 


Mr. 


‘ | 
vell, 


Pasmer, I be- 
‘Not since college. What sort of per 
son is he?” 

‘He's very refined and quiet. 


Very 


Very 
handsome. nice 
indeed.” 

‘*Ah! that’s good,” said Elbridge May 
ering, with the effect of not having been 
very attentive to his son’s answer. 

They walked up the long slope of the 
hill-side on which the house stood, over- 


Very courteous. 


looking the valley where the Works wer 
and fronting the plateau across the river 


where the village of operatives’ 


iouses 


was seattered. The paling light of what 


had been a very red sunset flushed them 


and brought out the picturesqueness which 
itect, Who 


ror a 


them 


the view 


] 
designed 


‘ular effect in from the 


owner's mansion, had intended. 
\ cood carriage road follo Ve d the Casi 
] vard this edifice, and 


gateway. Wit 


ascent to 


hin it began to 


deseribe a curve bordered with asphalted 


footways to the broad veranda of 


and tl 


the 


e The gro inds enclosed were plant 


house, ien descended again to 
gal 


ed with deciduous shrubs, which had now 


mostly dropped their leaves, and clumps 
{ evening light 


of tirs darkening in the 


with the gleam of some earden statues 
awn next the house 
the 


son mounted toward the man 


shivering about the | 


The breeze grew colder and stiffer as 


father and 


belleve Was ilKe 


sion, which Dan used to 


a chateau, with its Mansard-roof and 


dormer-windows and chimneys It now 


blocked its Space sharply out of the thin 


pink of the western sky, and its lights 


sparkled with a wintry keenness which 


had often thrilled Dan when he climbed 


the hill from the station in former home 


comings. Their brillianecy gave him a 


strange sinking of the heart for no rea 
son. He and his father had 
sort of desultory talk about Alice, and he 


could 


Kept up a 
his father had 
the 
it Was pain 
When they 


house, Dan left 


not 


have said that 
indifferent: had 


he 
] 


affair only too acquiescently ; 


seemed touched 
fully like everything else 
the 
thes ibject, as he realized presently, from 


came in full sight of 


a reasonless fear of being overheard. 


‘‘Tt seems much later here, sir, than it 


does in Boston,” he said, glancing round 
at the maples, which stood ragged, with 
half their leaves blown from them 

we're 


father 


“Yes; we're in the hills, and 


further north,” 
‘*There’s Minnie.” 


Dan had seen his sister on the veranda 


answered his 


pausing at sight of him, and puzzled to 
He 
had an impulse to hail her with a shout, 
but he 


make out who was with her father. 


could not. In his last walk with 


her ne 


lk 
had told her that he should never 


marry, and they had planned to live to- 
gether. It was a joke; 


as if he had come to rob her of something, 


but now he felt 


and he walked soberly on with his father 
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‘Why, Dan, you good-for nothing fel 
! » called out when he came near 
unmistakable, and ran down 
“What in the 
When did 
voucome? Why didn’t you hollo, instead 


You're 


1 
rh to be 
to 


you doing here? 


him. 


lr} 
KISS 


of letting me stand here guessing? 
not sick, 

The 
ticed in the excitement of the 
arrival. This would have been the best 
for Dan to tell his sister of his 


1 
engagement; he 


are you ?”’ 
father got himself in-doors unno 


brother's 


moment 


knew it, but he parried 


her curiosity about his coming; and then 
his sister Eunice came out, and he could 
hot 


spe 


ak They all went together into 
the house, flaming with naphtha 
with the 


was, and 
already on, and Dan 
said he would take his bag to his room, 
and then again. He knew 
he had left them to think that there was 


something very mysterious in his coming, 


steam heat 


come down 


and while he washed away the grime of 
his journey he was planning how to ap 
pear perfectly when he 
to He recollected 
that he had not asked either them or his 
father how 


natural should 


get back his sisters. 


his mother was, but it was 
certainly not because his mind was not 
full of her. 


mote 


Alice now seemed very re 


from him, further than his 


gun, or his boyish collection of 


even 
moths 
and butterflies, on which his eye fell in 
reving about his room. For a bitter in 
stant it seemed to him as if they were all 
alike toys, and in a sudden despair he 
asked himself what had become of his hap 
It was scarcely half a day since 
he had parted in transport from Alice. 
He made pretexts to keep from return 


piness. 


ing at once to his sisters, and it was near 
ly half an hour before he went down to 
them. By that time his father was with 
them in the library, and they were wait 
ing tea for him. 


XXIX. 

A family of rich people in the country, 
apart from intellectual interests, is apt to 
vormandize; and the Maverings always 
sat down to a luxurious table, which was 
most abundant and tempting at the meal 
they called tea, when the invention of the 
Portuguese man-cook was taxed to supply 
the demands of appetites at once eager 
and fastidious. They prolonged the meal 
as much as possible in winter, and Dan 
used to like to get home just in time for 


tea when he came up from Harvard: it 
was always very jolly, and he brought 
boy’s hunger to its abundance. The di: 
ing-room, full of shining light, and he 


ed from the low-down grate, was a ple 


sant place. But now his spirits failed t 
rise with the physical cheer; he was ; 
most bashfully silent; he sat cowed in th: 
presence of his sisters, and careworn 
the place where he used to be so gay and 


bold. 


They were waiting to have hi 
begin 


about himself, as he always di 
when he had been away, and were read 
to sympathize with his egotism, whatever 
new turn it took. He mystified them b; 
asking about them and their affairs, and 
by dealing in futile generalities, instead 
of launching out with any business that 
he happened at the time to be full of 
But he did not attend to their answers to 
he was absent-minded, and 
only knew that his face was flushed, and 
that he was obviously ill at ease. 

His younger sister turned from him im 
patiently at last. ‘* Father, what 
matter with Dan ?” 

Her bold recognition of their common 
constraint broke it down. 


his questions; 


is the 


Dan looked at 
his father with helpless consent, and his 
father said, quietly, *‘ He tells me he’s en 
caged.” 


‘** What nonsense!” 
nice. 

“Why, Dan!” cried Minnie; and he 
felt a reproach in her words which the 
words did not express. A silence fol 
lowed, in which the father alone went on 
with his supper. 


said his sister Eu 


The girls sat staring at 
Dan with incredulous eyes. He became 
suddenly angry. 

‘*T don’t know what's so very extraor 
dinary about it, or why there should be 
such a pother,” he began; and he knew 
that he was insolently ignoring abundant 
reasons for pother, if there had been any 
pother. ‘* Yes, I'm engaged.” 

He expected now that they would be- 
lieve him, and ask whom he was engaged 
to; but apparently they were still unable 
to realize it. He was obliged to go on 
‘Tm engaged to Miss Pasmer.” 

**To Miss Pasmer !” repeated Eunice. 

‘*But I thought—” Minnie began, and 
then stopped. 

Dan commanded his temper by a 
strong effort, and condescended to ex 
plain. ‘‘ There was a misunderstanding, 
but it’s all right now; I only met her yes 
terday, and—it’s all right.” He had to 
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ep on ignoring what had passed be 
veen him and during the 


onth he spent at home after his return 


sisters 


his 
om Campobello. He did not wish to do 

: EH 7 : ; . 

ne would have been vlad to laugh over 
it epoch of ill-concealed heart - break 
th them; but the way they had taken 
fact of his engagement made it impos 
1e He was foreed to keep them ata 


distance: ‘Tm glad,” 


he added, bitterly, ‘‘that the news seems 


they forced him. 
to be so agreeable to my family. Thank 
for 


He swallowed a large cup of tea, and kept 


ou your cordial congratulations.’ 


looking down. 
Eunice, who 
much the oldest of the three. 


‘How silly!” said was 
‘Did vou 
neck before 


hoax of 


expect us to fall upon your 
ve could believe it wasn't a fa 
ther’s ?” 

‘A hoax!” Dan burst out. 
‘IT suppose,” said Minnie, with mock 
meekness, ‘that if we're to be devoured, 
it’s no use saying we didn’t roil the brook 
I'm sure J congratulate you, Dan, with all 
my heart,” she added, with 


voice, 


a trembling 


** T congratulate Miss Pasmer,”’ 
nice, "" 


said Eu 
on securing such a very reasonable 
husband.” 

When first young 
lady she was so much older than Dan 
that in 
times authorized herself 


Eunice became a 
his mother’s absence she some 
to box his ears, 
till she was finally overthrown in battle 
She still felt herself 
so much his tutelary genius that she could 


by the growing boy. 


not let the idea of his engagement awe her, 
or keep her from giving him a needed les 
son. Dan jumped to his feet,and passion 
ately threw his napkin on his chair. 
“There, that will do, Eunice!’ inter 

posed the father. ‘Sit down, Dan, and 
don’t be an ass, if you are engaged. Do 
you expect to come up here with a bomb 
shell in your pocket and explode it among 
We 
all desire your happiness, and we are glad 
if you think you've found it, but we want 
to have time to realize it. We had only 
adjusted our minds to the apparent fact 
that you hadn't found it when you were 
liere before.” 


us without causing any commotion ¢ 


His father began very se 
verely, but when he ended with this re 
cognition of what they had all blinked 
till then, they laughed together. 

‘*My pillow isn’t dry yet, with the tears 
I shed for you, Dan,” said Minnie, de- 
murely. 
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shall have to countermand 


‘said Eunice, 


mv 
‘and wear loud- 
she added, 
‘Miss Pasmer changes her mind again.” 


This d 


Unless,” 


‘'s than ever. 


ivination of the past gave them 
aila cl for another laugh, and Dan's 


ance 


sisters began to themselves to 


to Miss 


lat was abstractly so dis 


reconcile 


not 


the fact of his engagement, if 


In wl 
there was the comfort that they 
they had 
not felt free to make light of his misery 


) 
Pasmer 

acreeable 
could joke about his happiness; 
when he w home before 


as al They be 


gan to ask all the questions they could 


think of as to how and when, and they 
assimilated the fact more and more in ac 
quiring these particulars and making a 
mock of them and him 

‘Of course you haven't got her photo 
graph ‘You know 
we've never had the pleasure of meeting 


> suegested Eunice. 


the young lady yet.” 

Yes,” Dan owned, blushing, ‘SI have 
She thought L might like to show it to 
But it isn’t 


\ very rood one 


mother 
they never are,” 
said Minnie. 
And it was taken several years ago 

they always are,” said Eunice 

‘** And she doesn’t photograph well, any 
way.” 

‘* And this one was just after a long fit 
of sickness.” 

Dan 


some fumbling for it, while he tolerated 


drew it out of his pocket, after 
their gibes. 

Eunice put her nose to it. ‘‘T hope it’s 
your cigarettes it smells of,” she said. 

‘Yes: she doesn’t use the weed,” an 
swered Dan. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean that, exactly,” 
turned his sister, holding the picture off 


re 


at arm’s-length, and viewing it critically 
with contracted eyes. 

**T don't 
think it’s been near any other cigar case,” 


Dan could not help laughing. 


he answered, tranquilly. 

Minnie looked at it 
all but the with her hand 
‘*Dan, she’s lovely!” she cried, and Dan's 
heart leaped into his throat as he grateful 


very near to, CoV 


ering face 


ly met his sister's eyes. 
‘You'll like her, Min.” 
Eunice took the photograph from her 
for a second scrutiny. . ‘‘She’s certainly 
very stylish. Rather a beak of a 
and a little too bird-like on the whole. 


nose, 
But 
she ask 


she isn’t so bad. Is it like her ?” 


ed, with a glance at her father. 
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after looking,” he re 


but Dan 
as you met 


‘t know 


hac 
He 


shown Las soon 


seemed to be in such a hurry 
KNOW 

T ‘T don’t think it flat 
It more c 
‘Not much of her mother t 


; — ‘ 
and he looked at 


are 

he suggested to Dan 
‘No. sir 
“Well, 


eve | 


shes more 


e her father.” 
all 


t this excl be 


lik 
after tement, I 


somet ng 


to eat, if Miss Pasmer’s photo 
graph doesn't object,” Eunice, and 
and plate. 

‘What colored hair and eyes has she, 
Dan isked Minnie. 

He had to think to be exact 
‘Well, you might say they were black, 


said 


she replenished her cup 


i} 


so as 


‘brows are so dark But I believe 


. :. a4 
tf cravish-biue. 


a sort « 
an uncommon color for eyes,” 
‘but rather 


Suniee, peculiar for 
hair.” 

They got to making fun of the picture, 
and Dan told them 
familv: the 


and then 


about Alice and her 
1em at the table, 
with from 


she was ready to 


father left tl 
came back 


Dan's mother that 


wi ord 
see 


nim 


XXX 
geht o'clock in the evening the pain 
with ry day began Mrs. 
Mavering v lulled, and her jarred 
nerves were st ived by the opiates till she 
fell asleep about midnight. In this in 
terval the family gathered into her room, 


her thei 


Vhich eve 


for 


as 


and brought 
of their he: 


r news and the cheer 
ulth The girls chattered on 
and their father sat 


i 
one side of her bed, 


with h 


aloud the 


is newspaper on the other, and read 
which he thought 
vould interest her, while she lay propped 


passages 
among her pillows, brilliantly eager for 
the world oy ning this glimpse of itself to 
her shining eyes. That was on her good 
nights when the drugs did their work, but 
there were times when they failed, and 
the day's agony prolonged itself through 
the evening, and the sleep won at last was 
a heay Vv stu} 


or. 


Then the sufferer’s tem- 


way under the stress; she be- 
torment she suffered, and tore 
Most of all she af- 
flicted the man who had been so faithful 


to her misery, and maddened him to re- 


» hearts she loved. 


l 


to let us all 


there ?” 


| have another cup of tea, and take 


prisals, of which he afterward abjectly r 
pented, Her tongue was sharpe ned 


and to punish; it pierced and burned 


til 


pain, and pitilessly skilled to inculpat 
fire; but°%vhen a good day came again s 
made it up to the victims by the angel 
sweetness and sanity which they felt 
her real self; the cruelty was only thi 
mask of her suffering. 

cht t 
her room anybody who was staving Wit 
them, and liked them to 
in the spacious chamber. The pleasant 


things of the house were assembled 


When she was better they brou 


she be jol] 
est 
ind all its comforts concentrated, in thi 
place which she and they knew she should 
quit but It 
flowers and pictures ; 


once, was made gay wil 
it was the salon for 


those fortunate hours when becan 


the lightest and blithest of the company in 


, 
sne 
it, and madethe youngest guest forget that 
there was sickness or pain in the world 
by the spirit with which she ignored her 


own 


Her laugh became young again 
she joked; she entered into what they 
were doing and reading and thinking, 
and sent them away full of the sympathy 
which in this mood of hers she had fo: 
every mood in others. Girls sighed out 
their to her daugh 
ters when they left her; the young men 
whom she captivated with her divination 
of their passions or ambitions went away 
celebrating her supernatural knowledge 
of human nature. The next evening after 
some night of rare and happy excitement, 


wonder and envy 


the family saw her nurse carrying the pic 
tures and flowers and vases out of her 
room, in sign of her renunciation of them 
all, and assembled silently, shrinkingly, 
in her chamber, to take each their portion 
of her anguish, of the blame and the pen 
alty. The household adjusted itself to her 
humors, for she was supreme in it. 

When Dan used to come home from 
Harvard she put on a pretty cap for him, 
and distinguished him as company by 
certain laces hiding her wasted frame, 
and giving their pathetic coquetry to her 
transparent wrists. He was her favorite, 
and the girls acknowledged him so, and 
made their fun of her for spoiling him. 
He found out as he grew up that her 
broken health dated from his birth, and 
at first this deeply affected him; but his 
young life soon lost the keenness of the 
impression, and he loved his mother be 
cause she loved him, and not because she 
had been dying for him so many years. 
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As he now came into her room, and the 
iiting-woman went out of it with her 
‘Well, Mr. Dan!” the tenderness 
ch filled him at sight of his mother 


is mixed with that sense of guilt which 
tormented him at times ever since he 
He 


her; he 


his sisters. was going to take 
realized that 
Well, Dan!” she called, so gayly that 
to himself, ‘‘No, father 
told her anything about it,” 
stantly able to answer her as cheerfully, 
Well, mother!” 
He bent over her to kiss her, and the 
the 


self from 


said hasn't 


and was in- 


mingling with 


7 

clean linen 
the opium, and the cologne 
she had tried to banish 


opened to him one of those vast 


with 
Ich its scent, 
reaches 
of associations which perfumes can un- 
ock, and he saw her lying there through 
those years of pain, as many as half his 
fe, and suddenly the tears gushed into 
his eves, and he fell on his knees, and hid 
his face in the bedelothes and sobbed. 

She kept smoothing his head, which 
shook under her thin hand, and saying, 


Poor Dan! poor Dan!” but did not ques 


+ 


ion him. He knew that she knew what 
he had come to tell her, and that his tears, 
vhich had not been meant for that, had 
made interest with her for him and 


that she was already 


his 
cause, and on his 


sic] 


1G 


He tried boyishly to dignify the situa 
tion when he lifted his face, and he 
‘IT didn’t mean to come boohooing to you 
in this way, and I’m ashamed of myself.” 


said, 


*Tknow, Dan; but you've been wrought 
up, and I don’t wonder. You 
mind your father and your sisters. 


mustn't 

Of 

course they're rather surprised, and they 

don’t like your taking yourself from them 
we none of us do.” 

At these honest words Dan tried to be- 
come honest too. Atleast he dropped his 
pretence of dignity, and became as a little 
child in his simple greed for sympathy. 
‘‘But it isn’t necessarily that; is it, mo 
ther ?” 

‘Yes, it’s all that, Dan; and it’s all 
right, because it’s that. We don’t like it, 
but our not liking it has nothing to do 
with its being right or wrong.” 

‘IT supposed that father would have 
been pleased, anyway, for he has seen her, 
and—and Of course the girls haven't, 
but I think they might have trusted my 
judgment a little. I’m not quite a fool.” 

His mother smiled. ‘Oh, it isn’t a 
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question of the wisdom of your choice; 
it’s the unexpectedness. We all saw that 
you were very unhappy when you were 
here before, and we supposed it had gone 
wrong. 

“Tt had, said Dan 
fused me at Campobello. But it 


soon 


mother,” 
was a 
misunderstanding, and 


met 


as as we 
‘I knew you had met again, and what 
you had 


father so, when he came to say you were 


come home for, and I told your 


here.’ 
‘Did you, mother?” he asked, charmed 
at her having guessed that. 
‘Yes. 


you straight home to tell us.” 


She must be a rood girl to send 


‘*You knew I wouldn't have thought 
of that myself,” said Dan, joyously. ‘“‘T 
wanted to write; 1 thought that would 
L hated to leave her, but 
she made Ine come, 


do just as well. 
She is the best, and 
Oh, 
You 
realize her till 
you see her,mother. You'll like each oth 
that. You're just alike.” 
It seemed to Dan that they were exactly 


the wisest, and the most unselfish 

mother, I can’t tell you about her! 
must see her You can't 
er, ’m sure of 


alike 
‘Then perhaps we 
his mother. ‘‘ Let me see her picture.” 
‘How did you know I had it? If it 
hadn't for her, I have 
brought any. She put it into my pocket 
just as I was leaving. She said you would 


sha'n’t,”’ suggested 


been shouldn't 


all want to see what she looked like 

He had taken it out of his pocket, and 
he held it, smiling fondly upon it. Alice 
seemed at him. He had 
lost her in the reluctance of his father and 


to smile back 


sisters; and now his mother—it was his 
mother who had given her to him again. 
He thought how tenderly he loved his 
mother. 

When he could yield her the phote- 
graph she looked long and silently at it. 
‘She has a great deal of character, Dan.” 

‘*There you've hit it,mother! Id rath- 
er you would have said that than any- 
thing else. But don’t think she’s 
beautiful? She’s the gentlest creature, 
when you come to know her! 
fully afraid of her at first. 
was very haughty. 


you 


l was aw- 
I thought she 
But she isn’t at all. 
She's really very self-depreciatory; she 
You 
ought to hear her talk, mother, as I have. 
She’s full of the noblest ideals—of being 
of some use in the world, of being self-de 


thinks she isn’t good enough for me. 
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And 
Her 


aunt's in a Protestant sisterhood,” he said, 


all that kind of thing. 


you can see that she’s capable of it. 


voted, and 


with a solemnity which did not seem to 
communicate itself to his mother, for Mrs. 
Dan smiled too, and 
But I can’t tell you about Alice, 

She's perfect.” His heart over 
flowed with proud delight in her, and he 
was fool enough to add, ‘She's so affec 


tionate !” 


Mavering smiled 
said: 


mother 


His mother kept herself from laughing. 
with you.” Then 
she hid all but her eyes with the photo 
graph and gave way. 
‘What a donkey!” 


‘*T dare say she is, Dan 


said Dan, meaning 
himself. ‘‘If I go on, I shall disgust you 
with her. What I mean is that she isn’t 
at all proud, as I used to think she was.” 

‘“No girl is, 
She has all she ean do to be proud of 
you.” 

“Do you think so, mother?” he 


under the circumstances. 


said, 
enraptured with the notion. ‘I’ve done 


my best—or my worst—not to give her 
any reason to be so.” 

‘She doesn't 
better. 


pose she 


want any—the less the 
You silly boy! Don’t you sup- 
wants to make you out of the 
whole cloth, just as you do with her? 
She doesn’t want any facts to start with ; 
Well, now, I can 
make out,with your help,what the young 
but what are the father and mo- 
They're rather important in these 


they'd be in the way. 


lady is; 
ther ? 
cases ee 

‘Oh, they're the nicest kind of people,” 
said Dan, in optimistic generalization. 
‘*You'd like Mrs. Pasmer. She’s awful 
ly nice.” 

**Do you say that because you think I] 
wouldn't ?” asked his mother. ‘‘Isn’t she 
rather sly and humbugging ?” 

‘* Well, yes, she is, to a certain extent,” 
Dan admitted, with a laugh. ‘‘ But she 
doesn’t mean any harm by it. She's ex- 
tremely kind-hearted.” 

“To you? And Mr. Pas- 
mer is rather under her thumb ?” 

‘Well, yes, you might say thumb,” 
Dan consented, feeling it useless to defend 
the Pasmers against this analysis. 

‘We won't say heel,” returned his mo 
ther; And your fa- 
ther says he had the reputation in college 
of being one of the most selfish fellows 
in the world. He’s never done anything 
since but lose most of his money. He's 
been absolutely idle and useless all his 


I dare say. 


‘* we're too polite. 
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days.” She turned her vivid blue eyes 
suddenly upon her son’s. 


Dan winced. hard 


**You know how 
father is upon people who haven't don: 
anything. Of course 


show to advantag¢ 


It’s a mania of his. 
Mr. Pasmer doesn't 
where there’s no 

‘* Poor man!” 


no leisure class 


Dan was going to say, ‘‘ He’s very ami 


able, though,” but he was afraid of 
mother’s retorting, **To you?” and he held 
his peace, looking chapfallen. 

Whether his mother took pity on him 
or not, her next sally 
‘*But your Alice may not take after ei 
ther of them. Her father is the worst of 
his breed, it seems; the rest are useful peo 
ple, from what your father knows, and 
there’s a great deal to be hoped for co] 
laterally. 


was consoling 


She had an uncle in college at 
the same time who was everything that 
her father was not.” 

“One of her aunts is in one of thos¢ 
Protestant religious houses in England, 
repeated Dan. 

“Oh!” said his mother, shortly, ‘‘] 
don’t know that I like that particularly 
But probably she isn’t useless there. Is 
Alice very religious ?” 

‘Well, I suppose,” said Dan, with a 
smile for the devotions that came into his 
thought, what would be 
*Piscopal pious.” 

Mrs. Mavering referred to the photo 
graph, which she still held in her hand. 
‘** Well, she’s pure and good, at any rate. 
I suppose you look forward to a long en 
gagement ?” 

Dan was somewhat 


** she’s called 


taken aback at a 
supposition so very coutrary to what was 
in his mind. ‘* Well, I don't 
Why ?” 

‘It might be said that you are very 
young. How old is Agnes— Alice, I 
mean ?” 

“Twenty-one. But now, look here, mo 
ther! It’s no use considering such a thing 
in the abstract, is it ?” 

‘‘ No,” said his mother, with a smile 
for what might be coming. 

‘* This is the way I've been viewing it; 
I may say it’s the way Alice has been 
viewing it—or Mrs. Pasmer, rather.”’ 

‘* Decidedly Mrs. Pasmer, rather. 
ter be honest, Dan.” 

‘‘Tlldo my best. Iwas thinking, hop- 
ing, that is, that as ’'m going right into 
the business—have gone into it already, 
in fact—and could begin life at once, that 


know. 


Bet- 
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ne rhaps there wouldn't be much sense in 
waiting a great while.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘That’s all. 
re agreed.” 


That is, if you and father 
He reflected upon this pro- 
sion, and added, with a laugh of con 
ision and pleasure: ‘‘It seems to be so 

ry much more of a family affair than I 
ised to think it was.” 

You thought it concerned just you 

1 her?” said his mother, with arch 
sympathy. 

‘*Well, yes.” 

‘* Poor fellow! She knew better than 
that, you may be sure. At any rate, her 
nother did.” 

‘“What Mrs. Pasmer doesn’t know isn’t 
probably worth knowing,” said Dan, with 
in amused sense of her omniscience. 

‘IT thought 
smiling too. 
find out that 
all their branches on both sides.” 

‘Oh, if it stopped at the families and 


their ramifications! 


so,” sighed his mother, 


‘** And 


it concerns the families in 


now you begin to 


But it seems to take 
n society and the general public.” 

‘*So it does—more than you can real 

You can’t get married to yourself 

lone, as young people think; and if you 
lon’t marry happily, you sin against the 
‘race and comfort of the whole commu 
nity. 
‘* Yes, that’s what I'm chiefly looking 
out for now. Idon’t want any of those 
people in Central Africa to suffer. That’s 
the reason I want to marry Alice at 
the earliest opportunity. But I suppose 
there'll have to be a Mavering embassy to 
the high contracting powers of the other 
part now ?” 

‘Your father and one of the girls had 
better go down.” 

‘* Yes ?” 

‘And invite Mr. and Mrs. Pasmer and 
their daughter to come up here.”’ 

‘** All on probation ?” 

“Ohno. If yowre pleased, Dan 

‘IT am, mother— measurably.” 
both laughed at his mild 
ting it. 

Why, then it’s to be supposed that 

we're all pleased. 


They 


way of put- 


You needn't bring the 
whole Pasmer family home to live with 
you, if you do marry them all.” 

‘*No,” said Dan, and suddenly he be- 
came very distraught. It flashed through 
him that his mother was expecting him to 
come home with Alice to live, and that 
she would not be at all pleased with his 


scheme of a European sojourn, which Mrs 
He 
he had not thought of 
that, but he refused to see any difficulty 


Pasmer had so cordially adopted 


was amazed that 


which his happiness could not cope with 
No, 
JOULLY 5 


said, 


there’s that view of it,” he 


and he buried his 
out of 


danced upon its grave. 


momentary 


anxiety sight, and, as it were, 
Nevertheless, he 
had a desire to get quickly away from the 
spot ‘I hope the 


won't be a 


Mavering 
\\ hile 


‘Of 


emidassy 


great getting rei 


o,” he said. course it’s all 


appearance of re 
uctance exactly, you know, mother; and 


if there should be 


but I shouldn't want an 
l 


much of an interval be 
tween my getting back and their coming 
on, don’t you know, why, the cat might 
let herself out of the bag.” 
‘What cat ?” 
murely. 
‘Well, 


ceived 


asked his mother, de- 


vou know. vou havent re 
with 


and | 


would find it out from me 


unmingled 
they 
from my man 


my engagement 


enthusiasm, and suppose 


ner; and—and I wish they'd come along 
pretty soon, mother.” 

I'm afraid the cat got out 
1 the bag W hen Mrs. Pasmer came to the 


‘Poor boy! 
ot 
years of discretion. But you sha‘n't be 
left a prey to her. They shall go back 
Ring the bell, and let's 
over with them now.” 


talk it 


with you. 


He could 


that his mother was all on fire w 


Dan joyfully obeyed. see 
ith inter 
est in his affair, and that the idea of some 
how circumventing Mrs. Pasmer by prompt 
action was fascinating her. 

His sisters came up at once, and his fa 
ther followed a moment later. They all 
took their cue from the mother’s gayety, 
talking and laughing, except 
father, who sat 


and began 
the 
smile at their lively spirits and the jokes 
of which 


looking on with a 


Each 
family has its own fantastic medium, in 


Dan became the victim 


which it gets affairs to relieve them of 
their concrete seriousness, and the May 
erings now did this with Dan’s engage 
ment, and played with it as an airy ab 
They debated the character of 
the embassy which was to be sent down 


straction. 
to Boston on their behalf, and it was de 
cided that Eunice had better go with her 
father, as representing more fully the age 
and respectability of the family: at first 
glance the Pasmers would take her for 
Dan’s mother, and this would be a tre- 
mendous advantage. 
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e the ridiculous little chit,” 
Ish 


o reason why he 


* Andif Ilik 
I think 


I see 


said Eunice, * ill let Dan mar- 
ry her 
} In’t. and Leouldn’'t stand a long en- 
I sho ld break 

hers who will have 

hat,” retorted the 
lways wanted a 

is family, and as 
hance for it 


at once 


it off.” 


er sister “ST ve 
cagvement in tl 
no ¢ with 


Vish to 


» seems to be 
i make the most of 
s like where the hero 
» heroine nurses him. I 


k, and have Alice come 


this marriage must take place at 
once. What do you say, father?” asked 
Eunice 

Her father sat, enjoying the talk, at the 
foot of the be d 
“Ton 
lazy 


“Dan has nothing to do with it.’ 


with a tendency to doze. 


Dan,” he said, with a 


might as 


cast of his eve toward his son 


‘Pan shall not be consulted. 
The two girls stormed upon their father 
their different reasons 
I will l you Girls, be still!” 
ir mother ‘Listen to me: I 
ve an idea.” 


‘Listen to her: 


tel 
broke In. 
she has an idea!” echoed 
Eunice, in recitative 

“Will 
mother 

‘We will be du-u-mb!” 

When they became so, at the verge of 
their mother’s patience, of which they 
knew “*T think 
Dan had better get married at once.” 

‘There, Minnie!” 

‘But what does Dan say ?” 

‘T will 
meekly. 

‘Noble ! That's exactly what 
Washington said to his mother when she 
said Minnie. 
into the militia, 
all right with himself that 
Eunice. ‘Dan can’t play 
piety on this family. Go on, 


you be quiet demanded the 


the limits, she went on: 


make the sacrifice,” said Dan, 


bov 


asked him not to go to sea,” 
“And 
ade if 


said 


} 


then he went 
and m 
way,” 
his filial 
mother.” 

‘T want him to bring his wife home, 
with us,” continued his mother. 
In the L part!” cried Minnie, clasping 
‘*T've always said 


ilve 


and 


her hands in rapture. 
what a perfect little apartment it was by 
itself.”” 

‘Well, don’t it again, then,” re- 
turned her sister. ‘‘ Always is often 
enough. Well, in the L part— Go on, 


say 


mother! Don’task where you were, 

it’s so exciting.” 

‘I don’t care whether it’s in the L 

not. There’s plenty of room in 

great barn of a place every where.” 
‘But what about his taking care of t 


business in 


or 


Boston ?” 
looking at her father. 

‘**There’s no hurry about that.” 

“And about the excursion to sesthet 
centres abroad ie Minnie added, 

‘*That could be managed,” said her fa 
ther, with the same ironical smile. 

The mother and the girls went on wild 
ly planning Dan’s future for him. It was 
all in a strain of extravagant burlesque 
But he could not take his part in it wit] 
his usual zest. He laughed and joked 
too, but at the bottom of his heart was an 
uneasy remembrance of the different fu 
ture he had talked over with Mrs. Pasmer 
so confidently. But he said to himself 
buoyantly at last that it would come out 
all right. 
else Alice could reconcile her mother to 
whatever seemed really best. 

He parted from his mother with fond 
gayety. out of the room 
with him. 

‘‘T’m perfectly sore with laughing,” 
said Minnie. ‘‘It seems like old times 
doesn’t it, Dan ?—such a gale with mo 
ther.” 


suggested Eunic 


His mother would give in, or 


His sisters came 


XXXI. 

An engagement must always be a little 
incredible at first to the families of the 
betrothed, and especially to the family of 
the young man; in the girl’s, the mother, 
at least, will have a more realizing sense 
of the situation. If there are elder sis- 
ters who have been accustomed to regard 
their brother as very young, he will seem 
all the younger because in such a matter 
he has treated himself as if he were a 
man; and Eunice Mavering said, after 
seeing the Pasmers, ‘‘ Well, Dan, it’s all 
well enough, I suppose, but it seems too 
ridiculous.” 

‘*What’s ridiculous about it, 
like to know ?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Who'll look after 
you when you're married? Oh, I forgot 
Ma’am Pasmer!” 

‘*T guess we shall be able to look after 
ourselves,” said Dan, a little sulkily. 

‘* Yes, if you'll be allowed to,” insinu- 
ated his sister. 


I should 
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talk, in 


reticence of 


They spoke at the end of a 
ch he had fretted the 


ner concerning 


al 
his sister and his fat 
Pasmers, whom they had just been to 
Ile vexed 
ise he felt that he 
Eunice, and 
him. He 
ved because his father had left them 
the door of the hotel without 
Alice, beyond the 
would not 


{ 
was with his father, be 
had been influenced 
had SOTHNe hy ww gone back 


was vexed and he was 
saying 
ything in praise of 
that 


th Eunice; and he was depressed with 


leralities carry favor 


certain sense of Alice's father and mo 
er, Which seemed to have imparted it 
from the others, and to be the 
He 


mnger see Mrs. Pasmer harmless if trivial, 


‘to him 
vering opinion of them. could no 
id cood hearted if schem- 


he could 


‘+X 
which 


inveterately 
not see the dignity and re 
he had Mr. 


had both sort 


in 
suffered a 
f shrinkage or collapse, from which he 
yuld But thi 
ould nothing if his sister's 
und his father’s eyes, through which he 
to 
shown him 


iement believed 


usmer ; they 


not rehabilitate them. Lis 


have been 
looking, had not 


Alice in a light in 


See med have been 
vhich she 
ippeared strange and queer almost to ec- 
He hurt this effect 
from their want of sympathy, his pride 
as touched, and he said to himself that 
e should not fish for Eunice’s praise; 
but he found himself saying, without sur 
‘I suppose you will do what you 
can to prejudice mother and Min.” 
‘Isn’t that a little previous ?” 
Eunice. ‘‘ Have IJ said anything against 
Miss Pasmer ?” 
‘“You haven't because you couldn't,” 
said Dan, with foolish bitterness. 
‘Oh, I don’t know about that. 
a human being, I suppose 


centricity. was at 


prise, 


asked 


She’s 
that 
vas the impression I got from her par- 


entage.”’ 


at least 


‘What have you got to say against her 
parents ?” demanded Dan, savagely. 

“Oh, nothing. I didn’t 
to Boston to denounce the Pasmer fam 
ily. 


come down 


‘*T suppose you didn’t like their being 
in a flat; you'd have liked to find them 
n a house on Commonwealth Avenue or 
Beacon Street.” 

‘*Tllown I’m asnob,” said Eunice, with 
maddening meekness. ‘‘So’s father.” 

‘*They are connected with the best fam- 
ilies in the city, and they are in the best 
society. They do what they please, and 


255 


they live have 


‘4 pom 
where they like. They 
been so long in Europe that they don't 
care for those silly distinctions. But what 


vou say doesn't harm them. It’s simply) 
disgraceful to you; that’s all,” said Dan 
furiously 

said his 


*And iJ 


] 
aown the 


Dan,” 


sister, with a tranquil smile 


‘Tm id it’s no worse 


you'll stop prancing and 


room, and take a seat, and behave you 


: vs , 
self in a Christian manner, Ill talk with 


you; and if you don't, | won't Do you 


suppose I'm going to be bullied » liking 
them 


You 


please,” s 


ean like them or not, as you 
1 Dan, sullenly; but he sat 


waited decently for his sister 


a 
dow lh, and 


to speak ‘But you can't abuse them 
al least In my presence a 
‘I didn't 


Well as 


lost their heads 


said E 


know men 


as their hearts, inice 


‘Perhaps it’s only an exchange, though, 
and it’s Miss Pasmer’s head.” Dan start 
ed, but did not say anything, and Eunice 
No, I don’t believe 
and 


should think she 


smoothly continued ; 
it is. She looked like a sensible girl, 
she talked sensibly. I 
had a very good head. She has good 
and 


ild 


manners, and she’s extremely pretty, 
very graceful. I’m surprised she shor 
love with such a sinpleton. ; 
Abuse me 
Dan. He was 
soothed by her praise of Alice. 
‘*No. it isn’t to 
little 


will do very well. 


be in 
in ich as 


at 


‘*Oh. go on! as 


1LKe, Salt Once 


you 


necessary vo on: the 
But 
| hope 


marrying the whole family, 


I think 
not 
Lhnough I 
3 ; : 3 
suppose that it’s always a question of 

They will 
want to scoop you up, and we shall want 
I dare say Ma’am 


is a too obvious. 


youre 


whieh shall be scooped up 


to scoop her up. Pas 
mer has her little plan; what is it 

Dan started at 
but he controlled himself, and said 


this toueh on the q lick, 
with 
dignity, 
‘Well, you 
returned Eunice, 
cheerful that I 


the same, and you're just keeping them 


‘T have my own plans 


what mother’s are,” 


+ 


suppose yours are 


KHOW 


easily. em sO 


quite 


for a surprise.” She laughed provoking 


ly, and Dan burst forth again 
‘You seem to live to give people pain. 
You take a fiendish delight in torturing 


others. But if you think: you can influ 


ence me in the slightest degree, you're 


very much mistaken.”’ 
‘** Well, well, there! It sha’n’t be teased 
It shall have its 


any more, so it sha’n’t! 
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y, it shall, and nobody shall say 
a word against its little girly’s mother.” 
Eunice rose from her chair, and patted 
Dan on the lead as she passed to the ad 
He caught 
violently away; 


her hand and 
shrieked 
his childish resentment, 
and left him sulking. 


joining room. 
flung it she 
with delight in 
She was gone two 
or three minutes, and when she came back 
it was in quite a different mood, as often 
happens with women in a little lapse of 
time. 

‘Dan, I think Miss Pasmer is a beauti 
ful girl, and Ll know we shall all like her, 
if you don’t set us against her by your ar- 
rogance, Of course we don’t know any 
thing about her yet, and you don’t, really ; 
but she seems a very lovable little thing, 
and if she’s rather silent and undemon- 
strative, why, she'll be all the better for 
you: you've got demonstration enough for 
twenty. And I think the family are well 
Mrs. Pasmer is thoroughly harm 
and Mr. Pasmer is a most dignified 
personage ; 


enough. 
less ; 
his eyebrows alone are worth 
the price of admission.” Dan could not 
‘All that there is about 
it is, you mustn't expect to drive people 
into raptures about them, and expect them 


help smiling. 


to go grovelling round on their knees be- 
cause you do.” 

“Oh: J I'm an infernal idiot,” 
said Dan, yielding to the mingled sarcasm 
and flattery. 


know 


‘It's beeause I’m so anx- 
ious, and you all seem so confoundedly 
provisional about it. Eunice, what 
you suppose father really thinks ?” 
Eunice seemed tempted to a relapse into 
her teasing, but she did not yield. ‘* Oh, 
father’s all right from your point of 
view. He’s been ridiculous from the 
first; perhaps that’s the reason he doesn't 


do 


feel obliged to expatiate and expand a 
great deal at present.”’ 

‘*Do you think so ?” cried Dan, instant- 
ly adopting her as an ally. 

‘Well, if I say so, oughtn’t it to be 
enough 2?” 

‘It depends upon what else you say. 
Look here, now, Eunice!’ Dan said, with 
a laughing mixture of fun and earnest, 
‘what are you going to say to mother ? 
Of 
course I don’t contend for ideal perfection 
anywhere, and I don’t expect it. But 
there isn’t anything experimental about 
this thing, and don’t you think we had 
better all make the best of it ?” 

‘That sounds very impartial.” 


It's no use being disagreeable, is it ? 


‘Tt ts impartial. I'ma 
terested spectator.” 


‘Oh, quite.” 


purely disin 


‘‘And don’t you suppose I understand 
Mr. and Mrs, Pasmer quite as well as you 
do? All I say is that Alice is simply th 
noblest girl that ever breathed, and 

‘* Now you're talking sense, Dan!” 

‘Well, what are you going to sa 
when you get home, Eunice? Come!” 

“That we had better make the 
of it.” 

‘* And what else ?” 

“That you're hopelessly infatuated; 
and that she will twist you round her 
finger.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘*But that you've had your own way 
so much, it will do you good to have som: 
body. else’s awhile.” 

‘*T guess you're pretty solid,” said Dan 
after thinking it over for a moment. ‘*] 


be SI 


don’t believe you're going to make it 
hard for me, and I know you can mak: 
it just what you please. But I want you 
to be frank with mother. Of course | 
wish you felt about the whole affair just 
as I do, but if you're right on the main 
question, I don’t care for the rest. Id 
rather mother would know just how you 
feel about it,” said Dan, with a sigh for 
the honesty which he felt to be not imme 
diately attainable in his own ease. 

‘Well, Dll see what can be done,” 
nice finally assented. 

Whatever her feelings were in regard to 
the matter, she must have satisfied herself 
that the situation was not to be changed 
by her disliking it, and she began to talk 
so sympathetically with Dan that she soon 
had the whole story of his love out of him. 
They laughed a good deal together at it, 
but it convinced her that he had not been 
hoodwinked into the engagement. It is 
always the belief of a young man’s fami 
ly, especially his mother and sisters, that 
unfair means have been used to win him, 
if the family of his betrothed are unknown 
to them; and it was a relief, if not exactly 
a comfort, for Eunice Mavering to find 
that Alice was as great a simpleton as 
Dan, and perhaps a sincerer simpleton. 


Eu 


XXXII. 

A week later, in fulfilment of the ar- 
rangement made by Mrs. Pasmer and Eu- 
nice Mavering, Alice and her mother re- 
turned the formal visit of Dan’s people. 
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While Alice stood before the mirror in 
ne of the sumptuously furnished rooms 
ssigned them, arranging a ribbon for the 
tfeet upon Dan’s mother after dinner, and 
earding its relation to her serious beau 
Mrs 


er adjoining, and began to inspect the 


Pasmer came in out of her cham 


formal splendor of the place. 
What a perfect 
iid, peering about. 


house!” she 
that 
They 


artistic 


man's 
“You can see 
erything has been done to order 
their taste; 
for that the 
hey’ve given orders to have things done 


own thev’re 


father is 


ve 
ough or and 
» and so, and the New York upholsterer 
as come up and taken the measure of 
But it isn’t like 
individual. The 
ls’ tailor 
They 
made in New York, but they don’t wear 
them with the New York style; there’s no 


the rooms and done it. 
York, and it 


vhole house is just like those gir 


New isn’t 


made costumes in character. were 


more atmosphere about them than if they 
There isn't 
i. thing lacking in the house here; there's 
awful completeness; 


vere voung men dressed up. 
un but even the or 
uments seem laid on, like the hot and 
‘old water. I 


more uninviting room than that drawing- 


never saw a handsomer, 
I suppose the etchings will come 
What do you 


room, 
some time after supper. 
think of it all, Alice 2” 
“Oh, I don't They must be 
very rich,” said the girl, indifferently. 
‘You can’t tell. Country people of a 
certain kind are apt to put everything on 
and 


know. 


their backs their walls and floors. 
Of course such a house here doesn’t mean 
vhat it would in town.” 
the texture of the carpet more critically, 


ind the curtains; 


She examined 
she had no shame about 
a curiosity that made her daughter shrink 

‘*Don’t, mamma!” pleaded the girl. 
“What if they should come ?” 

‘*They won't come,” said Mrs. Pasmer; 
and her notice being ealled to Alice, she 
made her take off the ribbon. ‘' You're 
better without it.” 

eel We nervous I don't know what 
I'm doing,” said Alice, removing it, with 
a whimper. 

‘Well, I can’t 
down!” eried her mother, warningly: she 
really wished to shake her, as a culmi 
nation of her own conflicting emotions 
‘* Alice, stop this instant! Stop it, ] say!” 

‘But if I don’t like her?” whimpered 
Alice. 


‘You're not going to marry her. 


sO 


have you breaking 


Now 


stop! 
red 
ters. 
been 
the 


Here, bathe your eyes; 
Though I 
Yes, they'll expect you to have 
Mrs 


and 


the \' re all 


don't know that it mat 


Pasmer, seeing 


crying,” said 


situation clearly 
‘Hs pe rfectly natural.” 
a handkerchief, and re 
for her 


and I 


more more 


But she took 
some cologne on 
Alice's 
the 
never saw your eyes look so bright 


composed countenance 


‘There, color becomes you, 

There was a pathos in their brillianey 
which of course betrayed her to the May 
and en 
little 


They both kissed 


ering girls It softened Eunice, 


couraged Minnie, who had been a 
afraid of the Pasmers. 


Alice 


ther merely 


vith sisterly affection Their fa 
saw how handsome she look 
ed, and Dan's heart seemed to melt in his 
breast with tenderness 

In recognition of the different habits of 
their guests, they had dinner instead of 
had outdone 


tea The Portug 1ese cook 


himself, and course followed course in tri 
umphal suecession. Mrs. Pasmer praised 


it all with a sincerity that took away a 
little of the zest she felt in making flatter 
ing speeches 

Everything about the table was pe 
fect, but in a man’s fashion 


of the house. 


like the rest 
It lacked the atmospheric 
charm, the otherwise indefinable 


grace, 


which a woman’s taste gives. It was in 
fact Elbridge Mavering’s taste which had 
characterized the whole: the daughters 
simply accepted and approved. 


73 Yes.” 


else to do: so we eat. 


said Eunice, ‘* we haven't much 


And Joe doe Ss his 


best to spoil us.” 


** Joe ? 
** Joe’s the cook. All Portuguese cooks 
are Joe.” 

‘*How very amusing!” said Mrs. Pas 
‘You must let me speak 


I never saw anything so—well! 


mer. of your 
grapes. | 
except your roses we 
‘*There you touch father in two tender 
He cultivates both.” 
‘Really? Alice, did you ever see any 


spots 


thing like these roses ?’ 

Alice looked away from Dan a moment, 
and blushed to find that she had been look 
ing so long at him. 

‘Ah, J have,” said Mr. Mavering, g 
lantly. 

‘* Does he often do it?’ asked Mrs. P: 
mer, in an obvious aside to Eunice 

Dan for him. ‘He 
had such a chance before.” 


answered never 


Between coffee, which they drank at 
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table, and tea, which they were to take in 
Mrs. Mavering’s room, they acted upon a 
that her father 
Mrs. Pasmer his rose 


suggestion from Eunice 


should show house, 
At one end of the dining-room was a little 
apse of glass full of flowering plants grow 

ing out of the ground, and with a delicate 
fountain tinkling in their midst. Dan ran 
before the rest, and opened two glass doors 


in the further side of this half-bubble, and 


at the same time witha touch flashed up a 


succession of brilliant lights in some space 
bevond, from which there gushed in a wave 
of hot-house fragrance, warm, heavy, hu 
mid It wasa pretty little effect for cuests 
new to the house, and was part of Elbridge 
Mavering’s pleasure in this feature of his 


place Mrs. Pasmer responded with gen 


erous sympathy, for if she really liked 
anvthing with her whole heart, it was an 
effect, and she traversed the half-bubble 
by its pebbled path, showering praises right 
and left with a fulness and accuracy that 
missed no detail, while Alice followed s1- 
lently, her hand in Minnie Mavering’s, 
The 


rose-house was divided by a wall, pierced 


and eold with suppressed excitement. 


with frequent doorways, over which the 
trees were trained and the roses hung; and 
on either side were ranks of rare and cost- 
ly kinds, weighed with bud and 
The thick with their 
breath and the pungent odors of the rich 
soil from which they grew, and the glass 
roof was misted with the mingled exhala- 
tions. 

Mr. Mavering walked beside Alice, mod- 
estly explaining the difficulties of rose cult- 
ure, and his method of dealing with the 
red spider. He had a stout knife in his 
hand, and he cropped long, heavy-laden 
stems of roses from the walls and the beds, 
casually giving her their different names, 
and laying them along his arm in a mas- 
sive sheaf. 


down 


bloom. air was 


Mrs. Pasmer and Eunice had gone for 
ward with Dan, and were waiting for them 
at the thither end of the rose-house. 

‘‘Alice! just imagine: the grapery is 
beyond this,” cried the girl’s mother. 

‘*Tt’s a cold grapery,” said Mr. Mav- 
ering. ‘‘I hope you'll see it 
row.” 

“Oh, why not to-night?” shouted Dan. 

‘* Because it’s a cold grapery,” said Eu- 
nice; ‘‘and after this rose-house, it’s 
arctic grapery. You're crazy, Dan.” 

‘* Well, I want Alice to see it, anyway,” 
he persisted, wilfully. ‘‘ There’s nothing 


to-mor- 


an 


like a cold grapery by starlight. I'll get 
wraps.” They all knew that he 
wished to be alone with her a moment 
and the three women, consenting wit 

their hearts, protested with their tongus 

folowing him in his flight with th 

chorus, and greeting his return. He mut 
fled her to the chin in a fur-lined ove: 
coat, which he had laid hands on the first 
thing, and her mother, still protesting 
helped to tie a scarf over her hair so as 
not to disarrange it. 


some 


‘* Here,” he pointe a 
‘*wecan run through it, and it’s worth se: 
ing. Better.come,” he said to the others 
as he opened the door, and hurried Alic 
down the path under the keen sparkle of 
the crystal roof, blotched with the leaves 
and bunches of the vines. Coming out of 
the dense, sensuous, vaporous air of thi 
rose-house into this clear, thin atmosphere 
delicately penetrated with the fragrance 
pure and cold, of the fruit, it was as if they 
had entered another world. His arm crept 
round her inthe odorous obscurity. ** Look 
up! See the stars through the vines!” 
But when she lifted her face he bent his 
upon it for a wild kiss. 

Don't! don’t!” murmured, ‘'] 
want to think; I don’t know what I’m 
doing.” 

‘* Neither do I. 


blessed ghost.” 


she 


I feel as if I were a 


Perhaps it is only in these ecstasies of 
the senses that the soul ever reaches self 
consciousness on earth; and it seems to be 
only the man-soul which finds itself even 
in this abandon. The woman-soul 
always something else to think of. 

‘* What shall we do,” said the girl, ‘‘if 
we— Oh, I dread to meet your mother! 
Is she like either of your sisters ?” 


has 


‘*No,” he eried, joyously; ‘‘she’s like 
me. If you're not afraid of me, and you 
don’t seem to be—” 

‘You're all I have- 
in the world. 
me ? 


you're all I have 
Do you think she'll like 
Oh, do you love me, Dan ?” 
‘You darling! you divine The rest 
was amadembrace. ‘‘If you're not afraid 
of me, you won't mind mother. I wanted 
you here alone for just a last word, to tell 
you you needn't be afraid; to tell you to 
But I needn't tell you how to act. You 
mustn't treat her as an invalid, you must 
treat her like any one else; that’s what 
she likes. But you'll know what's best, 
Alice. Be yourself, and she'll like you 
well enough. I'm not afraid.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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II.—THE FUTURE OF CORPORATIONS 


\ 


MHE importance ofa proper regulation pression to some vhat similar viev 
of corporations by the State, which is though he doubtless held that pub 


- I 
onlv possible power capable of such thority would play a more importa 


lation, must be apparent to every one in future industrial society than d 


o has read the two previous articles in Christian socialists. He sympatl 


IS ialer days—to greater 


s series. The manner in which one- any rate in h 
irth part of the national resources is tent with the state socialists of the Cont 
uaged is a matter of most vital con- nent. Perhaps the result of recent studies 
rn to every inhabitant of the United in economies is best given by Professor 
ites. The solidarity of interests is such Henry C. Adams in these words: ‘* The 
it all must be affected thereby. A hu- co-operative principle is the one to which 
ine, discreet, and honest administration the wages system must give way; but 
‘this enormous property will contribute what particular form industrial organiza- 
very perceptibly to the prosperity of our tion will take, no one can say 
country, W hile a dishonest, wasteful, and The world has ever been restless under 
uulless management of corporate inter- any social system which tolerated a sepa- 
sts must exercise a baleful influence ration of labor and capital; for although 
ipon our entire economic life, and upon the things for which these words stand 
iose other higher spheres of national may, as the trite saying has it, be allies, 
to which it should minister. But we not enemies, the same has not always 
we not as yet said enough. It is not been true of those who furnish capital 
merely the fact that one-fourth of the re- and labor; nor can any honest man say 
ourees of the country now belongs to that their interests are precisely identical 
Oo porations which should excite serious The point of divergence of interests is so 
thought; it is the drift of things which is sharp,and the ultimate separation so wide, 
the most importance. The corporate as to give a good deal of support to the 
principle is daily extending. What is to doctrine that their enmity lies in the na 
be the outcome of this ? ture of things. They have not always 
The best thinkers on economic topics been so separated as they are to-day In 
seem to be more nearly unanimous than the Middle Ages production was carried 
ever before in the opinion that co-opera- on under the guidance of men who owned 
tion is to be the ultimate solution of the their tools, and employed them with their 
industrial problems of ourday. This view own hands. Capital was not an impor 
vas held, it is well known, by the Chris- tant separate factor, for it was, as a rule, 
tian socialists of England thirty-five years united with labor in ownership. Still ear 
ago, and at that time they had mapped lier, and also still later, we have slavery, 
out pretty clearly the form of co-operation which united labor and capital in the 
which they thought future society would same hands, namely, the hands of the 
adopt. Among them were some of the master, who owned labor precisely as he 
most gifted Englishmen of this century, owned capital. Both were chattels. T] 
ho have demonstrated long ago that arguments urged for this union by tl 
they were not mere visionaries, but that, ablest advocates of slavery were powerful. 
on the contrary, they far excelled in prac- Again and again they pointed out the im 
tical wisdom their detractors. Many of possibility of permanently harmonious so- 
these early Christian socialists, now old cial relations should labor and capital be 
men, after a life rich in experience, still supplied by two distinct industrial classes. 
maintain their former opinion about co- They were never satisfactorily answered 
operation. Mr. Thomas Hughes, for ex- on this point. But their conclusion was 


WN 
\V 


ample, writes: ‘'I still look to this move- nevertheless unwarranted. The first stage 
inent as the best hope for England and _ in the evolution of industrial society finds 
other lands.” ‘labor and capital united, and the stage of 

Jobn Stuart Mill frequently gave ex- evolution to which we must come will 
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witness their union, but will 
the one 
period of evolution they are united in 
the 
they 


borers 


there 


iis radical difference: in 


hands of the capitalists; in the other, 


found in the hands of the la 


Lh be 


\s John Stuart Mill says, this must be 
brought about by a development of the 
partnership principle. No one, as already 

what this 


stated, can tell exactly 


will take, but some thing 


1) 
] 
| 


form 
s seem already 
Fe 

tant 


cradual 


ear 


Corporations will play an impor 


part in this development, as they 


become more democratie in their 
tendencies Corporations and co oper 


ative enterprises will become more and 


irly assimilated until they can 
ly be distinguished 


more 1 
scarce President Fran- 
cis A. Walker, in his Treatise on Political 
Economy _ dwells on the lmportance of in 
lustrial leadership, and believes that co 
operative ¢ nterprises have nota great fu 
ture because the captains of industry are 
not in their employ Every word which 
he says about the importance of the ser- 
vices rendered by leaders in the economic 
world is true, but 


overlooks. 


there are two things 


which he First, the power of 
perfect organization, which is daily becom- 
ing 


more apparent in domain of 


every 
life, and which is now achieving triumphs 
remarkable beyond precedent. The see 
ond is the fact that the captains of industry 
will yet be found at the head of co-opera- 
tive enterprises. As already pointed out 
in the first paper, it was that kind of co- 
operation which we find in corporations 
which first gave them their present posi 
tion—which, it may almost be said, first 
called them into existence. When corpo 
rations become more truly co-operative 
with respect to the labor element, the cap 
tains of industry will not disappear. 

Personal superiority is compatible with 
the most perfect democracy. There is no 
more democratic air than that which stu- 
dents breathe in the higher institutions of 
learning, but nowhere else is personal 
superiority so valued as in colleges and 
and that precisely in pro- 
portion as they approach the democratic 
ideal. 

There are, then, three reasons why this 
subject of the proper development of cor- 
porations should engage the most serious 
attention of the economist and the states- 


man. 


universities, 


These are, first, their present im- 
portance as an industrial factor; second, 
their growing power; third, the part they 


must play in the ultimate solution of s 
cial problems. Upon the character o| 
their future more than upon anything « 
depends the nature of the conclusion 
the industrial revolution. 


- Is it peace © 
war ?” 


The development of corporations 
must, it seems to me, give the answer.* 
Some have advocated a total suppres 
sion of corporations; but, even were thi 
possible, it is plain that it would be ai 
rograde movement. There is fortunat 
middle ground betwee) 
the radicalism which would sweep awa 
these useful industrial forms and tl} 
equally dangerous obstinacy which 1 
The a 


guments advanced by the enemies of cor 


a conservative 


jects all suggestions of change. 


porations must convince any fair-minded 
man that there are evils inseparably con 
nected with corporations as they exist to 
day in the United States, but an analysis 
of these arguments reveals the fact that 
they do not apply equally to all classes of 
corporations. 

W hat are the corporations of which one 
thinks when people talk about the abuses 
of corporate powers? Some of them have 
already been mentioned. First and fore 
most are the railways. Then follow ex 
companies, telegraph companies, 
street-car companies, gas-light companies 
water-supply companies, and others. But 
there is something common about all these 
productive agencies which are conspicuous 
They 
are beyond the regular, normal action of 
competition. They are natural monopo 
lies.t Now the evil in cases of this charac 
ter is not merely the corporation. The cor 
porate principle is the only one adequate 
to the supply of the services rendered by 
many of the corporations in control of 
these natural monopolies, unless they are 
handed over to public authority. 


press 


for the abuse of corporate power. 


Even 


* Tt may be remarked in passing that the history 
of banking corporations in the United States is pe- 
culiarly instructive to the student of this problem. 
No other class of corporations in our country has 
an equally suggestive past, and no other class has 
been, on the whole, so highly and so satisfactorily 
developed. The national bank act is still our best 
model of a law for corporations. 

+ Mr. T. H. Farrer, in his work The State in it 
Relation to Trade, in the “ English Citizen Series,” 
gives the following enumeration of undertakings 
which are total or partial monopolies : “ Harbors and 
natural navigations, canals, docks, light - houses, 
roads, bridges and ferries, railways, tramways (street 
ear lines), gas-works, water-works, and telegraphs.” 
In none of these, he says, has competition proved to 
be completely successful. 
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Mr. Farrer in his work The State in its 
Relation to Trade gives the following as 
the characteristics of undertakings which 
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it over the map of their 


country—the country Mademoiselle Cou 


so hopelessly, warlessly 
that 


Things and women Say them, teachers and 


per despised as 


men would do great 


copy books reiterate them, and children 
learn them, j IST aS they did of the (yreeks 
and Romans, the English and French. 
The great advantage was having God on 
children of Israel 


, , 
their side, as the had 


the next best thing was having the finest 


country, the most noble men, and the bray 


est soldiers The only fear was that the 


enemy would be beaten too eas and the 


war cease too soon to be glorious: for. 


characteristic of their sex, they demanded 
nothing less than that their war should be 

the longest, bloodiest, and most glorious of 
. 


all wars ever heard of, in comparison with 


which even ‘‘le grand Napoleon” and his 
Capitaine Piequet would be effaced from 
memory For this were exercised their 


first attempts at extempore prayer. God. 


the dispenser of inexhaustible supplies of 
munitions of war, became quite a different 
power, a nearer and dearer personality, 
“Our 


than Father,” the giver of simple 


daily bread, and He did not lack remind 
ing of the existence of the young Confed 
eracy, nor of the hearsay exigencies they 
gathered from the dinner-table talk. 
Titine was about thirteen, Gina twelve, 
and Lolotte barely eight years old, when 
this, to them, happy break in their lives 
occurred. It was easily comprehensible 
to them that their city should be captured, 
and that to escape that grim ultimatum of 
Mademoiselle Couper, ** passées au fil de 
l'épée,” they should be bundled up very 


*sOMBRE 


one night, carried out of 


hurriedly 


home ind jo troublesome 


rney i 


about w ivs to the plantation on 
! Ombre 
That was 


four ve 


ars 


and play and city life, dolls 


» hover 
enveloped 
64.” { 

ort 
and Ré 
"diaries | I I 
Mademoise 11e (' 


ie numerals with 


ed 


past 


from 
halve sS 


under the direction of the Al 


nseil, Closing ntion 


Will COnVe 


ceremony the record of the lived-out 


ve months, propriate 
The 
{ 


careful chronicle that fo 


opening’ With a 


aspirations the year to come 


boriously\ 


was not, however, of 


the growt of 


s advancing by inches the 


of their minds, 


of the Vag 


the 


pansion nor 


forms that beg shadow 


an to rm ople 


land ef their sixteen and seventeen year 


old hearts. Their own budding and leaf 


ing and growing was as unnoted as that 


of the trees and weeds about them I} 


progress of the war, the growth of the 
hatred of the enemy the ¢ X pansion of t 


‘amour sacre”’ rer these were thie 


confidences that filled the neatly stitched 


fooiscap volumes If on comparison one 
} } 


sister was found to have been happier in 


the rendition of the itiment, 


ted 


COMMON sé 


the cove fervor and ice were 


imitated the next 


ion th 


plagiarized or day, a 


generous emulat is keeping the ori 


ginal flame not only a 
while from assimilat 


dentity of 


ments the two g 
lentity of Gd effaced 
the slight difference of age 


Litile Lolotte 


could to the enth 


purpose Into 1ceé 
een them 
responded } 
isiaStic e) 

t > 


SISLEPS mle gave 


names, obediently hated and loy 
required, and learned to reci 
songs procurable, even 
quantities of the 
South, 


tipr) 
SULrring 


‘Men 


our foes are up! jut as long 


the squirrels gambolled on the fences 


the fields, and the 


blackbirds flocked in 


ditches filled with fish; as long as the sea 


sons imported such constant variety of at 


tractions persimmons, dewbe s, black 


] 


berries, acorns, wild plums, grapes, and 


muscadines: as long as the cows had 
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dogs puppies the 
t } 


padres to ve 


hogs pigs, 
juarters hew named; 
the exasperating negro children 
dation, and 


was too wel 


er too short 


a country 


WLiOsSe 
1 not understand. 
no soldiers, flags, 


mu 
This war 


{ 


sic, parades, battles, or sieges 


vas altogvether distinet Trom the 


wars con 


tained in books or in Mademoiselle Cou 
absence of 
They 
for 
but after 


pers memory There Was all 
requirements of war. 
liar events 
been prepared ; 
I 

only shots tired on Bayou 

the 
the 


herds of Texas beeves driven across the 


re at game in forest, the 


only blood shed was from tottering 


imps to them, bare 


escaping by time 


he starvation they came to 
relieve, and the only heroism they had 
been called upon to display was still go 
ing to bed in the dark, Indeed, were it 


not that they knew there was a war they 
that 


transported 


ipposed malig 


some 

from 
the 

Hathorns 


them 


uth and luxury to 


hose miserable 


the pariahs of their childhood, who lived 


just around the corner from them in the 


city, with whom they had never been al- 


lowed to associate. If they had not so in- 


dustriously fostered the proper feelings in 


their hearts, they might almost have for 
votten it, or, like Lolotte, been diverted 
by the generous overtures of nature all 
But they kept on remind 


ing each other that it was not the degrad- 


iround them, 


int of money, as in the Hathorns’ 
hat forced them to live on salt meat, 
read, and sassafras tea, to dress like 
cro Women in the quarters, that de- 
prived them of education and society, and 
mprisoned them in a swamp-encireled 
plantation, the prey of chills and fever; 
is for love of country, and be- 


they her 


more they suffered for her. 


e women how, loved 
more, ie 
Disillusion might have supervened to dis- 
appointment and bitterness have quench- 
ed hope, experience might at last have 
sharpened their vision, but for the imagi- 
nation, that ethereal parasite which fat- 
tens on the stagnant forces of youth and 
garnishes with tropical luxuriance the ab- 


normal source of its nourishment. Soap- 
ing aloft, above the prosaic actualities of 
the present, bey ond the rebutting ey idence: 
of earth, was a fanciful stage where thy 
drama of war such as they craved was wu. 
folded; where neither homespun, star 


nor illness were allowed 


tion, overflows, 


to enter; where the heroes and heroines 


they loved acted réles in all the conven 
cond ict 


elitter of and 


the 


tional costume 
dazzling and 


stances immortalized in history and ro 


amid pomps cireum 


mance, Their hearts would bound and 
leap after the phantasms, like babes in 
nurses’ arms after the moon, and would 
almost burst with longing, their ripe littl 
hearts, Pandora-boxes packed with pas 
sions and pleasures for a lifetime, ready 
open at a touch! On 
summer, or under the low gray 


to spring moonlit 
nights in 


clouds of winter days, the yearning in 


their breasts was like that of hunting dogs 
} 


iowling for the unseen game. some 


battle the 
would find its way across 


times a rumor of a ‘out in 
Confederacy” 
the Swamps to them, and months after 
ward a newspaper would be thrown from 
a passing skiff to them; some old, useless, 
tattered, disreputable, journalistie tramp, 
but it was 
all true to them, if to no one else in the 


world 


elories, the pyrotechnical promises, pro 


garrulous with mendacities; 
the faectitious triumphs, the lurid 


phecies, calculations, and Victory with the 
laurel wreath always in the future, never 
out of sight for an instant. 
the evangel, entranced 
their eyes would sparkle, the blood color 


They would 
con fraudulent 
their cheeks, their voices vibrate, and a 
excite and 
: 
would 


strange strength their 
Then 


nights and restless days; 


nerve 
wakeful 
Marea 


Saragossa, 


follow 

Black 
rets, Jeanne d’Ares, Maids of 
Katherine Douglases, Charlotte Cordays, 
would haunt them like the goblins of a 
delirium; then their would 
come imperious demands upon Heaven, 
their would almost break into 
spontaneous combustion from the incen 


bodies. 


prayers be- 


diaries 


diary material enmagazined in their pages, 
and the South would have conquered the 
world then and there could their hands 
but have pointed the guns and their 
hearts but have recruited the armies. 
They would with mingled pride and envy 
read all the names, barely decipherable in 
the travel-stained record, from the Presi 
dent and Generals in big print to the di- 
minishing insignificance of smallest-type 
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vates; and they would shed tears, when 
reaction would come a few days later, 


ie thought that in the whole area of 
ography, from the officers gaining 


1th 


\ Lo Lhe privates iOSING lives, there 


one name t 


Ould 


precisely their 


‘should have no relations Lv, 


vomen in the South, they should 


a too notorious cue 


what riory Was to be 


Y” towns, Wrecking trains, 


” transports, Capturing couriers, 


gf orders, ae fy ne regulations 


iS almost as Obnoxious to his own 


» the enemy's flag 
Besides, Beau at most was only a kind 


fa cousin, th€ son of a deceased step-sis 
I 


of their father’s; the most they could 


spect from him was to keep his undis 


p! ned crew of *' ‘Cadians,” Indians, and 
ers away from Bayou Ombre. 
But no! 


ana 


we men!” 


were Only 


aggvers shed 


Who teemed with all tne pos 


lities of romance or poetry, they were 


lected for a passive paltry contest 


inst necessities, the endur 


Lo 


their own 


that would have laughed a siege 


Lice 


never-ceasing 


scorn ebbing away in a 


vrangle with fever and ague—willow 


irk tea at odds with a malarious swamp! 

It was now early summer; the foliage 
of spring was lusty and strong, fast out 
crowing tenderness and delicacy of shade, 
Swe lling 


ith hints of maturity already 
The day 


+} 


: ‘ 11 ; 
he Shape. Was cloudiess and 


arm, the dinner hour was long past, and 


supper still far off. There were no appe 
to make meals 
the 


contrary, they had become mournful effi 


tizine varieties of menu 


( jects of pleasant anticipation; on 


ries of a convivial institution of which 
they served at most to recall the hours, 


monotonously measuring off the recurring 


t 
to give except 


days like unlettered mile-posts in a desert, 


with no information of 


‘ansition. To day the meal-times were 
so far apart as to make one believe that 
esun had o 


given up all forward motion, 
ind intended prolonging the present into 
t 


eternity. The plantation Was quiet and 


still; not the dewy hush of early dawn 
trembling before the rising sun, nor the 
mysterious muteness of midnight, nor yet 
the lethargic dulness of summer when 


the vertical sun-rays pin sense and mo- 


tion to the earth It was th 
voiceless state of unnatur: 


ressive ‘rousness 


charact 


oat, 


one remaimed 


nal 
and 


Oy P Lilt 
seemed 


th under tne 


press-trees Cro pon 


stretch of untiiled heids back Of the house, 


feebly symmetric proportion 


rig id, 


Kept in 


nees, bared 


by erumbli 


seedless furrow 


Lo 


a& rank 


despair 


Lhe sun, exce Ih corner 


crowth weeds had 


ted a reclamation In tavor ol 


The sugar-house, superannuat 


ecrepit irom unwholesome dai 


ed against ts 


the 
smithy 


OW 


WMAaASSIVe 


chimney surrounding sheds 


and looked forsaken and 


lected; the old blind mule peace 


rejlated 


Lily 


Shade of his once fla 


in the 


, 
course under 1e 


corn ! Afar off 


against the woods the h » WwW { thre 
draining-maclhine 


brush in the big 


zards, roosting on the 


gaunt, blasted gum-tree 


raised their heads from 


question ie loitering 
flappi o 


Lue 


their heavy w 
fall 


spirals to their watch-tower 


Into blue Sky, to 


short flights by LWOS and 
moribund plantation to se 


had not vet set in, and then 


themselves again to brood and 


dream, and wait 


striking of their banqueting h 
The three girl the one 


] 
psf 


plantation 


S were Jn 


way of the house, C 


reading, Regina knitting, both 
everything else, they 


occupied, Like 


were passively quiet, and, like everything 


“ Gunnels,” floating wharf. 


q 
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advert ised 
aie. 


appearance an un 
vy, an insidious 
orphosis from an unexplained dearth 

it Their 


meagre maturity 


levelopment clashed abnor 
surrounding prodigality 
tall, they 
low; their 
and de 


Though 

Sallow 

deep eves were re proachful 
if 
in 


their secluded hearts 
toward the 


err coarse, 


] 
prived-looking 
ventured eve thought 


n 
plumings natural to their age, tl 


ho fitting garmentsanathematized 


rit Li 
any coquettish effort or naive expression 
of a desire to find favor. Like the fields, 
the 


path 


seemed hesitating on the backward 
i Lolotte stcod be 
hat held 
and fishing tackle, the whole 


from cultivation. 


fore the el erry wood armoire t 
} 


the luntine 
of useful odds and ends. 
to have the 
‘econceptlions, Lolotte had no 
to effect 
and the real, no com 


} 
Cie 
Not old eno 


war wit 


pome rece pt 


come mto 
h pi 
4 


reconciilati 


1 
betw 


ons Or COMpromises 


een the ideal 
pensations to solicit from an obliging im 
agination, which so far never rose beyond 
the possibilities of perch, blackbirds, and 
turtie first of these 
at the present 


She had made a tryst with the ne- 


eras The oc- 


cupied her houchts mo- 
ment 


at 
If 


enous 


ero children the draining-machine this 


ternoon she could, unperceived, 


} 


abstract h tackle from the armoire 


,away 


for the erowd, and if they could sliy 
| 


from the quarters, and she evade the sur 


veillanee of Uncle John, there would bea 


diminished number of ‘* brim” and ‘' gog- 
int 


he ditch out yonder, and such 
addition to the plantation sup 


‘to-night as would crown the exploit a 


success, and establish for herself a repu 
recolleetions 


As she 


mn to the lines she saw her- 


tation above all annoying 
of recent mishaps and failures. 
tied the hooks 


surro inded by the acclaiming infan- 
t} »} 
1 
1) 


self 
tile populace, pulling h 
if the ot them 
¢ on palmetto thongs, long strings of 


1e strugeling per 


up one after er; she saw 


strun 
them; she walked home at the head of her 
procession ; heard Peggy's exclamations of 
surprise, smelt them frying, and finally 

at the table, a plate of bones 


before her, the radiant hostess of an impe 


Like wood-ducks from un- 
the three 
multaneously above their abstractions. 
Rowlock!” The eyes might 
the tongue inert, and the 


der the water, heads rose si 


‘Rowlock! 


become dull 


heart languid on Bayou l'Ombre, but 
were 


ears ever assiduous, ever on d 


Quivering and nervous, they listened « 
through sleep for that one blessed ec] 
and a 


from another 


Faint, 


the signal 


dist 
world, shadowy, delusive 

whispering forerunner of on-coming n¢ 
it overrode the rippling of the eurr 


} 


the hooting of the owls, the barkin« 


dogs, the splash of the gar-fish, the gr 
ing of the alligator, the croaking of fr 
penetrating all turmoil, silencing all ot 
er sounds. ** Rowloek Row loe] 
Slow, deliberate, hard, and strenuous, co 
ingup-stream ; easy, soft, and musical 
Rowloek!” Ey 
ery stroke a very universe of hope, ever 


t W 
it the bayou or the secret stream of the 


ing down. ‘* Rowlock! 


oar frothing a sea of expectation 


longing that suggested the sound to-day 


‘*Rowloeck! Rowloek!’ The smould 
ing glances brightened in their eyes, t] 
hollowed their hands behind the 
and held their breath for 
**Rowloeck!  Rowlock!” 
tinct reiteration. 


of doubt. 


se 


r ears 
greater t 


It resolved the 


Sure 
clear, aus 
moment 
Can it be papa coming back ?” 

‘*No; it’s against stream.” 

“Tt must be swampers.”’ 

“Or hunters, perhaps : 

‘Or Indians from the mound.” 

* Tndians in a skiff ?” 

‘Well, they sometimes come inaskiff.’ 
The contingencies were soon exhaust 
cut-off far 
Bayou ’TOmbre, whose snagey, rafted, cor 


a leading travellers around 


voluted course was by universal avoid 


ance relegated to isolation almost it 
sulting. 
advanced to the edge of the gallery, the: 
out under the trees, then to the levee, then 
to the 
their long, thin, white necks out of their 
blue and brown check gowns, and shad 


an 
The girls quit their places and 


‘ounnels,” where they stretched 


their eyes and gazed down-stream for thi 
first glimpse of the skiff, their patience 
which had lasted months fretting now 
over the delay of a few moments. 

**At last we shall get some news again.” 

“Tf they only leave a newspaper!” 

‘Ora letter,” said Lolotte. 

‘*A letter! From whom ?” 

** Ah, that’s it!” 

“What a pity papa isn’t here!” 

‘**Lolotte, don’t shake the gunnels so: 
you are wetting our feet.” 

‘‘How long is it since the last one 
passed ?” 
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‘T can tell you,” said Lolotte 
vou exactly: it was the day Li 

n the bayou and nearly got drowned 
both fell in 


L held on to the 


You mean when vou 
: gti : 
i 


e weeping-W the 


veiled 


from the 


point 


the view; stretching str: 


bank, it dropped its shock 
rreen pilant brancnes 

iting and dimpling the 

r bayou borea freight of logs and drif 
ibove: 
through the 
ore and bruised the frag 


the swamps rudely pushing 


way willow boug} “§ 


le tendrils 
ing to the rough bari, seattering 
leaves to follow hopelessly in 
E d wee Up and down in the 


Kach 


reen moved, the gunnels swaved under 


time the willow 
» forward motion of the 
At last!” 


Thev turned thei 


] 


eager bodies 


r eyes to the shaft of 
it fell through the plantation 
The skiff 
and passed through it 


bridgi the stream 


id, entered, 
marvellous revelation of form and 
the oars silvering and dripping dia 
and 


arrows lanees of lieht sein 


r from po she d steel. 


golden stars 


ike dust from tassels, cordons, but 
: in 

to have 

to 


, : a 1 
ir own celestial hue—blue, 


ms, and epaulets, while blue elouds 


emselves seemed fallen from 


eir empyrean heights uniform the 


wers with th 
terayv! 


‘*Rowloek! Rowloeck!’ What 
richtful, 
And the bayou flowed on the same, and 
the eypress-trees gazed stolidly and stea 


fastly up to the 


loud, 
threatening reverberat 


ions! 


heavens, and the heavens 
But the 


earth Was sympathetic, the rro ind shook 


ere serenely blue and white! 


und swayed under their feet; or wi 
the rush of thoughts that made their he: 
ddy ? 


] t 
Old If 


They tried to arrest one 

for guidance, but on 

leay ing only wild confusion of conjecture 

vehind. 
‘*Rowloeck! Rowloeck!’ The 

headed the bow for the gunnels 
‘Titine! Will 


ull 2” whispered Lolotte, 


kill 


anxious 


Gina! they us 
with 


horror 


The agile Lou Ann, Lolotte’s most effi 
cient coadjutor and Uncle John’s most 
successful tormentor, dropped her bundle 
of fishing poles (which he had carefully 


sOMBRE. 


spread on his roof to drv and while t 


} 
ed o7 


rolled and ratt] 


S< i ead W 


cS in tl 
eround, and 
r offers of bus 
custom, she ran 
the thin 1 


est 


speed of her es down the 
9 | 
road 
she kne the 


wood 
The 


eabins we 


or chairs propped against 
and dogs were 


the 


underneath 


CHICKENS 


MaKiIneG 


the galleries, and hogs w: 


peaceful immunity 


] } 
DADY 


ng from a lonely imprison¢ 


sd cradle 
sent cries for relief through 


4 


dow Lou Ann, looking neithe 


} ] . } 
right nor the left, slackened 1 


but passed straight on through thy 
ie to the great white-oak 
levee on the 
le-spreadin r 
broad flat slop 
Shing of the | 
small community was in busy 
a proper Teminine cor 


isecrati 
purely feminine day. The dail) 
the men 
rht and 
and sweet, the vague 


routine was. broken 
away, the sun was | 
air soft f 
the opposite forest were dim 
] 


the bayou played under 


i 
Ccaressi modulations: 


ne 
hearkening and the yi 
| 


mood, and harmoniz d 


cones alme} t the license of pose 


the e 


tv, the confidences, indiscretions 


dom of limb, the hilarity, 


dacities of tongue, the joyous in 
in freak and impulse, the relay 
friendliness, the 
the return 


‘ 


banishmet I 


for one briel 
i I I I i 


moment 
wild, sweet wavs of nat 
days of the golden age 


them), as if the body still had elaims 
the mind concessions, 


llervianee, as if god and 


and the heart 
no a satyvr 


still peeped and glistened from leafy eo 


ert on their midsummer gambols Their 
skirts were girt high around their broad 


full hips, their dark arms and necks came 
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low, sleeveless, white Lou Ann struggled to make her « 
led With per hausted breath carry all her tidings 
"frosted with sil- ter each item she closed her mouth a) 
eam rose from the swallowed violently, working her muse 
ips burning until her little horns of hair rose a 
} battling-boards moved with the contortions of her face 
iemselves firmer and firmer ‘An’ dey locked a passel o° men up 
blows. of » de smoke-house— Corn fedrits.’ 
The bats paused in the air, the 
ivrm. suds in al ecti ail if on the gunnels lifted their arms out of t 
rfaces, down 1 the ting water, those on the gang plank stopped 


nst the shortened, clinging where they vere; only the kettles si 


the bare legs, trickling in mered on audibly. 
s over the soft red clay cor Lou Ann recommenced, this time fi 
Lt innumerable toe-prints, and ing in one breath, with the added emp! 
n pools everywhere. Out upon. sis of raising her arm and pointing in the 
ie water swished and foam- direction from whence she came, her vo 
vorous movements of the getting shriller and shriller to the end 
ly bending and = raising ‘*T seed ’em. Dey was Yankees. — Lit 
their flexible muscular bodies, burying tle mistus she come for Uncle John; 
their arn the shoulders in the eool fotched his gun for to shoot’em: and de 
grreen di ) hy : piling higher and hig) iy locked a passe] oO meh up In ade SMOKE 
f tightly wrung . house-—Corn fedrits 
led pails sat wi he ease The Yankees! What did it mean to 
of the water- them ? How much from the world out 
ip and down the harrow, side had penetrated the unlettered fast 
slipper nkw: The children, under nesses of their ignorance?) What did tl 


compulsion of continuous threats and oe- war mean to them? Had Bayou Omi 


easional chastisement, fed the fire with indeed isolated both mind and body? Ha 


chips from distant wood-piles, squabbling the subtle time-spirit itself been diverted 
for the possession of the one cane-knife to from them by the cut-off? Could thi 
t rs, imitating the noise and rude minds draw no inferences from t 
1 absurd fidelity the full- gradual loosening of authority and rela 
ehter that interrupted from ing of discipline? Did they neither gu 
the work around the wash nor divine their share in the shock of bat 
High above the slop and tumult tle out there? Could their ghost-seeing 
Aunt Mary, the official sick-nurse eyes not discern the martyr-spirits risil 
plantation, commonly eredited from two opposing armies, pointing a 


th conjuring powers. She held a corn- beckoning to them? If, indeed, the wate: 


between her yellow protruding shed of their destiny was forming without 
and her little restless eyes travelled their knowledge as without their assist- 
inquisitively from person to person as ance, could not maternal instinet spell it 
in quest of professional information, out of the heart-throbs pulsing into life 
ith amusement at notable ef- under their bosoms, or read from the dumb 
vit, and with malice at the gen- faces of the children at their breast the 
scomliture expressed under their triumphant secret of superiority over oth 
Hleelen sat near, nursing her baby. ers born and nourished before them ? 
She had taken off her kerchief, and lean Had they, indeed, no gratifications be 
ed her uneovered head back against the yond the physical, no yearnings, no secret 
trunk of the tree; the long wisps of wool, burden of a secret prayer to God, these 
tightly wrapped in white knitting cotton, bonded wives, and mothers? Was tliis 
rose from irregular sections all over her careless, happy, indolent existence genu 
elongated narrow skull, and encircled her ine, or only a fool’s motley to disguise a 
wrinkled, nervous, toothless face like tragedy of suffering? What to them was 
some ghastly serpentine chevelure. the difference between themselves and 
‘De Yankees! de Yankees! I seed their mistresses ?—their skin, that opaque 
‘em—at de big house! Little mistus black skin which hid so well the secrets 
she come for Uncle John. He fotch his of life, which could feel but not own th« 
gun—for to shoot ’em.” blush of shame, the pallor of weakness ? 
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If their husbands had brought only rum 
1m their stealthy midnight excursions to 


tOWNnS, 


how could the child repeat 
‘Yankees 


ood still and silent, bu 


Cornfedrits” ? 
{ 


tocreep around furtively, as if seek 


\ 


their eyes 


degrees of compl in a common 


ICLty 
for the other to confess 


, LO assuine the responsibil 

of knowledge 
clear-headed child 

of attent 


for their fishi 


ren profitin r by 
tion ion them 


Trom 


ne 


engagement, 
-knife and chips se ittered on 


rhe 
| 


ouder and 


rround behind them bayou 


in murmuring 
eries of the forsaken baby, 


wnorous and hoarse 


fell distinctly on 
1@ alr 
My Gord A’mighty!” 


The exclamation was uncompromising 


re ved the tension and encouraged re 
My 


humph! 


lv and deliberate 


Black Maria's 


was to them, but 


ub again ic 


eht back as if they 


that her f was set 


idity, 


knew 
that 


ice 


eold, Ss 


tern 
beginning 
nt 


SLPS nervous 


pen over her fine 
ession they hi 


' ' 


1 
1} O-tl 


tremulous bration, 


What 


«At 


note: Inspiration 


Old Aunt Mary nodded her knowing 


iffirmatively, as if at the fulfilment 


silent ‘OpHnecy 


of 
in, 


She quietly shook 
pl} 


risl 


hunted her 
stiffly 
he root, hobbled away on her stick in the 
of 
**Glo-o-ry !” 

Harriet 
k tl 
\ 


ashes out her re, 


ocket, put it and ne from 


rection her cabin 


Dead-arm stood before 


th her bae to le bayou, her right 


~ F : ‘ i ‘ a 
rm hanging heavy at her side, her lett 


extended, the finger pointing to the sky 


4 


\ shapely arm and tapering finger; a 


comely, sleek, half-nude body ; the moist 


ips, with I 


yurning red linings, barely part 
ug to emit the sound they must have 
illed l The heavy 


lids drooped over the large sleepy eves, 


nh uncanny practices 


looking with languid passion from behind 
the thick black lashes. 
‘*Glo-o-ry!” Stripping their very nerves 


‘“OMBRE. 


and baring secret places of 
of 


were 


The happy” er revival 


y 
f midnight 
and the 
Judement-day 


hind them, and ‘* Sister 
; 


as 1 
tl 


them 


com 


mn mourners’ ben 


id fiery flam 


Harriet 


on 


al 


ier voice to eall them on 


{ + 
oOo 
frroal 


out 


met 


amine, 


of th 1 hses, 


ion, and 
4] 


oor 


ria 


Ss\ the 


v wild 


‘ 


across 
With 
t 
hungry 


‘ush, their 


ons souch the opport 
bounding 


Obed 


blood 
the mid-day orey 
tne 


f+ 


becan imperceptible 


( 


led 


and 
Swe 


erce 


il to rele. 


a-drip 


it 


trans 


SLOOd 


mouth 
LI e 


fixed them: their Ss open 


th tl yords bode 
] ' 


ea it 


W 1e remain 


fe 


ent side or the other, the 


brile a] n tneir eves 


DUPHINSe Aas 


from their blood on fi could all 


Har 


Violent 


re hey 


Dead-arm 


t 


remember the day when 


the 


W worKer and MOS 
t ] 


Ood 


riel orst 


tongue of the gang in the e 


t dead r 


earring’, 


and raising tha rhit er her 
head, 
the distance. 


th 
them, and a 


arm oO 


cursed the 


The wind had been 


overseer riding AW 


all day ere Was a loud 
limb from a deaden tree 
broke, sailed, poised, and fell crashing 


on 


shoulder, and deadened her arm for 


TI 
to 


her 


ever. looked instinctively 


start 


ey 


he oak above them, to the 


only moss and leaves and blue and w 
And 
louder 


clouds. Stiil words 


faster. bolder, more det 
whipping them out of their aw 


them on again down the ine 


OWN passions 


‘“Glory! Freedom! Freedom! Glo 
Be 


ry 
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‘*T’m bound to see’em! Come along!” 


Heelen's ld scream rang shrill and 


erical She jerked her breast Trom 


lips, and her 


They all fol 


alter 


dropped DaDY 


onthe ground 


ee, pressing one 


In the wet ciay, strus 


t 


to be ielt behind. 


ife of little Ben, the only vel 
last 
blind 


oman On the place, was the 


tL Was held in agrip Of iron ; 


he pulled forward, reaching 


it after the others 
tav here! 


irned and met the determined 


her mother-in-law. 


»'’ she eried, half sob 


‘*Youstay here, I tell you!” 


The 
muttered through clinched teeth. 
You iet me go, | Lé 


tOTl 


words 


were 
Il you 
Kree 


Lory 
others had already left the quarters, 


reontheroad. They two were alone 


} . 
DALLA TOW, 


i xcept Heelen’s baby. 


ipering under the tree; their blazing 


’ 1 nm 
Wlared at each other, The singing 


faite Sudden 


the 


brow Ss 


r and fainter. 
ow f with 
th, the 


lips protr ided in 


ace dark 


rrew 


biood unaernea 


and the a 


animal rage. Grasping her 
bat tig both hands, she turned 
with 
of her short museular arms. 
to tl 
lashed in the air and came 

toward 


noisy hh 

h a furious bound, and raised it 
ail thie 
Phe 
the 


down 


{ va) 
rrce 


plac woman darted 1e eround : 


Cali knife I 


pitiless y the soft 


fleshy 
shoulder. <A wild, terrified scream burst 
from Emmeline’s lips; the bat dropped ; 
izing her skirt with both hands, she pull- 
1 forward, straining her back out of reach 
he knife; the homespun tore, and she 
up the bank, her yellow limbs gleam 

ing through the rent left by the fragment 
in the hand of the blaek woman. 
They were so young, so handsome, so 
the very incarnation of the holy 
of patriotism in their pathetie uni 
form of brimless caps, ragged jackets, toe 
vet 


of 


faces. 


heroic 
spirit 


less shoes, and shrunken trousers—a 
wretchedness out 
fresh 


How proud and unsubdued they walked 


eran equipment ol 


keeping with their young 
through the hall between the file of bayo- 
With what haughty, defiant eyes 
they returned the gaze of their insulting- 


nets! 


ly resplendent conquerors! Oh, if souls 


o 


had been merchantable at that moment 
Their hands tied behind their backs ] 


runaway slaves! Locked up in the smo 


house! that dark, rancid, gloomy, mould, 
depot of empty hogsheads, barrels, box: 
and fetid exhalations. 

They were the first soldiers in gray t 
had 
knights, the champions of their 


What 


calamity? 


grirls ever seen; their own chiva 
rOuUS 
diant 


of 
trappe d? 


country. was the = sto 


their Treacherously  e1 


Overpowered DY numb rs 


Where were their companions ?-—stari 
with mute, cold, upturned faces from pools 


of blood 2 And were these to be led he 


lessly tethered into captivity, imprisone ck. 
with ball and chain to gangrene and dis 
grace their strong young limbs, or SOll 
tary lie 


death 


confinement to starve their 


with in 
thousand loathsome, cre¢ ping shape Ss eVve 


rts 
and craze their minds, 
threatening them ? 

The smoke-house looked sinister and in 
imical after its sudden promotion from 


The er 


square whitewashed logs seemed to settle 


keeper of food to keeper of men, 


more ponderous) on the evround around 
them, the pointed roof to press down as 
if 


be dreaded; the hinges and locks were so 


the air of heaven were an emissary to 
ostentatiously massive and incorruptible 
What artful, what vindictive security to 
exclude thieves or immure patriots! 

They stood against the open armoire, 
the two eldest girls with their elill fingers 
interlaced. Beyond the wrinkled back 
of Unele John’s copperas-dyed coat lay 
the region of brass buttons and blue cloth 
and-hostility; but they would not look at 
them; they turned their heads away; the 
lids of their eyes refused to lift and rr 
veal the repugnant vision to them. If 
their ears had only been equally sensi 
tive! 

‘* And so you are the uncle of the young 
ladies ? 
The clear, incisive, nasal 
Heaven for the difference in the 
least! 


Brother of the father or mother 7” 
tones: thank 


voice at 


The captain’s left arm was in a sling, 
but his hand could steadily hold the note 
book in which he carefully pencilled Un 
cle John’s answers to his minute cross 
examination—a dainty, fragrant, Russia 
leather note-book, with monogram 
letters and numbers emblazoned on the 
outside in national colors. It had photo 
graphs inside, also, which he would pause 
and admire from time to time, reading 


and 
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the 


poe ket tnev were 


but 


coat 


dedications aloud to his com caps were not 


kitehen ealled hidden for 


I wuess 
ver, and my mis 
d Uncle John. 
Gentlemen 
a ficult 


istinetions ot color 


Lo 


pleasantry 


W hat 


lin stood before his young mis 


‘t and determined, his old dou 


shot-gun firmly clasped in his 


nulous hands, his biear, bloods 


measuring the foe. If 


ve hundred lashes on his 


under the trees out there (terms on 


he would gladly have compro 


} . f ° 
or, his secret Tear, a running noose 


F the 


extrava 


had 


branches, or the 


powder and shot, he made 


s mind, despite every penalty, to ful 


is duty and stand by his word 


tiy 


larse John Ever since the time the 
crawling white boy used to follow the 
vkward black boy around like a 


had 
had taug 


trap birds, to dress skins, 


John 
He 


hunt, 


made a cult of Marse 
ht | to 


Kit 


him as a ehild 


ves, and play eards on the sly, to ight 


‘ks on Sunday, to stutter, to cut the 


pige iegro in the 


veon-wing” equal to any 
State, and other personal accomplishment 


He 


his scrapes as a youth, was valet to 


sides had stood by him through 
| his frolies as a young man, and now 
i. his old age he gardened for him, and 
after 


the young ladies for him, 
tretching or contracting his elastic moral 
code as occasion required ; but he had nev 
word to 

m He knew all about the war: Marse 
John had told him. He knew what Marse 
John meant when he left the children to 
Marse John knew what to 
He would treat them 
illy as long as they were civil, but his 


er deceived him nor falsified his 


m, and ex 


from John. 


n was loaded, both barrels with bullets, 
na 

‘Ef-ef-ef-ef I hadn’t done gone and for- 
sot dem caps!” 

There was his powder-horn under one 
was his shot-flask filled with 
the last batch of slugs under the other; 


irm, there 


unt i 
ided Aj 


ed SaVvac'e 


no 

t, had el 
id drug 
crossed | tt 


tra 


ever 


ersed robver 


maidens had done 
could ever men more piteous 
Keep Llia 
Smioke-lie 
at more 
nd did ever maid 
Many 
by the 
Lil 
f 


LOF CVEGPY 


tremble more cowardly a Ledious 


lightened rehearsal 


arama as 


day had been 
‘ust 


ol such a there had 
been roles prepared | 
sanguinary cell, but prevision 
The 
erstwhile 


or Cl 


» defiant speeche S, Lhe 


looke d the une xp ected 


tuet, the 


a Jeanne d’Are 


were all 


Inapprop 


adequate, here and now If 


only help them! but, like 


and bl 1e 


cypresses 


to-day eternally above 


human necessities. 


Without the 


ot 


aid of introspect 


fear capital punishment Lolotte found 


had 


it very difficult to maintain the pro 
gidity into which her sistet 
All 


wearisome experience 


of r 
frozen 


state 


themselves. the alleviations 


devised during a of 
compulsory attendance on plantat on fu 
Lie 


this protracted, hymuless, prayerl 


nerals were exhausted in course of 


lemnity She stood wedged in bet 


them and the armoire which display: 


There 


there 


its shelves of allurements to her 
were her bird-traps just within reach ; 


vomica 


was the fascinating bag of nux 


root—cerow poison ; there was the little old 


work-box filled with ammunition, hich 


she to touch, and all the 


was forbidden 
big gar-fish lines and harpoons and decoy 
There were her owl pe reth Lines 
had 
they were 


ducks. 
the her 
companions ; led, 


ready to tie on the rods, only needing 


levy she raised in favor of 


neatly rol 
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Indian 
un 


the old 
lds and ends, an 
f resource and surprise. 
about searching in it for 


his interruption occurred 
vas so bright over j 
they 


mictit 


not, 
and go, there 


ould leave, they said, 


cooked them some 
iad seen mammy chas 
rough the yard; she 
round 
on in their 
never had had 
she wondered if 
the 
r: she wondered if she eould 


Llow 


from Uncle 


how the nice, fat little 
ttiy 


tir 
Ulnhh 


] l 
the house 


DOX OF bait: 


‘hildren same 


would go all 


em creeping down the road. 
he could have got away 
Anything 

of iron, nails; 


ao 


for 
had to 
her father and Uncle Jolin made 


almost would 


they 
st moulding of bullets. Shethought 
thev might have left her just one real sink 
mply as a matter of distinction be 
if and the little Her 


pt returning to the Indian basket, 


Sr Bi 


tween herse darkies 


eves Keé 
and if she st 


visting her fingers but 


opped t 
a moment they would take their way to 
y among the rusty contents. 

Freedom!” 
vy came, Bacchantes drunk with 
‘umes of their own hot blood, Dead 


Harriet 


soreeress, Waving and gesticulating 


leading them like a trium 


her one ‘‘live” arm, repeating over 
and over again the potent magical words, 
oblivious of everything but their own ec 


stasy—tl urious looks of the men, their 


cee 
own exposure, the presence of their mis 
tresses 

Master! Freedom!” 

was the matter with them ? What 
What was it all about ? 
Christine and Régina raised their heads 


‘* Freedom! 
What 
did they mean 
furious wo 
gazing 


and looked perplexed at the 


men in the yard, and the men 


down to them. 
‘Freedom! Freedom!” 
light broke upon them; their fin- 
tightened in each other's clasp, and 
heeks flushed crimson. 
How dared they ¢ W hat 
What—” 
The open 3; 
] 


rushed across the hall and closed it be 


insolence! 


they 


opposite door stood 


tween them and the humiliating scene. 


This, this they had not thought of, t] 
they had never read about, this their 
agination in wildest flights had not y: 
tured super! 
conflict to sweep the earth with cann 


upon. This was not a 


and mow it with sabres; this was an eart 
quake which had rent it asunder, expos 
the quivering organs of hidden life. W 
a chasm was yawning before them! T 

was no need to listen one to the ot 

the circumstances could wring from t 
hearts of millions but one sentiment, t 
toncue was left no choice of words. 


‘Let them ga! let them be driven « 
never, never to see them again!” 

The affection, 
traved confidence, abandoned trust 
torous denial, raged within them. 

These their 
Krom generation to generat 
lives had 
the shuttle of d stiny. 


anger of outraged 


were servants, their } 
sessions! 
their been woven together b 

How flimsy and 
transparent the fabrie! how grotesque al 
absurd the tapestry, with its vaunted tr 
ditions of mutual loyalty and devotion 
What a farce, what a lying, disgustir 
Well, it was ov 
comfort 


had 


how. 


farce it had all been! 
that 
ended If hearts intergrown 
they torn apart After th 
there was no return, no reconciliation pos 
Through the storm of their emo 
tions a thought drifted, then another; lit 


how: Was a all over, a 
tne 


were 
sible! 


tle detached scenes flitted into memory ; 


familiar gestures, speeches, words, one 


drawing another. Thicker and thicker 
came little episodes of their pastoral ex 
istence together; the counter interchanges 
of tokens, homely presents, kind offices, 
loving remembrances; the mutual assist 
ance and consolation in all the aecidents 
of life traversed together, the sieknesses, 


the births, the 


long, 


deaths; trivial incidents of 
Memory had not 


long ago. lost 
one; down to the fresh eggs and the pop 
corn of that very morning, they were all 
there, falling on their bruised hearts 
In the hearts of the women out there were 
there only shackles and scourges? Th 
long Sundays of Bible-reading and cate 
the long evenings of woodland 
the the half-hours 
around the open fireplaces when supper 


chism, 
tales; contidences ; 
was cooking, the potatoes under their hil 
locks of ashes, the thin-lezged ovens of 
corn- bread with their lids of 
coals, the savory skillets of fried meat 

was it indeed all of the past, never again 
to be present or future? And those hum- 


clowing 
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le, truthful, loving eyes, looking at them 
lives: did 
to God 


their 
trust 


P? It was all over, yes, 


rom every moment of 


ev look with greater up 


imself all over! 


e color had faded from their faces, the 


rnful resolution left their lips; they laid 
faces in their hands and 


eip sobbed 


9 you hear, Titine!” Lolotte burst 


the room. “They are all going 


LO 


ive, every one of them; a transport is 
ning ht to take them off They 
e going to bundle up their things and 
And they 


not going to take a child, and not a 


Lo-nig 


tat the steam-boat landing 
rle husband 


0 The captain says the gov 
at 


Washington will give them 
the 
it they ought to be glad to marry them 
. they 
Do you believe it, Titine ? 


nent 


e nicest white husbands in land; 


[They carried on as if were drunk 
Oh, I do wish 
Jeff Davis would hurry up and win!” 
The door opened again; it was Black 
Maria, still holding the cane-knife in her 
nd She crossed the room with her 
seless barefooted tread, and placed her 
behind them. They did not expect 
r to say anything; Black Maria never 
lked much; but they understood her as 
ey always did 
Her skirts were still tied up, and they 


iw for the first time that the wool pro 


truding from her disordered head-kerchief 


come 
a] 


White. 
Who was Black Maria? Where did she 
from, with her white features and 
2 What 
is the mystery that enveloped her? Why 
lid the brain torture itself in 
her? Why did she not talk as the 
‘thers did, and just fora moment uncover 
Why was she, 


S SnoW 


vhite nature under her ebon skin 
surmises 


wout 


at coffin heart of hers ? 
ilone of all the negroes, still an alien, a 
exile among them? Was 


outrage, 


orergner, an 


he brooding on disgrace, re- 


venge? Was she looking at some mirage 


behind her 
a princely rank, barbaric state, some in 


a distant equatorial country, 


herited memory transmitted by that other 
Black Maria, her mother? Who was the 
secret black father whom no one had dis 
covered? Was it, as the negroes said, the 
And her own se 
cret consort, the father of Ben? What 
religion had she to warrant the scornful 
repudiation of Christianity ? What code 
that enabled her to walk as free through 


Prince of Darkness? 


slavery, to assume slavery now when oth- 
ers hailed freedom ? 
‘*Look!” Lolotte held up a rusty ir- 
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regular piece of 
the 


for sin 


iron. 


old Indian basket where 


+o 
KOTS 


Don't vou see 


} ) - 4? . 
Is the oid ot the smoke 


rvoing to let those Confederates out 


i 


} } 
t aecidedaly 


aml 


she spoKe ane 


qu etly 


Was somet ise in the other 


Ing e 


concealed in the folds of her 


produced reiuctal 


wrench that filled 
in her active life—alvy 
ting 
1: 


sence and misplacement 


possession of it, being at prived of 


and accused unfailin for it 


ely 


IS SO convenlent; if screws so nicely 


to everything,” she continued, apologet 


ically, she the 


quaihea 


as demonstrated useful 
‘There! it 
All they’ve 
slip away in the skiff wl 


And | would like 
they can ever 


tion, iS 


a handle. g 
» othe 
eating, to know 
‘aught, 
But 


black eyes twinkled maliciously 


be ¢ without another 
oh. y r] : 


boat on the 


fools the Yankees are!” 


If the 
were only 


Federals, as they announced, 
to lone enough 
the 


them something to eat, 


rong 


remain 


for the lady in kitchen to prepare 
the length of their 


the 


She walked around her ki 


cook s 


stay clearly rested in Peggy 
hands. tchen 
with a briskness rarely permitted by her 
an il 


corpulent proportions, and with int 


tive faith in the common nature of man 
regardless of political opinion, she exert 
ed her culinary skill to the utmost. 


knew nothing of the wholesale quarre] 


sie 


ling and fighting of a great war, but 
her 


counting 


dur 
ing marital 
not 


for 


humerous experiments, 


intermittent 
wenty-five years with Uncle John, 


conjugalities 


she had seen mercy and propitiation flow 


more than once after a good meal: and 
ver de 
The 
enemy, in her opinion, were simply to be 
to 


under 


a healthy digestion aiding, she ne 
spaired of even the most revengeful. 
treated like irate husbands, and were 
be offered the best menu possible 
worked 


the trying circumstances ; s] 


under the inspiration of all the wife-lore 


of past ages, the infiltrated a 


world of empirical connubiality, that tra 


} 
ilves 


ditionary compendium to women’s 
which they to 
companionship with men harmonious and 
the earth a pleasant abiding-place. With 
minute particularity she set the table and 
placed the dishes. 


DY still endeavor make 


The sun was sinking, 


and sending almost horizontal rays over 
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the roof of 
square frame completely blocked the view 
of the little Peggy carefully 
drew the red calico curtain across it, and 


the smoke-house, whose ugly 


window. 
‘1’ a moment's rehearsal to bring her 
features to the conventional womanly ex 
pression of cheerful obtuseness to existing 
displeasure, she opened the dining-room 
door. 

Lolotte stood close against 


Gina and 


the house under the window, looking at 
the loe¢cked door before them, listening to 
the sounds falling from the dining-room 
above. Once in the skiff, they were safe; 
but the little red curtain fluttering flim 
sily in the breeze coquetted with their 
If the 
corners would but stay down a second! 
Titine front, 


about Peggy’s success appear 


hopes and the lives of three men. 
and Black Maria were in 
the skiff 
ed to be complimentary to her judgment 
Food not suffice 
in the critical moments of life; men are 
half only fed. There 
was the ingredients of 
not limited or stinted by 
She had prepared that 
in addition 


how Sever, does 


aione, 

managed when 
another ment, 
which were 
blockade of war. 
and to the sounds of 


also; 
] : leo ] " 
plates, knives, forks, and glasses came the 
tones of her rich voice dropping from a 
quick tongue the entremets of her piquant 
imagination 
6s Now ! 


must risk something.” 


now!’ whispered Gina. ‘‘ We 

Woman-like, they paused midway and 
looked back: a hand stretched from the 
table was carelessly drawing the curtain 
aside, and the window stared unhindered 
at the jail. 

Why had they waited? Why had they 
not rushed forward immediately ? By this 
time their soldiers might have been free! 
They could hear Peggy moving around 
the table; they could see her bulky form 
push again and again across the window. 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

Could she hear them? They clasped 
their hands and held their faces up in im- 
ploring appeal. The sun was setting fast, 
running down the the 
The dinner, if good, was not long. 
The transport might even then be churn 
ing up the bayou. 


almost west to 


woods. 


It all depended upon 

Peggy now. 
‘‘Mammy! Mammy!” They raised 

their little voices, then lowered them in 

agony of apprehension. ‘‘ Mammy, do 

Help us!” 

But still she passed on and about, 


something! 


around the table, across the window, blind 
to the smoke-house, deaf to them, while 
her easy, familiar voice recited the com 
cal gyrations of ‘‘old Frizzly,” the half 
witted hen, who had first set her heart 
against being killed and stewed, and ra) 
and hid, and screamed and eackled, and 
ducked and flew, and then, after her sil] 
head was twisted off, ‘just danced, as 
she were at a ‘’Cadian’ ball, all over thi 
yard.” 

It would soon be too late. 
late now. 

Black Maria had the skiff awa 
from the gunnels, but they might just as 
well give it up. 

“Mammy!” 
and look. 
red 


It was too 


rot 


A supreme effort of voice 
The unctuous black face, thi 
bead ear-rings, the bandanna head 
with 
old Frizzly’s” last dying eackle. Ther 
was one flashing wink of the left eye. 
They recognized then her ‘ 
sistance oratoire” 


kerchief, came out of the window 


piece de ré 
a side-splitting prank 
once played upon her by her nursling, 
her pet, her idol, the plague of her life 
Beau. 

Who could have heard grating lock or 
squeaking hinges through the boisterous 
mirth that followed? Who could have 
seen the desperate bound of the thre: 
imprisoned soldiers for liberty through 
that screen of sumptuous flesh—the mag 
nificent back that filled to overlapping 
the insignificant little window ? 

They did not wait to hear the captain's 
rapturous toast to Peggy in sassafras tea, 


nor his voluble protestations of love to 
her, nor could they see him forget his 
wounded arm to bring both clinched fists 
to the table, and then faint dead away. 

‘*T knew it!” 

‘* Just like him!” 

‘“Take him in the air, quick!” 

‘‘No, sir! You take him in there, and 
put him on the best bed in the house.” 
Peggy did not move from the window, 
but her prompt command turned them 
from the door in the hall, and her fingei 
directed them to the closed bedehamber. 

Without noticing Christine standing 
by the open window, they dropped their 
doughty burden, boots, spurs, sword, epau 
lets, and all, on the fresh white little bed, 
the feather mattress fluffing up all around 
as if to submerge him. 

“Oh, don’t bother 
sleeve off!” 

‘Who has a knife ?” 


about that; cut the 
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“There.” 
That's all right now 
He's coming round.” 


There's one nice coat spoiled.” 

Unele Sam has plenty more.” 

Don't let it drip on the bed.” 

Save it to send to Washington —tro- 

wet with rebel blood.” 

The captain was ¢ vidently recovering. 
You stay here while I ke p ‘em eat 
whispered Peggy, authoritatively, to 

Christ 


‘How 


rm of Black Maria standing 


ne, 
1 1 ] 


eould they he lp seeing the tall 


in the prow 
the boat out in the very middle of the 
Suppose she had not been there to 
Sup 


through her room 


aAvou ¢ 
ose the window quick as thouglit ? 
instead of passing 


pose 


she had run through the basement, as 
she intended, after pushing off the skiff ?” 


Pitine 


Rollicking, careless, noisy, the soldiers 


trembled as if she had an acue. 


vent back to their interrupted meal. 


‘How far was Black Maria now 2” 


She opened the window a erack. 


tiny 
Heavens! how slowly she paddled! lift 


¢ 
| 
} 
if 


if the oar delibe rately from side to sit 
How 

distinct she was in the soft evening light! 

Why 


roy 


looking straight ahead. clear and 
did she not hurry ? why did she not 
She could have mufHled the oars. 
that 
always something 


They eould 


But no, she never thought of that: 
Was always the way 
overlooked and forgotten. 
I nish a dozen dinners be fore she got out 
at Without the skilf 


they might just as well be locked still 


of sight this rate. 
li 
Did he suspect some 


he smoke-house. 


hing, seeing her look out this way?” She 

‘losed the window tight. 

She could 

Was 
In 


in her bed! his 


‘* How dark the room was! 
iardly see him. How quiet he was! 
he sleeping, or had he fainted again ? 
her bed! her enemy lying i 
head on her pillow, her own little pillow, 
the feverish confidant of so many sleep 
less nights! How far were they now? 
Why, Maria 
Oh, 
if she could only scream to her! if she 


She must peep out again. 


had not moved! not moved an inch! 


were only in the skiff! 

‘* How ghastly pale he was! his face as 
white as the coverlet, his hair and beard 
so black; how ehanged without his bra- 
vado and impertinence! And he was not 
old; not older than the boys in gray. 
She had fancied 
alone could go with violence and wrong. 
How much how much glitter! 


that age and ugliness 


gold! 


more 


Why, the sun did not rise with 
splendor of equipment Costumed as if 
for the conquest of worlds, If 


ed t 


they dress 
heir captains this way, what w: 
live ry of { rehe rals Ho x ¢ 
W hat 

ashi made r cr] 
! What 


gurement! 


the slee less arm looked! 


ribie mark the g 
white skin 


What: 


this is what 


Ssolt a scar 


leave! 1 disfi And tl 


men call love of country 


On Saturday nights sometimes, in 


quarters, when rum had been smug 
1h, the 


would get to fighting 


negroes 


beating their wives, and her father 
COTne WIL 
Hatchets, 
anything they | 


would 
} 


, , } , 
h each other, husbands, 


be sent for in a hurry to 
gun and separate them. 

Cane knives 
and cut and slas 
wives, mothers, sons, sisters, brothers; but 


they were uneducated 


ignorant, 
rous, excited; they could not he Ip it 
could not be expec ted to resist all 
momentum of centuries of 
But 
iriously to mar an 


the 
f for white me 


erocity. 
men, thus f 
their own mother-given bodies! 
maternal instinct 
the 
against the sacril 
‘Love 
childless, or only the mother of 
How 
of thousands 
slaughtered or crippled? Are 
deed so inexhaustible? Are tl 
> Are 
the 


cannot 


latent 


roused, all woman in 


gious violence 
lation of country 


This was one 


many 


and hundreds 


womel 
lement 


the 


Even if men 


maternity so cheap 
set 


account in 


God! 


ot no 


putes ¢ Q)hi world 
along without war? 
it, even if God permits 1f, how e the 


If he 


something 


in 


women allow il¢ were a negro 


she could do for his 


arm 


Many a time, early Sunday mornings, 


the Vv had come to her secret 
had washed off the thick 


she 


lv, and 
gummy blood, 
and bandaged up their cuts and bruises; 
they did not show so on black skin 

This man had a mother somewhere among 
the people she called ‘enemies’ \ no 
ther sitting counting day by day the con 
tinued possession of a live son, growing 
old that terrible 


minute ever threatening to take | 


gray and before next 


her boy 


and give her 


ps 4 


own, 


a corpse. Or perhaps, like 


} } } 


her his mother might ve dead 
They might be friends in that kingdom 


which the points of the compass neither 


unite nor divide; together they might be 


looking down on this quarrelling, fighting 
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mothers, even though angels, look- 
looking through smoke and powder 

and blood and hatred after their children. 
ht be 


on this room 


Their ey mig 


fixed on this lonely 
little 


spot 
The blood was oozing up through the 
aster. She stanched and bathed 
| 


He 


str ps of p 


and soothed the wound as s 


} 


with her tender, ag 


well knew 
Maria 
re could open the 

The 


innocently 


1 
ne lingers. 


} 


how 
had disappeared now: §S 
trackless 
the 
Cooling alr Was rising in mist, the cy press 
vith the 
work of their bristly fo 


window with impunity 
water was flowing along, 


iecked the brilliant sky 
and net 
The birds twittered, the chickens 
loitered and dallied on their way to roost. 

the 
f 


waiting for the Sswaimmpers, W ho, they 


on 


The expectant dogs were lying 


ievee 
ought to know, could not possibly return 
And Molly was actu 


evening, 


midnight. 

time this 
mammy to come and milk her; what was 
the w: her? How happy and peace 
ful it all was!) What a jarring contrast 
Thank God 
was impartial, and could 
not be drilled into partisanship! If hu 
were like Nature! If—if there had 


She paused, shocked at her 


he fore 


ally on lowing for 


to swords and bayonets! 


that Nature 


manity 
been no war! 
first doubt; it was like saying, *‘ If there 
had been no God!” 

Asshe stood at the window and thought, 
lliant coloring of her romantic 
childhood, the 
education, the self-delu- 
sions, all seemed to fade with the waning 
lieht, and with the 
slowly and quietly into the 
Thank God, 
a human device to uniform people into 


17 4] 1 
all the bri 


fantasies, the stories of 


perve rsions of 


beautiful day sink 
irrevocable 
past above all, that it is 
the heart (her own 
felt so soft and loving)—the heart repudi 
it still clings to Nature, 
and belongs only to God She thought 
the wound must need tending again, and 
returned to the bed 

‘* Was that really he on this foamy bed ? 
What a blotch his camp-battered body 
made down the centre of it! 


friends and enemies; 


ates the 
1] 


atte mpt; 


It was eood 
to be ona bed onee more, to look up into 
a mosquito-bar instead of the boughs of 
trees, to feel his head on a pillow. But 
did they put him there? Why did 
they not lay him somewhere on the floor, 


W hy 


outside on the ground, instead of soiling 

and crumpling this lily-white surface ?” 
He could observe her through his half 

closed lids, which fell as she approached 


the bed, and closed tight as she bent above 
him. When she stood at the window }) 
could look full at her. ‘* How innoce 
and unsuspecting she looked!” Thestrain 
ed rigidity had passed away from her fac 
Her transparent, child-like eyes were lo 
ing with all their life of expression in t 
direction of the bed, and then at something 
Thank he 
ven, the fright had all gone out of them 
How horrible for a gentleman to read fea) 
Her mind must 
be as pure and white, yes, and as impres 


passing in her own mind. 


in the eyes of a woman! 


sionable too, as her bed. Did his presence 


lie like a blot upon it also? How shi 
must hate him! how she must loathe hin 

Would it if he had 
come in the other uniform —if he had 
wornthe gray ? wouldshe then have eared 
How 
W hata wan, wist 
ful little face between him and the gloomy 


have been different 


for him, have administered to him ? 
slight and frail she was! 
old bayou? He could see her more plain 
ly now since she had opened the window 
and let in the cool, fragrant air. There 
was no joyous development of the body in 
her to proclaim womanhood, none of the 
seductive, confident beauty that follows 
coronation of youth; to her had only 
come the care and anxiety of maturity 

‘*This—this,” he exclaimed to 
‘is the way women fight a war.” Was 
Yes. To the bed? 


Now she was pressing against 


himself, 


she coming this way ? 
Hardly. 
it, now bending over him, now dropping a 
cooling dew from heaven on his burning 
arm, and now 
was going away to stand and look out of 
the window again. 

The homely little room was filled wit] 
feminine subterfuges for ornament, fem 
inine substitutes for comfort. 


ple women are! 


oh, why so soon ?—she 


How sim- 
how little they require, 
after all! only peace and love and quiet, 
only the impossible in a masculine world 
What was she thinking of? If he could 
only have seen the expression of her eyes 
as she bent over him! 
open his and look straight up at her? but 
no, he had not the courage to frighten her 
again. He transplanted her in his mind 
to other surroundings, her proper sur 
roundings by birthright, gave her in 
abundance all of which this war had de- 
prived her, presented to her assiduous 
courtiers, not reckless soldiers like him 
self, but men whom peace had guided in 
the lofty sphere of intellectual pursuits 
He held before her the sweet invitations 


Suppose he should 
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‘youth, the consummations of life. He 
ade her smile, laugh. 

‘An? 


haa that 


the 
hed ? 


Could any woman laugh during a war ? 


he turned his face against 


pillow sad face ever laug 
| 


Could any triumph, however glorious, 


Lit 


me for battles that cave men death, but 


eft the to live ? This was only 


how 


women 


one many, wan and silent as she, 
looking at this sunset the 

When it was al 
who restitution to 
Was to re 
for them simply the privilege of 


W hat 


accusing thoughts! 


re 


fa? 
I 


li 
to 


ot of a day ,buta 


ver was make 


) 
In 


( any cost too great 


yurehase 


ng agam an endless chain 


W hat a miserable 


conviction tearing his heart! Ifhe could 


opi 


al 
get on his knees to her, if he could kiss 
her feet, if he could beg pardon in the 
he, a man for all men, of her, a wo- 
for all If he could make 
her his country, not to fight, but to work 
ee 
Impulsive, thoughtless, hot-headed, he 
the With 


both hands he stayed her frightened start; 


Lust 
math women. 


forgot again wounded arm. 
le saw the expression of her eyes bending 
over him. 

‘Can you forgive me? It 
Iam not a Yankee; 
[ am Beau, your cousin, the guerilla.” 


1 
is a heart 


less, cowardly trick ! 


The escaped soldiers ran like deer be 
T 


table garden, where the waving corn leaves 


ween the furrows of Uncle John’s vege 


could sereen them; then out to the bank 


of the bayou—not on the levee, but close 
against the fence—snagging their clothes 
and scratching their faces and hands on 
Lolotte in front, with a 
beating the bushes for 

animating, in 
urging, 


the ecuckle-burrs ; 
stick in her hand, 
ealling, directing, 
Régina in the 
pressing, sustaining the soldier lagging 
behind, but painfully striving with stiff 
ened limbs to keep up with the pace of his 
older, more vigorous companions. Ahead 
of them Black Maria was steadily keep 
ing the skiff out in the current. The bay 
ou narrowed and grew dark as it entered 
the of 
trees, where night had already fallen. 
Régina looked hurriedly over her shoul 
der. ‘*Had they found out yet? How 
slowly they ran! How long it took to get 
to the woods! Oh, they would have time 
over and over again to finish their dinner 
and catch them. Perhaps at this very 
moment, as she was thinking of it, a for- 


Snakes, 


whisper; rear, 


between banks serried cypress 


gotten article 


OMBRE. 


skiff was 


them! Perhapsa gun mighte 
pointing down their path! 
now! the bullet could start anc 


to them 


} 
I 


littie cott: 


come too late warn 


the 


smoot! 


ive under trees the ec 
fluttered, but no i-bore n 


1 
ened bayonet was visible 


She met his face, lookir 


in 


for her. 
If he had been 
days and evenings 
Tl thoucht 


. _ 
phurous war-clouds from 
it 


not for 
ditferent! 
to 


together!” 


stay; 
e 


] a 
her lie prin 


} 
l 


ve ( 


fra 


He 


idyls burst into instantaneous 


grant bloom in it like spring violets 
was not only the first soldier in 
had ever seen, but the first young 
it seemed so to her 

‘How 


how plainly they could yet 


Ise 


He 


bul 


| 


l 


1ear they were still to the 


be seel 


the b 


would be shot straight through 
the gray jacket getting one stain, one 


let hole, more, the country one soldier less 
Would they shoot through 
Would they t 


them if she ran close behind him 


a woman atl 


him ? be able to separate 


rik 


this way and that way, exactly he 


If she saw them in time she could 


or 


could lie flat down in the o 


him; he 
then it would be impossible to hit him 


Increasing and narrowing the space be 


tween them at the-hest of each succeedin 


contradictory thought, turning her head 


] 


ehind her 
th 


t 


1 to the ho ise 


Lolotte 
} 


again and aga 
: 


sne “\ 


tw 
bhe- 
the 


dark 


and e Oo 


the 


Coming 


lost spee 


f 
| 


men had already entere¢ forest 
it. 


fields, the swamps seemed midnig 


fore she reached from 


} 
Tit 


y groped their way along, hand in 
hand, tripped by the slimy cypress knees 
i id en 


that rose like evil gnomes to beset ar 


tangle their feet, slipping over rolling 


stagnant mire d by 


logs, sinking in noose 


it dropped 


the coils of heavy vines tl 
from unseen branches overhead visi 
ble 
them, the croaking of 
them, owls shrie 
rel : 


her beatii 


pove 


wings of startled birds flapped 
1 and 


“d 


frogs eobve 


flowed around k and 


screamed from side bayou. 


Lolotte had ceased gg, swamp 
serpents are too sluggish to be frig tened 
away. Their eyes, accustomed to the ob 
scurity, could discern Black Maria tur 
ing the skiff a half-submerged 

from which they could hear a turtle drop 
as if ballasted with lead. <A giant cypress 
arrested the fluted 


trunk, ringed and with 


} 
I 


1 


to log, 


smooth 
higher 


them; 
higher 


tree 
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whitish water-marks, recorded floods far 
over their heads; where they were scram- 


He 


turned and faced her, the deliverer, whose 


bling once swam fish and serpents. 
manceuvres had not escaped him. 
She had saved him from imprisonment, 
insult, perhaps death—the only heir of a 
heroic father, the only son of a widowed 
had 


mother; sne 


restored him to a pre 
ious heritage of love and honor, replaced 
him in the 


of pat 


interrupted ambitious career 
duty ; 


riotic she had exposed her life 
beautiful. She stood 


panting, tremulous, ardent, 


for him—she was 
before him, 
with dumb, open red lips, and voluble, 
passionate eyes, and with a long scratch 
in her white cheek from which the blood 
trickled. She had much to say to him; 
but how in one moment express four years 

four long years—and the last long min 
utes. The all there, had 
been rushing to her lips all day; her lips 
were parted; but the eager, overcrowded 
throng were jammed on the threshold; 
and her heart so in her ears! He 
could either; he could not ex- 
plain. His companions were already in 
the boat, still in gunshot. 
He bent his face to hers in the dim light to 
learn by heart the features he must never 
forget 


words were 


beat 


not talk 


his enemies 


closer, closer, learning, knowing 
more and more, with the eager precocity 
of youth 

might have flown disgusted 
away with the wings of an owl, Columbia 


> ] 
Bellona 


might have nodded as knowingly as old 
Aunt Mary, when the 
and knowing, brought 


hearts, learning 
the faces closer 
and closer together, until the lips touched. 
‘*T shall eome again: Ishall come again. 
W ait for me 
“Ves! 


Surely I shall come again.” 
Yes!” 
Black Maria pushed the skiff off. *‘ Row- 


lock! 


Rowlock!’ They were safe and 


away 


Uncle John, with the daring of desper 
ation, advanced, unarmed as he was, to 
the vociferous group standing around the 
empty vunnels. 

‘‘T-T-LI don’t keer ef you is de-de-de 
Pres United States hisself, I 
ain't g to allow no such cussin’ and 
swearin’ in de hearin’ 0’ de-de-de young 
ladies. Marse John he-he-he don’t allow 
it, and when Marse Jolin ain't here I-I-I 
don't allow it.” 

His remonstrance and heroie attitude 
had very little effect, for the loud talk 


ident o° de 


wine 
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went on, and chiefly by ejaculation, impre 
cation, and self-accusation published thi 
whole statement of the case; understandi: 
which, Uncle John added his voice also 
‘‘Good Gord A’mighty! Wh-wh-what 
dat you say?) Dey—dey—dey Yankees 
an’ you Cornfedrits? Well, sir, an’ ar 
you wid your arm hurt 
You can’t fool me; Mars\ 
Beau done had more sense en dat. M 
Gord! an’ dey wuz Yankees? You bette: 
cussin’s about all you kin do noy 
You'll never keteh 
up wid ’em in Gord's world now. Don't 
come along arter me about it? "Tain’t my 
fault. How wuzItoknow? You wuz Yan 
kees enough forme. Ideclar’, Marse Beau, 
you ought to be ashamed 0’ yourself! You 
wanted to l’arn dem a lesson! Ireckon dey 
arnt you one! You didn’t mean ‘ene no 
harm! Humph! dey’ve cut dey eye-teeth, 
dey have! Lord! Marse Beau, I thought 
you done knowed us better. Did you real 
ly think we wuz a-gwine to let a passel o 


you Marse Beau 


ed? Go ‘long! 


Cuss 


Course de boat's gone 


Yankees take us away off our own plan 
tation? You must done forgot us. We 
jes cleaned out de house for ’em, we did 

clo’es, food, tobacco, rum. De young ladies 
‘ain’t lef’ a mossel for Marse John. An’ 

an’—an’ ‘fore de good Gord, my gun! Done 
tuck my gun away wid’em! Wh-wh-wh 
what you mean by such doin’s? L-l-look 
here, Marse Beau, I don’t like dat, nohow! 
Wh-wh-what! you tuck my gun and gin 
it tode Yankees? Dat’s my gun! I done 
had dat gun twenty-five year an’ more! 
Dog-gone! I'll cuss ef 
I wants to! I’ain’t got no use for goril 
las, nohow! Lem me ‘lone, I tell you! 
lem me ‘lone! Marse John he'll get de 
law o’ dat! Who's ’sponsible? Dat’s all 
I want to know—who’s ’sponsible? Ef 
ef-ef-ef No, sir; dar ain’t nary boat 
on de place, nor hereabouts. Yes, sir: 
you kin cross de swamp ef you kin find 
de way. No, sir 


Yes, sir, I'll cuss 


no, sir; dar ain't no 
one to show you. lain’t gwine to leave 
de young ladies twell Marse Joln he 
comes back. Yes, I reckon you kin git 
de cut-off by to-morrow mornin’, ef you 
ain't shot on de way for Yankees, an’ e! 
your company is fool enough to wait for 
you. No,sir, I don’t know nothin’ *bout 
nothin’; you better wait an’ arsk Marse 
John....My Gord! I'm obleeged to laugh ; 
I can’t help it. Dem fool nigger wimen 
a-sittin’ on de brink o’ de byer, dey clo’es 
tied up in de bedquilts, an’ de shotes an’ 
de pullits all kilt, a-waitin’ for freedom! 


to 














I lay dey'll git freedom enough to-night 
vhen de boys come home. 
gentlemen to marry ‘em! Dey'll git five 
Marse Beau, Gord ‘I 
He surely will. I 
Marse John long time ago he 
ll dat 


an gil 


| indre d apie ce 


nish you for dis 
lone tole 
gger Dead-arm 


Lord! Lord! 


one to cussin’ an’ 


oughter se brazen ni 


Harriet, shet o° her 
Lord! 


swearin’ agin. 


Now you done g 


Don't go tearin’ off your 


ickets an’ flingin’ em at me. We don't 
vant ‘em: we buys our clo’es—what we 
don't make. Yes, Marse John ‘ll be com 


n’ along pretty soon now. What's your 
, Marse Beau? Well, so long, ef you 

He ain't much use for 
vorillas neither, Marse John hain’t.” 


Urry 
ont stay. rot 
The young officer wrote a few hasty 

words on a leaf torn from the pretty Rus 
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BRANCH 


4 Railway 


of the Mexican National 
which is all narrow gauge) 
runs west from the city over the moun 
tains to Toluca, thence turns northwest to 
Acambaro; at this station a branch runs 
southwest to Morelia and Patzcuaro; the 
main line continues northward, crosses the 
Mexican Central at Celaya, and goes on 
Miguel de Allende. From this 
point it is expected to continue through 
San Luis 


to San 


Potosi to Saltillo, completing 
he connection with the north. When 
this gap of 350 miles is spanned, there 
will be an all-rail route from San Anto- 
nio to the city of Mexico, and the railway 
aistance the two eities will 
shortened by some 800 miles. 

The road out of the Mexican basin fol- 
lowed the winding narrow valley of a pret- 
ty stream,otfering at first pleasing and then 
grand views, until at the station of Sala 
zar it reaches the summit and an altitude 
of 10,027 feet. 


between be 


At this station it is always 
cool, there is a frost every night in the 
year, and the passengers who got out for 
glass of pulque or a cup of coffee and a 
tortilla were cheered by the warmth of 
a Stove in the agent’s shanty. 


This was 
the former diligence route, and this moun- 


tain region was the scene only three or 
four years ago of numerous robberies and 
murders. 


The diligence was certain to be 
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sia-leather note book, and handed it to the 


old darky ‘For your Marse John 


‘‘For Marse John—yes, sir; I'll gin hit 
to him soon’s he comes in.” 


They had dejectedly commenced their 


weary tramp up the bayou; he called 
him back, and lowered his voice confi 
dential 5 ‘* Marse Bea a. when you cap 


tured dat transport and stole all dem fixin’s 


an’ finery, you didn’t see no good chawin’ 
tobacco layin’ ro ind loose. did you 
Thanky! thanky, child! Now I looks 


good at you, you ain’t so much changed 
sence de times Marse John used to wallop 
you for your tricks. Well, good-by, Marse 


Beau.” 


On the leaf were scrawled the words 
‘“ Alle 
BEAU.” 


up ! 


Lee has surrendered. 





PATZCUARO 





attacked if it carried passengers who were 
The 
Mexican citi 
zens of the neighboring villages, and ney 
er the 
seem to have been sustained by public 


suspected of having valuables. 
bers in all 


rob 
eases were the 
Indians. These 


Mexicans, who 


opinion, simply varied the monotony of 
their ordinary occupations by 


highway 
robbery. 


If there were any political dis 
the administration 
into confusion, these good people would 
Here, 


as elsewhere in the republic, the more 


turbance, throwing 


undoubtedl]y take to the road again. 
trustworthy part of the population are 
Indians and not the hybrids. 

From the summit the descent was rapid. 
Twilights are brief in this latitude, and it 
was dusk at a little after sever (we had 
left Mexico at five), when we came to the 
station in the plain of Toluca, and took the 
tram-cars for the city, distant a mile and 
a half. Toluca, one of au 
tifully situated and pleasing cities in 
Mexico, is seated on gentle hills rising 


the most be: 


out of an extensive and fertile plain, and 
is about 8500 feet above the sea. 

We at the hotel Lion 
de Oro, as the decorated sign which the 
French proprietor has brought with him 
testified. This hotel, which is of two sto- 
ries, built about a court, with spacious 
rooms, prepossessed us in favor of the 


were set down 
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and comfortable, and by 


cleanest hotel we found 
Ing morning Was splendid, 
Inspiring i do not know 
lmire, the view of the 
ehboring hill, or the view 
cuardian 
The 


the runners 


ley and its 


mountal terrace Snow 


mountal whence 


in the old sh days and the runners 


now bring the snow for cooling drinks, is 


a be autl 
The city 


built 


ul object in this clear atmosphere. 


paved and substantially 
» fine old churches and tow- 
ers, and the cleanest city in 
Mexico, but is cleaner than any city in the 
United States. the 


of the place that attracted attention was 


One of small features 


queer frames, skeleton structures, like the 
electric lich 


One of 


r ] ] 1] ] 
it Stands, With Small tanks on 
the 
next door to the hotel. 


Govern 
The 
frame was sixty or seventy feet high and 


these stood in 


top 


ors garaen 


gayly painted; on top was a platform with 
the tank, 


a pagoda canopy, 


a gay Yrallng and 


this 


also 


supporting 
was surmounted by 
brilliantly painted, and ornamented 
with images of large gilded butterflies on 
the fash- 
ion here, and there is a strife between the 
wealthy citizens to have the highest and 


caudiest 


each corner. These things are 


Water is pumped into the tanks, 
and we were told that they are used as 
shower-baths. 

The town has a small plaza prettily 
planted, with two fountains and an abun 
this 


carpeted with violets and daisies. 


dance of flowers; at season it was 
One of 
the most interesting pieces of architecture 
is a chapel attached to one of the ancient 
churehes, which has a dome covered with 
colored mosaics very Oriental in charac 
ter. 


ing. with the roof supported on heavy Egyp- 


The market hall isa large, long build- 


tian columns, painted in high colors—an- 
other of the many Oriental suggestions in 


Mexico. 
square are many little eating and drink- 


In the arcades about the market 
ing shops. The place on Sunday morning 
was crowded with traffickers, and the ob- 
jects for sale were spread all about 

fruits, meats, vegetables, all sorts of mer- 
chandise, coarse and brilliantly painted 
pottery, rope like the Manila, made from 
the maguey, and pretty basket-work and 
mats. Large numbers of Indians had 
from the mountain villages. 
They were usually short, thick-chested, 


come in 


and heavy-limbed, and with black coars: 
hair and broad and high cheek 
very Indian in appearance. 1 

two 
cloth, wrapped about the body so as 
the 
convenient 
offspring. 
baby 


faces 
bones 
women were clad in 


pleces of b 


leave arms and lees free 


to the 
Every woman was nursing 


and 
breasts calls of 1 

,and even the little girls common 
had charge of a more helpless specimi 
I suppose that these aly 
rigines are substantially what they we 


of their race. 
when Cortez conquered the country, wi 

the same native vigor and inferior semi 
barbarous aspect, with their habits ps 
haps a little modified by a pseudo Cin 

tianity. 

In the afternoon, an unusual thing fi 
the season, there brief thunder 
shower with hail, with loose high-sailin 
clouds and fine effeets of shadows on t 


Was a 


plain. We saw the sun set from a sharp 
hill overlooking the town, where there ar 
the earthworks of what 


a fort. 


may have been 
The prospect was superb, one of 
the rare views of the world, over the flat 
roofed town out upon the vast green plain 
the mountains lovely in the slant light 
and the peak of Toluca rosy. The notabl 
and surprising thing, however, was thi 
high and careful culture. The plain was 
like a garden, the only lines of demarea 
tion being rows of the maguey plant 
We had not expected such careful agr 
culture in Mexico. The great squares ol 
brown earth, ready for the seed or newly 
sown, tilled as 
alternated pleasingly with 
the vast patches of green wheat and bar 
ley. We were told that the weeds in the 
wheat fields are pulled up by hand, and 
the whole country gave evidence of this 
minute personal cultivation. The effect 
of this high culture was to give a very 
The 
extensive, and grew more and more at 
tractive with the light on the church tow 
ers and the round hills in the valley; 
and when at last a rainbow spanned the 
plain, over which thin mists were trail 
ing, the prospect was nothing less than 
enchanting. This is one of the richest 
valleys in the republic. It produces a 
winter crop by irrigation, and a summer 
crop in the rainy season. 

The patience of the traveller is tried in 
two ways on the railway to Morelia—by 
the uncomfortable cars with small win 
dows, from which it is difficult to see any- 


were 
and 


finely as gardei 
mould, 


refined landscape. view was vers 
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We 


roing 


ung, and the time consumed. were 


Nii an 
velve and a half hours in about 


o hundred miles. After emerging from 


e fertile plain of Toluca we ascended 
to a broken country, the road rising and 

ing among the hills with many a long 
Many of 
of 


builders expected the 


op and curve these 


| eurves 


ere unnecessary feats engineering, 


iid out when the 


promised bonus of ten thousand dollars a 


e: the curves are now | 
ind the 


fhe view was interesting, and often wide 


eing reduced, 


road shortened proportionally. 


nd glorious, the mountains fine in form, 
id the valleys irrigated, green, and love 

Even the uncultivated 
overed with wild growth, among them a 


spaces were 
very sweet-scented acacia-bush with bright 
flowers. We breakfasted at 
Maria, a neat station with a good ta 
coffee at 
\cambaro in a station-shanty kept by 
the reputation 
unong foreigners of being probably the 


ve Flor 


LLOW 


e, and took at four o'clock 


Mexican Jim, who has 
He was 
for many years the trusted body-servant 
of General McClellan during his North 


vestern explorations. 


most honest Mexican now living 


Toward 
ve ran along the shore of Lake Cuitzeo, 


evening 
a large body of water, containing many 
islands, and surrounded by noble moun 
tains graceful in form. It seemed to me 
more beautiful than Lake George or Lake 
W innipiseogee ; but perhaps the luminous 
varm atmosphere enhanced its beauty, 
or Mexico certainly has this advantage 
over our Northern landscapes in an at 

mosphere full of color, which drapes hills 
and valleys like a delicate garment, as in 
southern Italy and Sicily. We came to 
the Morelia station after dark, and took 
the horse railway to the town and the ho 

tel Michoacan. 

Morelia, the present capital of the state 
of Michoacan. is a city of, I should think, 
fifty thousand to sixty thousand inhabit 
ants, bright, cheerful, well built, surround 
ed by a lovely hilly country, and at an 
elevation of about fifty-five hundred feet. 
[ am conscious that I am open to the 
charge of enthusiasm in general expres 
sions of admiration for this charming and 
interesting city, and I have hardly space 
in this paper for details to make good my 
partiality. It is unnecessary to go else- 
where for a more delicious climate than 
we found there in the month of March. 
The charm of the air is indescribable, so 
fresh, so balmy, so full of life, days of 


strong, genial sun, nights of mild sere1 


so dry and temperate that we sat 


public square 


ota wrap 


The nig] 
ed Lo be 


principal plaza, prettily laid out in 
beds and winding walks and fine 
seats and musie stands, with sever 


tains, was gayly illuminated with C] 


lanterns and thronged with prome: 
In the streets and open spaces were 
ed for the sa 


sweets and native edibles, lighted by 


hundreds of stands 


ing torches, which threw a fantastic 
the 
These street venders are 
their 


‘* messes” In the open air, and many of 


upon strange groups about 

always to be see 
at night cooking indescribable 
the 
inhabitants seem to take their suppers ree 
In the pa 
goda a fine military band was playing the 
jeethoven and Wagner. It w 


the famous band of the Eighth Regiment, 


ularly at these cheap stands 


music of as 


the nucleus of that great orchestra which 
made such a musical sensation at the New 
Orleans Exposition. The air was sweet 
with the odor of the night-bloomine jas 


mine. In respect of its music, its gardens, 


cultivation of flowers, and its simple ar 
chitecture, Morelia shows a high degree of 


¢ 


ae : 
e1vilization. 
ot Dp 


I shall of the | 


features of the place without any attempt 


speak some eculiar 


at exhaustive or systematic de scription 
The hotel accommodation is inadequate, 
and the restaurant frequented by stran 
The new hotel, slow 


gers 1s third class. 
ly by 
promises to change all this. 
‘ 


al 


rising room room, on the plaza, 


The 


‘al has massive towers and great d 


cathe 
oOmes, 
and although of the Spanish eomposite 
order of architecture, is a noble building, 
In full moonlight, 
or in the rosy light of sunset, it is won 
derfully beautiful. In the large tov 
hangs the monster bell, which is rarely 
sounded, but there of 
moderate size which are continually 
chiming. All bells, and 
nearly all the bells in the republic, are re 


the finest in Mexico. 
por 


are many others 


these indeed 
markable for sweetness and softness of 
It is very rarely that one hears a 
harsh bell. 


tone 
They are exceedingly melo 
It is sometimes ex 
plained that this is due to the mixture of 
silver in the bell-metal, and that the new 
bells are cast from old metal. | 
that the chief reason why the Mexican 


i . ; 
aious and pleasing. 


believe 
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. ‘ oct Sal 
so much more musical than ours 
he Me xican 


» shaped with reference 


11 
artistically 


to tone, t 


art intel 


} 1) 
pelis are 


“‘e 
nin 


j } x . ¢ 
e¢ re each one a wor Oi; 


a" } 4 a + ee 
man pula ead, not mechanically 


ithout reference to the sound it 
prod ice 


are struck 


There 


The great bells 

ung. 
to the use 
the 


which shocks 


‘tion 
United States 
1 and barbarous jangle 


, nNnaay stillness 


if our bells had any 
Mexican. 


The houses of Morelia are generally plain 


musical quality of the 


and mostly of one story 


, but in the prin 
+ ] 


cipal streets and about the plaza are many 


buildings of fine proportions and simple, 
facades, with elegant carvings in 


noble 


low ‘ lie f Even 


the new buildings in 
light cream-colored stone preserve the old 
elegance, the architects being as yet un- 
touched by the modern craze for monstrous 
roofs, oddity, and over-ornamentation. 
This is not the best season for fruits and 
flowers, but the spacious market was well 
supplied with tropical fruits, great variety 
of bananas and plantains, oranges, man 


gos, the several sorts of the zapote fam- 


Lune 


ily, granadilla, and so 
forth: 


the common 


chirimoya, the 


and the abundance of flowers of 


sort—roses, carnations, and 
sweet-peas testify to the popular love of 
them. 

At the end of the main street begins the 


Calzada literally, the ‘‘ shade - place.” 


Here, on and near an open square, are 


the bath-houses—cheap swimming tanks 
for the populace and the decorated courts 
and apartments for the more wealthy. 
Not far off is a most humane institution 


a horse-bath—a large deep reservoir, en 
tered by an 


horses are taken and enjoy a refreshing 


inclined plane, where the 


swin The Calzada is half a mile of large 
ash-trees arched over a wide paved trot 
toir, with a continuous row of high-back 
ed 


famous place for promenading in the late 
] 


benches on each side It is a 


stone 
afternoon The drive runs on each side, 
fronted by a row of low, plain residences 

and flower - gardens. 
Upon some of the walls we saw the gor- 
or Bourganvilla) vine, 
the terminal leaf like 


with courts 


pretty 
geous camelina 
a flower, some red 
and others purple 

The stroller, who is detained by the 
pleasantness of this shaded Calzada, is sur- 
prised to find at the end of it new wonders 
—an open, tree-planted space; in front of 


him a picturesque old convent-clurch wit 
quaint towers, and to the right the grea 
arches of aqueducts and entrancing yis 
As he 


vances step by step and the view opens, | 


tas of forest and mountains. 
wonder increases The place is unig 
The charm of the party-c 
ored church is 


bewildering. 
increased by rows of ai 
cient cedars in front, which all lean slant 
ing across its facade, as if swept by a stro 
wind. Some say that an earthquake ga 
trees this cant. To t 
right, paths lead under the arches of t 
the Alameda. The 
duct, reminding one of the noble struct 
the Roman Can 
pagna, comes in from the mountains, a 
skirts the Alameda, while a braneh at 
sharp angle runs toward the town. Thus 


these venerable 


aqueduct to aqui 


ures that stride across 


a series of noble interlacing arches is pr 
sented to the eye as one approaches from 
the Calzada, and the view through thes 
is so novel and beautiful that the specta 
tor is literally spell-bound with delight 
The glimpse of forests and purple hills 
through the arches is lovely, and the per 
spective of the giant aqueduct across 1 
plain to the mountains is noble. 

Passing under the arches, we enter t 
Alameda, which is unlike any other i 
the world. It is at once a forest and 
tangled garden, once trim and well kept 
now more beautiful than ever in its neg 
lected luxuriance and 
former order. It has the charm of some 
old garden of a once magnificent estate 


reminiscence of 


The grounds are a couple of miles in cir 
cumference, circled by a charming drive 
The original plan seems to have been 
paths like the spokes of a wheel from a 
‘‘round” in the centre, but outside this 
round there are other centres and inter- 
secting walks, offering in every direction 
the most charming vistas, through arch 
ing trees and vines and allées of flowers 
and tropical foliage. Although this park 
is publie ground, individuals have obtain 
ed the privilege of living here and culti- 
vating vegetable gardens and flowers, and 
here and there the wanderer comes across 
a half-ruined cottage hidden in the ram 
pant vegetation, surrounded by hedges 
of roses, acres of sweet-peas, acres of car 
nations, a wilderness of scent and bloom 
Crumbling monuments, circular seats of 
stone about the ruins of a fountain, pret 
ty arbors, grass-grown paths—all formali 
ty lost in the neglect of man and the kind 
ly luxuriance of nature. Such glorious 
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an inspiring 
U! 
it | had seen n¢ 


ue ln 1e Ss 


ky 


the time th: thing of the 
nd lovelierin the world. And the whole 
s touched with the pathos of 


t 


riecl 


neg 
‘ternoon 
as out ¢ ban 


benches 


thronged 
common people, only 


vers 


Overt 
} } t an 
mn flambovant « 
n 


some | 


along 1 


ppeared, mincing 
ime | 


SUK Gowns made 1 


St ex 
h 
few 
hrough 


but the 


the peasant 


se of grown women, but wit 
hnort pleat »( Kir 


nd 


naskers and 


us, JONES SILK SLOCKIN 


vhite satin shoes. There were a 


mummers rushing 
crowd ln) f 


of 


ne antastie costumes 


nass iit eopie were ¢ 


I 


lass. And what a kaleidoscopic scene 


noe oddity and color 


‘complexion invented by man, from black 


to cream black hybrids, vellow hybrids, 


Spanish types, Indian types—all a jumble 
bri 


fF miscegenation, in ht serapes, grace 
] 


qa 


ful 


rivposas, DI 


] 
i 


eco 


hats, wonde rfully 


rated tresses; and most notable of all, the 
dandies of the city, slender-legged, etfemi 
nate young n he fag-end of a de 
t 


that 


of t 


saved civil r- 
L notice: 


child, and some 


hout viriity or pu 


JOSE, every woman, every 
ne men of the lo ver 


class were marked on the forehead with 
the sign of the cross in lamp-black, and 
following the throng into the chapel, I 


saw the priests affixing this mark of con 


It 


was altogether an orderly, polite, pleasing 


cration to the brows of the devout 


crowd, amusing 


- . , 2 

itself simply and heartily 
NY , , 

in the sunshine. Nearly everybody was 


The Morelia 
ied to grow in long blanched 


nibbling a head of lettuce. 
lettuce is tra 
ads, 


1e and is t 
It 
ny condiment. 
f it 
ecorated 


pec 


he tenderest ¢ 


ind sweetest in 
the world. is delicious eaten without 


All about the place piles 


] 


Ga 


were for sale, and each head was 
with a scarlet These 


artistic eve for color and 


poppy. 
ple have 


effect 


al 
In th 


e 


Alameda the scene 


picturesque, if 


Was 


as less animated. 


| the allées were seen pretty family 


fully 
In al 


groups, gay companies picnicking under 


the trees, and making merry with the 


simplest fa 


and moonlight 


re 
ie’. 


al nall 
Morelia 


the nature of a 
all grades and ordered 


b IuUth al 
ion of Greek and Latin classics, 


and some interesting old § ! | 


i MOOKS 


mos 


{ 
iif 


Cl 


No attempt 1s made ti up W 


ith mod 
ern literature. 

Morelia is apparently well ordered, and 
{ pres¢ nt peace 


But Ieould not find that the ] 


peopie, 


the state of Michoacan is a 
ful 


nomina general suf 
frace, have anything to do with the LOV 


though there is 1\ 


ernment, or take any interest in polities. 


Officers are retained or elected as dictated 
by the central personal government. It 
was the observation of Americar 


d Eng- 
lish residents that the elections are a farce 


bali 


Whatever votes are registered on election 
& iw 


told of the case of a foreigner who was 


day, the result is predetermine as 


| 6] —— 
employing a couple of hundred men in a 
mining 


} 


operation Which would 
if the took 
He stated 


‘lal, and w 


be Serious 
] ] 
Iv interrupted men a day or 
two otf to vote. his case to 


Lhat 


a 
H 


} 
il 


as told 
cast the votes of the men himself: 
did. If the of 
ils, ineluding the j idges, are not venal, 
they are much belied by common report. 
Foreigners engaged in 


government ol 


he 
night 
and this he most of the 


hel 


DUSINeESS recKOn as 
part of their ordinary and necessary ex 


penses money paid to idgwes and other 
officials to secure simple justice In men 


ily repeat common talk 


The Mexicans themselves rarely h 


tioning this I o1 


ave con 
fidence in each other 

A great complaint throughout th 
public the cl 
There is little uniformity 
as to duties exacted 


Sald, 


f 


Is tne rapacity ot 


other officials 


istoms and 


There are, as before 
not only the national duties, but du 
ties on the border of each state and the en 


trance to each city. The laws seem to be 


arbitrarily changed by the central au 


thor 
and th 


ity, e regulations are exceedingly 


vexatious to business 


men, 
know what to depend on. 


who never 
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lie sequestrate d the 


monas 


neries, and confiscated most 


property It 
and 


vious processions 


‘al garments 
snot generally dis 


In Morelia, 


intense eeclesiasti 


tress 


S population, this ruie was never 


nforeed, and the priests retained 
garb L think lately that there 
country large 
f seve rity against ecclesiasti 
[If common report is accepted, the 
ist of the priests are not moral 
y reputable. — It would be unjust to take 


t rossip as final evidence of the mo 


¢ 
ves Oot m¢ 


street 
ofa people; 


table 


but some facts are in 
Asarulethe Indians are not 


but 


1\ married, 
generally faithful 
For the ordinary 


formal] thes are said to be 
in their domestic rela 


tions Mexicans mar 
riage is difficult, because of its expense 


and the many vexatious requirements. 
Informal relations are therefore common. 


the 
state of morals is little better than in the 
] but 


mower, 


In the higher classes it is said that 


intercourse between the sexes 
IS hedwed about by the old Spanish cus 
Women are watched and secluded. 
The 


theory is that couples who are to marry 


toms 
Chances of acquaintance are rare. 

var e ancl] ther alone ll after the 
never see each other atone till alter thi 


marriage ceremony. But human nature 


is human nature as well in Mexico as 
elsewhere, and opportunities are found or 
made. Idle young men and equally idle 
young women, who neither read nor work, 
will exercise their ingenuity. 

Courtine is an elaborate science, and 
has a literature and code of its own. I 
saw one afternoon a slender young gen- 
tleman, in the modified Mexican costume 
of the dandy of to-day, leaning against 
a column of an areade on the plaza, and 
ling and making signs toward a win- 
low in the second story of a house diago- 


My 
companion, who knew the young gentle- 


( 
( 
nally across from where he stood. 
man, offered to engage him in conversa- 
tion, while I sauntered along and looked 
up to the baleony, at the open window of 
which sat the young lady who was reply 
ing to the signals of her lover. The young 
man was ‘‘ playing the bear.” Everybody 
who passed knew it, and accepted as a 
thing of course this semi-publie furtive 

The lovers were using the 
sign-manual of the deaf-mutes. Their 


courtship 


also forbade 


the 
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courtship had been going on for a vea 


It might continue for two or three ye 


eATS 
longer, and then, if the parents consented 
it might end in marriage. In theory t 
young people would never have an opp 
tunity of meeting until such time as t 
parents arrange the betrothal 


be 
house, and see his sweetheart in the pre 
In point of fa 
would come at night, especially if the 
night were dark, and 
window, and talk her, bring 
fruit, exchange 
perhaps climb up and kiss her hand 
Generally the lover bribes the servants to 


when 
} 


young man would adimitted 


sence of her relatives. 
} 


4 
stand under he 


1} 
he 
notes, anc 


with 


flowers and 


carry messages, and secretly to admit the 
lover to the apartment of his mistress 
The young ladies are very devout in at 
tendance on church services, for to church 
the lovers go also, and while the demur 
maid is kneeling beside her duefia or he: 
mother, the young gentleman is leaning 
against a pillar near by, and the two ar 
talking with their When the 
apartments of the family of the beloved 
are on tlic 
on 


fingers, 


ground-floor, courtship is 
carried more satisfactorily at 


through the window-bars. 


night 
This policy o! 
repression and seclusion, of distrust of the 
honor and virtue of women, has its natu 
ral result. Courtship becomes intrigue 
and clandestine meetings are always more 
dangerous than open intercourse. Lovers 
There is on 
sale everywhere and in universal 


are proverbially ingenious. 
use a 
cheaply printed little pamphlet entitled 
kl Secretario de los Amantes. It is 
guide and hand-book of lovers. It con 
tains the language of Sowers, the signifi 
cance of the varied wearing and handling 
of the sombrero, the language of the fan, 


1 
ne 


the language of fruits, the meaning of the 
varied use of the handkerchief, emblems 
for designating the hours of day and night 
in making appointments, the use of the 
numerals in cipher writing, several short 
chapters on the conduct of a love affair 
and the deaf-mute alphabet for one hand 
This literary gem seems to be more studied 
than any other in the republic. 

On the 12th of March we took the train 
for Lagonilla (a distance of some twenty 
miles, or two hours in time), then the end 
of the rail. The road is now finished to 
Lake Patzcuaro. The morning, as usual, 
was lovely, the air light, warm, superb. 
We had a fair view of Morelia as we left 
it and ascended; its domes and towers 
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nd situation in the plain gave it an 
and suggested, with 


The 


the 


riental appearance, 
it much resembling it. Damascus. 
as irrigated in 


spots, and 


and 

In all 

th of Mareh a wind 
ten 


about 


} 
ail Gay 


d patehes, the 
We pa ssed 
yr three pave ad. pict 


As we 


} 
he wind 


1 the distance 
iresque, and dirty 
{ 


— 
ascended, the 


increased in Toree 
Vas very bad full of stone 


rs, and pitech-holes, in places almost im 


t 

t 

mi } ¢ 1 
The line of the 


railway was 


ussable 
most of the time in sight, and at intervals 
encountered gangs of workmen throw- 


slight embankments The mode 


: } ] Nr , , 
WOrKING Was pecuilar NO wheelbar 


used, Each had ab 


Ss were workman 
piece of matting or cloth about 


ras a large dinner napkin. This 
led with dirt in the trenches, too! up by 

‘corners, and carried up and emptied on 
the embankment. Occasionally he would 
take up 


1 ar “her - 
a chunk of earth in his hands. 


laborers was twenty-five cents 
The effort to 
vheelbarrows in grading had failed 
of the the 


their heads after they had filled them). 


The pay of 


» day. make them 


use 
many 


laborers carried barrows on 


and the engineers insisted that the men 
accomplished more work in a day than a 
like gane would with barrows The rea- 
son was that time is lost in filling the 
barrows and wheeling them up the round 


L- 


about plank inelined planes; the laborers 


run up and down the embankment quick 
ly, and move more dirt in a day than by 
the method in use with us. 

sen ifs ' 
miles outside of Patzcuaro 


Two we 


struck a wide road paved with small 


bowlders which nearly shook the coach 
{ No 


LO pieces riding could pe 
torture. 


sort of 


‘} 
greater The village lies in a 
hollow, a league from the lake, parts of 
which only are visible from certain ele 


vations in the town. If it lay in sight of 


eT eo ek ; het 
the lake, it would have one of the 
t sty 


} ] 
peautl li Sllbuatl 


is Siti ge MeTILS, 


aS vet very 


Coneord 


Inner 


court 


red pots, and 


story 


one 


jecting wood 


beams udging by the number 


t 


ehureh ippressed monast 


nportance Pome 

beauty that is 

uc statuary and the mellow 
led reds and vello VS One o 
pressed convents 


Ital 


with the peril 


Has a pretty 


meditative pli 
In 1ts demesne I saw two La M rd 


trees, fully twe 


rt 


five inches in diameter, pe 


the umbrella-shaped tops covered 
roses. The town is irregular and 
but all paved very roughly. On 


on is a third open place 


fronted 


and 
} 


and gaunt 


On 


erim Walls 
tinct 
ward is 


mouastery 
ruined ¢ 

proached DV a broad ave nue of super 
which attains 


ned 


ash-trees—a 


n this region—and with prayer 


stations Everywhere the signs of a 


are 


forme r haughty ecclesiastical domin ation, 


, . 
which perhaps reached 1tS aeme of cost 


aud spleudor in e days of Philip I] 


Patzcuaro ive few evidences ot enter 


prise or business life, but it has many well 


to-do citizens of cultivated manners and 


kindly hospitality. Tosome of these gen 


tlemen we were indebted for many favors; 
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ired for 


ed excursions, and accompanied 


roc 


us horses and mules: 


ey brought us sweetmeats;: 


cd us with the tinkle of gui 


- 


vere verv solicitous 


about 


undue exert 


on or exposure, and the vio 


lation of their sanitary rules 


One of the 


er to bathe after a ride on 


horse 


the 


DaAck even to wash the face or 


hands It was considered very dan 
cerous 
the little of the republic of 
Mexico, were to the 


Phe Sc people knew 


nothing of 
world, very 
last degree prov incial, 
but had all the elaborate courtesy of man- 
iat is called Spanish. 


The 


poor, and live closely, 


inhabitants I suppose are generally 
but in a week’s so 
little abject 


journ there we saw } 
considered 


poverty, 
The 


sharp and not much to be de 


or What Was so there. 
traders are 
pended on, the mechanics are dilatory, 


the temper ¢ the whole people is that 


We saw little 


The people drink to some 


or procrastination very 
drunkenness 
extent pulque and a mild beer, and per 
haps some strong liquors, but usually cof- 
‘ " A t 


fee, water, and drinks mildly flavored with 
limes and oranges. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to 
say that Mexico, in my observation, not- 
withstanding its facilities for making in 
toxicatine beverages from the cane and 
the maguey, and the absence of all re 
stricting legislation, is generally a temper- 
ate country. In some regions much pulque 
is drank, and often much acuardiente (a 

ery sort of high wine), and in the pur- 
Mexico I saw many 
women; but I believe 
rreat body of the people, like the Span- 


iards 


fi 
lieus of the Ciby of 


drunken men and 
the 
in Spain, are essentially temperate. 
One of our first walks out of the town 
was three quarters of a mile to the top of 
is a long stone bench 
It isa 


Here on one 


a hill, where there 


the 


and a view of lake. favorite 


resort of the towns-people. 
occasion we encountered a party of revel- 
lers making too free with the bottle: but 
this was exceptional. From this eleva- 
tion we went on a mile further to the top 
of a mountain (which had ten years ago 
an unfavorable reputation as the lookout 
overlooking the town, the 


ol brigands 


long ranges of mountains, and a 
at stretch of country. The lake is ir- 


regular in shape, perhaps twenty miles in 
diameter, full of islands, and 
surrounded by shapely and noble moun- 


its widest 


tains. On two of the islands are churches 


and fishing villages. The fields on the 


border are highly tilled. IL counted 
many as sixteen villages in sight. Thx 
The lak 


ean be compared with any of our finest 


view Was inexpressibly lovely. 


beauty of outline, and it surpasses mo 


of them in mountain surroundings ] 


its contour, steep hills, signs of an anei 
and decayed civilization in villages ai 


chureh towers, it has more likeness to t] 


Italian lakes than to any 
States, 


in the Unite 
and the enveloping atmospher 
has a color and warmth which ours usu 
On our walk we 


all: want. picked 


many as thirty varietigs of wild flow 
ers. 

At Patzcuaro is sold a great quantity of 
Indian pottery, made at Tzintzuntzan a 
other Villages, j 


mostly in the shape of 


water jars and coolers. These 
the rude in finish 


k é Se . . 
cheapest, are almost invariably beautiful 


utensils 
even most and thi 
one might say classic forms, and made of 
red clay, well baked, they have a color r 
valling Pompeiian ware, Some of the jars 


are of enormous size, as big as those de 

scribed in the story of the Forty Thieves 
in the Arabian Nights, and each one ec: 

pable of containing and concealing a man 
The vase is often ornamented with geo 
metric designs in faint dark color, sug 
I found 
in Mexico a great variety of excellent com 


vesting the Greek taste and skill. 


mon pottery, exceedingly cheap, usually 
with 
tints in colors, but always effective. 


barbaric 
The 
most barbaric ornamentation has an in 
stinct for effect in it which is truly artis 
tic; in the crudest ware with 
splashy decoration there is 


ornamented, sometimes 


the most 
something 
pleasing, varied, artistic, a native grace 
which is wanting in what we eall civilized 
work. At Teluca we purchased plates 
of a lovely cream-color, with quaint de 
signs entirely Persian in sivle. At Patz 
cuaro we found by chance, for it was not 
displayed for sale, something that inter 
ested us more than anything else made in 
Mexico. This was a true iridescent ware. 
The specimens we obtained were small 
round and rectangular plates. The lustre 
is the true Saracenic, Alhambra, or Gubbio 
lustre, the real iridescence, shimmering, 
shifting colors in changing lights, ruby, 
green, blue. Would it not be singular if 
this lost art were preserved in Mexico? 
The ware is rude. The makers of it have 
not the certainty of producing a particular 
color in a picture which distinguishes the 
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Gubbio work, and it lacks the elegance its manufacture. It might be made, some 
wid the glaze, the solidity and fineness, of one thought, in the city of Puebla, but 


ie Alhambra tiles But it is genuine pueblo is the general name for an Indian 


idescence. The plate S are exceedingly Viliage, and ne seiuer, wnen questioned, 


{ 
in and brittle. The lustre seems to be was doubtful Several Mexican gentle 


la lie of copper, and the e{feet to be men of inte imence assured me that it 
=e ™ b fe 


duced by subjecting the ware to an came from Santa Fe, a small Indian vil 
ceedingly high temperature, a firing so lage on the north shore of Lake Patzeua 
erce that the clay is apparently disinte- ro and th: was only brought in on 
rated, and has lost its ringing quality. Palm-Sunday Our efforts. 

It was impossible d ring our slay to ob procure more of it through 


tain definite information as to the place of men have not been successful 


NARKA. 
A STORY OF RUSSIAN IL 
BY KATHLEEN O'MEARA 
shes — amazed on seeing so unexpected a visitor 
CHAPTER XXIII 
TARKA was in a glow of heat when once, by his manner as much as by his 


| she left Sibyl’s warm rooms, and met words, and « xplained how he came there, 


t 


walk into her roorn, but he calmed her at 


the bitter wind that blew hard from the felt her pulse, and without troubling her 
north. It was a long walk anda bleak with useless questions, withdrew The 
one by the river, but she faced it with a visit did not last three minutes. Nothing 
kind of reckless desperation. She reach could have been more discreet and profes 
ed home very tired, and was scarcely in- sional than his manner 
doors when she was seized with a shiver When he went back to the salon, Mar 
ing fit. guerite was talking to Ivan Gortf. She 
‘* Mademoiselle has taken a chill,” said was horrified to find that the vivisector 
Eudoxie. ie 
But the tisane did not prove as potent herself; he had the reputation of being a 
is Eudoxie expected. Narka spenta rest- skilful doctor, and there was comfort in 
less night, and in the morning her throat that. 


I must make her a tisane.”’ had been called in, but she kept this to 


was swollen, and her head ached and ‘What is the matter?” she inquired, 

burned. when Schenk had closed the door of the 
‘* Mademoiselle has fever. Ihad better bedroom 

so to the chemist and ask him for some ‘Inflammation of the lunes: it has 

thing to cut it,” said Eudoxie advanced very rapidly ; she is in high 
But Narka took a pencil and wrote a_ fever.” 

line to Marcuerite, and desired the maid ‘* Is she delirious ?” 

to take it at once to La Villette ‘*She will bein a few hours, | expect sl 
As Eudoxie was at the door she met Marguerite uttered an exclamation of 

Ivan Gortf, and she told him on what er- distress, and went into the bedroom. Nar- 

rand she was bound. ka signed to her to stoop down ‘Go to 
‘* Mademoiselle Narka must see adoctor the trunk behind the door.” she w hisper- 

at once,” he said. ‘‘I will go and fetch ed; ‘‘ you will find an ivory casket; the 

one while you take that message to La_ key is in the drawer of the writing-table. 

Villette.” Take it away and keep it safe for me—or 
Eudoxie gave him the key of the apart- for Basil.” 

ment, and hurried off to the omnibus. “It is safe enough where it is. darling 
Ivan called a cab and drove straight to said Marguerite: ‘‘ I will see that nobodv 

Schenk’s lodgings, and was back with him touches it.” , 

before Eudoxie had returned. ‘‘ But if anything happens to mé 
Schenk knocked at the bedroom door; ‘You mean if you died? You have 

there was no answer, so he opened it and not the smallest intention of doing anv- 

looked in. Narka was alarmed and _ thing so sensible,” said Marguerite. in her 
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‘You have caught a bad 
1 Lo look 


ur sisters here 


after vou 


well, in the 


ome and see you e 


very day. 


it them So between 


iall c) 


hance 


us 


of escaping to 


effort to 


* throat seemed to close, she 


ce an say some 


rm the word wit 


h her lips, 


ner ell 


and the 


know vou are not Ww 
oothed the pillow 
1 


and kissed Narka on the 

; } ) 

then drew the curtalib so as 

> room, and well bi 

salo) 
}) 

settled it between them that 

understood 


Narka, 
bet 


neg her absenve Schenk and Ivan 
no one who 
be 
delirium 


Russian should allowed 
her 
that might 


to herself and others. 


near lest in she 
should ay work 


When 


‘rite reappeared, Schenk said: ‘I 


secrets 
muschiel 
M weu 
think it right to tell you, ma seeur, that I 
mptoms that threaten 

not 
it it may ade 


diphtheria ; 


iS taken that character 
velop it before to 


that ¢ 
necessary to find a nurse w 


morrow morning; ase it will be 


ho is not afraid 


of the contagion. I whom | 


have one 


ean trust 
her,” 
to 


sne 


take care of 
Marcuerite replied. ‘*T was 
to Madame de 


an; ‘but if there be any fear of 


“Our sisters will 
roing 
write Beaucrillon,” 
said to Iv 
diphtheria she must not come.”’ 

‘It would be a great imprudence to 
€X pose her to the risk, especially as there 
is no necessity for it,’ Ivan replied. 


Marguerite determined to keep Sibyl 
It proved a wise precaution 


Narka 


LNCceSS: 


as regarded 
She was soon delirious, and raved 


about Basil, about Kronstadt, 


t 


Wnty 


about Ivan and his revolutionary work: 


she talked chiefly im Russian, but now 


and then she spoke in French, and Mar 
cuerit who very quickly detected the 


fiction that kept Sibyl away, understood 


eno 


oh of Narka’s wanderings to make 
erateful to Schenk for inventing it. 
was unremitting in her inquiries, 
every day to know if there was 
¢ she could do to help. Meantime 
Iness ran its course without compli 
It was inflammation of the lungs, 
neyer assumed any other form; the 


danger remained throughout potential, 


eations 


and 


not vroing be yond the pe ril which mt 
attend every serious attack of the kin 
M. de Beaucrillon would not hear of 

wife's going near the house until Nai 
should have been pronounced conval 
cent, and until the atmosphere sho 
have been purified of every lingering rm 
Was arrang 
that as soon as the doctor approved of 


sibility of contagion. It 


Narka should come to the Rue St. Don 
nique, and remain there until she 
down to with the 
named for her ré 


and everything was going on well 


Beaucrillon 
The day Wi 


as 


fami 
mova 
the baby fell ill with croup, and after 
week of mortal terror and suspense to 1 
parents, the child recovered, but was o 
dered off to waters in Germany. Nar! 
consequently received a note from Sib 
filled with despair at the 


double disap 
pointment, and entreating that she woul 
co down to Beaucrillon as soon as she fe 
equal to the move, and wait there unt 
they rejoined her in five weeks or so. It 
would have been a great surprise to Sib 
if she could have heard Narka exclaim, 0 
reading this note, ‘* What a relief!’ Gas 
ton’s suggestion about her transfer to thx 
Rue St. Dominique and thence to thi 
country had been arranged between Siby] 
and Marguerite without consulting he) 
and though Narka had felt compelled to 
acquiesce in it, she had been looking for 
ward with dread to the long term of clos¢ 
companionship with Sibyl. Weak as she 
was now, her one desire was to be left 
quiet. It would have taxed both her 
moral and physical strength too severe 
ly to be shut in with Sibyl, and obliged 
to undergo her effusive tenderness and 
respond to it, and to hear her outpourings 
of anger and despair about Basil. Once 
again the blessed baby had cone like a 
messevger of mercy to her rescue. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

NARKA, white as an alabaster statue, and 
all eyes, was sitting up in her pretty sa 
lon, looking out at the old garden, and 
listening to the birds singing, when Mar 
guerite came in, bringing, as usual, fresh 
air from heaven with her. 

‘I was just thinking of you,” said 
Narka. 

‘* That was a very good and wholesome 
thought,” said Marguerite. 

‘* Yes; and I was wishing I were a dog.” 





as not so good 


Die ssed Wil 


had enjoved the 
much in prospee 


sessed if 


an ope 


elor uncle took poor 


ing at the end of 
her and her baby 


1 


always alluded to the ever 


Nark A, 


round of si 


pectability open to discussion. Shesoon tating 
suund, however, that Marguerite v ) God's sery 
timate terms with all tl 


ravs and drunkards of the district. 


eurious to make acquaintance Vv 


¢ehborhood, and having as yet no 


kx to do. she went ibout occasional] mandec Marcuerite q 
1 Marguerite on her rounds. It seems to me e 
iv she came soon to see uence the 


constant 
people who da 


no return 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 446.—19 





»stood shee 


-on the ecou 


Ss morning, and 
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hat sort 


] 


lOoK 
compl 


The dis: 


and the 


\ntoine Drex that 


SS} 


ie stood to 


moment the door 


! 
il 


is whilf of 


there stood An 


ft. apostro 


you 


Mare 


keep your proi 


ground intrep 


and go home to your 


he called out to the eul 


pishly 


inter 


holding his full 


‘ 
\ 


] 


‘she is very suf- 


1 ought to 


her instead of drinking here.’ 


Ss amazemel 


1 a fin 
cabaret 


before 


rh, Narka 


s red 


Lil\ 


+ 


ie stalwart 


ive crunched up Mar 


wer an 
} 
ke a 


he r 


} 


eVve 


Lh 


| 


] 


He 


ins 


thumb, came 


] 


docile aoe, and 


looked dan 


thought. for he 
copiously. This was 
alls and swagger 


cing hands he 


before them, growl- 


to the paving stones. 


‘Is that the man you wanted them to 


Nark 


us beyond hearin 


Lb ASKE d, 


W 


} 


i 


ien Antoine 


Yes How I wish they had! 
would have been safe in p irgatory no 


instead of getting drunk atthe Chat Bot 
‘hose ten months they kept him in p 
on before the trial put a heart of rag 
vill get him into trouble so 
al Vays does And it 
ge is only suff 
always is W 
oine would not hurt anybody 
food to his mother! Even wl 
drunk he never touches her 
‘n shares his crust with a 
poorer than himself. If I only could 
him out of the wine-shop! 
“The wine-shop is the bane of thi 
everywhere,” said Narka 
‘It is their resource, God help thi 
They drink to drown misery. I do 
lieve he is trying to give me the slip, a 
steal into some other cabaret.” She qui 
ened her step until Antoine turned 
elt corner and was out of sicht A 
he is rone home,’ she said, in a tone o 
relief. ‘There is not another wine-shop 


between this and his lodgin 


Life at La Villette was altogether 
strange experience to Narka. At first 1 


aspect of the place, 1ts sordid 

was so offensive to her taste as 
positive suffering: but she soon diseove) 
ed that this suffering had its compensa 
tions; the laborious courage of the popu 
lation, the kindness that springs from a 
sense of common privation and mut 
need, made a wholesome and gen 
mosphere; the open acceptance of a har 
lot, and the spectacle of general poverty 
unredeemed by any prospect of 

made herown lot seem less eruel. 

too, more independent and secure at La 
Villette than she had ever done at Chaillot 
or in the Fauboure St. Germain. Her 
she came and went unmolested; thei 
was nothing shocking to public opinion 


utter unworldliness of the place, the ab 


ina young girl’s walking out alone. The 


sence of any necessity for keeping up ap 
pearances, was in itself a rest. In the 
early morning she went out on her little 
household errands, and carried home her 
bread and her can of milk, or her little 
basketful of marketing, and the work 
men’s wives and daughters, bent on sim 
ilar errands, wished her good-morning. 
Asshe walked through the slums, wher 
she was like no other inhabitant of the 
place, the people, struck by her stately 
bearing, her beautiful pale face, with the 





NARKA 
reat eyes and the shining hair, used a 


st to watch her out of s 


promised 
month 
vas terri aay 
‘ AY. 4 
sine had ¢ P Not 
snow-fields of Yrako 
mother, but she 


Marcuerite, 


her 


clasped 
yt toa ther 


t of food 


cept mend \ ‘ ; 
or not, whether Father Christopher) escape from i 
nor not, whether the Prince Marguerite } 
‘uel or reienting ] | 

home toil there 

German lessons 


ho pie 


lessons had been. moment’ 
t gery, and she was we are not 
‘forthe end of the month to set her 

» sing, not alone for the sake of tl 
beeause the exe j 
powers was in itself an enjoy 
There was only 


to walt Then the period of dumb 
ess would have expired. 


Signor Zampa had gone away in despair 


one more week 


‘Perh ips it is not so bad as yout 
t said Marguerite, presently, 
on his brill hope fulness and practi 
had, however, assured quickly Lo t 
ravement should hold 
d for next season, and that as soon 
rka Was 


“17 er, } " 
ne LIness Wiech had SO 


Sé 


he relief ** After all, 
1 1 ] f 
be only a temporary Loss of voice 


hat 


as { t 


like tha 


! 
well enough to 


eparatory studies ] 


Ina young ¢ 
. ; 
enter on her 


1e should expect her Vores 
t for Florence. In despair ; 
Specli 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MARGUERITE 


> SG 
g was in the dispensary, and ask her to arrange 
neasuring herbs from two here 


rreen canisters, when Narka came hurried 


for vou to see 
and mixing t to the infirmary 
This practical suggestion was just 





ildren were % 
ierite’s friend, 
awaited wit] 
vhat Dr. X 
is Saturday. On 


consuitat 


ied 


ion took 
contirn Mareue 
Dr. X f 


The 


» inflammation the Vy 


oice 


organs were 


I and eare Wou 


tore t 
estore t 


new 


to the country and proper 


1 ; e 1 
he period of convalescence 


would most likelv have been 


“7 1 , 
— , T } nt ‘ TT » 
at as O think as LIitth 


ho 


as possible, to take any amuse 


iin her reach, and to follow his 


eare fully ~and he promised that 


would be : 


her voice 


This verdict was received with joy by 
vhom it 
the 


vas almost as thank 


le community, to Was 


‘Ommunicated | Sister Su 


and much more demonstra 


for she already 


1oOn 


still only dared to 


you could have some recrea 


o take your mind off 


sometimes,” 


she said, 
wrether in the par 


Ol ‘What & pity 


byl is away! And she won't stop in 


Paris on her way from Biarritz to Carls 
is, she will 


bad, it seems; that , she only 
rest for the nig] 
‘Tam very thankful to her for keeping 


"said Narka; 


me 


LN ‘it was irk 
to have to 


And what 


There was no deny 


vel] AS odious to 
ypocrite with her. 


iO hOW 


ilmost wish it were the winter that 
] 


at hand, 


guerite said; ‘then your old pupils would 


and not the summer,” Mar- 


be coming round you, and you would ha 
your pleasant little gatherings, as you u 
to have at Chaillot.” 


Narka 


that I kne 


laughed 


“T told 
x ] 


my value, I 


you befo 


am not 


as to expect anything of that sort 
here " 


Wh 


people who were fond of you in one pia 


| p here ¢ 


at do you mean 


would be fond of vou in anothe Pr ¢ 


* Yes if 

But suppose the peo 
ho came after me at Chaillot and m 
fond of me ?” 


‘Then why did they come 


1 1 


they had been fond 


ever 


me. you don't 


a fuss over me were 
after y 
and make a fuss over you ?” 


“You heaver 


Narka laughed again. 
little You are ignorant of 
BC of the rosp 1 of this world. Its ea 
You don’t kno 
that contempt of poverty is the negat 
and that to patron 


the 


dunee! 
echism is Greek to you. 


side of purse-pride, 


poverty is one of amusements of 


rich. Youareadunce about these thing 
you know nothing about the vulgarit 
of well-bred ople and the cruelties « 


Fond of me! 
they were fond enough of me to turn it 


pious people. Poor dears 
and spend a pleasant half-hour on thei 
way to the Bois; but they would not driv¢ 
up to this shabby place to see me. | 
not worth it.” 

‘*Then you have no loss in such butter 
Mareuerite; ‘‘ there ar 


ter ones in store for you, please God 


fly friends,” said 
pet 

One must always reckon on the generou 

chances of life.” 

‘The generous chances of life!’ Narka 
repeated, with a light laugh that was very 
acid, ‘*The generous chances of life nevé 
come to those who want them. I have 
found that out before this.” 

‘**T will not have you turning sour, and 
looking only at the bad side of life and 
human beings,” said Marguerite. 

‘Tt is my poverty that hides the other 
But if it shuts the light 
out on one side, it lets it in on the other 


side from me. 
and shows the flaws in human beings as 
amagnifying-glass shows the animaleula 
in a drop of water. When you are poor, 
he world as it really is, with its 
and its 
people don’t take the trouble to 


you see I 


meannesses its vulgarities and 
cruelties; 
veara mask before you; you are not worth 
it; it does not matter if you see the seam) 
side of their character; but they must tak 
pains to make it show fair to society. My) 


rich pupils and their mothers fancied the 





NARKA. 


vere all on one side. They were and he ne in wisdem. and Tf mie 
they taught me quite as much a ] 


nas taken t 


sons 
staken ; LmMOs 


their arts as I them of mine 
All this may be very clever and sar 
stic,” said Marguerite, *° t 
it is morbid, and not 
Ors 


we to aiscover our neigh 


correct our 
There is 
iildren’s singing ¢ 
wish you would 
e and correct m 
aid Narka ‘*T should like 


t on a bench 


¢ 


ot your orphans, and si 
lLhave you teach me to sing canticles, 
is ll 


nd seold me when I wa 
| sho ild be scoidall 


om morning till night,” said Mareue 


is vou 


‘Tm afraid 


te, tossSINg her head: “you Wo ild never company 
to know the 


without 
{ everything 


herefore of 

the canisters in their place, and 
ied off to the singing class. 

Narka watched her crossing the court, 

r step so brisk, her whole air breathing 

content of a life brimful of glad a 

ws Why could not I have a voea 


Narka thought, ‘‘and join these 
my life a servic 


ties 


women, and make 'e 
ve for humanity She sighed: but 
vent home with a lightened heart, 


generally did from Marguerite’s com 


as 


panionship. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Narka saw a man a court dress |] 


nding in the dark entry with the | I had 


ON reaching home 


r door in his hand. At t 


ype of he 
ance she did not recognize him 
an Gort? 

+ ] 45 
uttered an exclamation o 


and they went in 


she f we neaman 
g¢ surprise, xood thing 

“Where have you come feel 
isked, excitedly, when she had closed the 


from’ sh maae him 


. 3 
pinches and decrat 


aoor, 
‘From everywhere.” 
‘* Not from St. Petersburg ? 


‘St. Petersburg is somewhere, is it 


[van said, and his face, that looked 
gard, was momentarily brichten ist 

» of his old frank smiles. has carried tl 
Narka saw there was no bad news, ] has done 
healt] He brain is ¢ 


he inquired after his health. 


so she 


shrugged his shoulders as if the question 


for 


i 


made hot, and his pen 
vere not worth either asking or answer- beats it and sends the 
His han 


strong and his nerves tough, and his arm 


ing, In € very direction 
‘*T saw Basil a fortnight ago,” he said, 
‘* He is well, knows where to reach 


taking compassion on her. 





cood 
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and 
ve arm threat 


Oo tacit 


nal conspiracy 


own Passion, 
] 
miner; bu 


} 
aone § 


was . 
suddenly, as il 
Vhv did vou 


What 


at had h upp ned 
left Paris just as 
pronounced out of danger, and 
heard of her full reeovery from 


it beyond that he knew no 


he said, 

" W hy not be w 
You said you were ready 
that your hands or head 


] 


work ean they do ?” Narka ask 
e@ aiarm 

ould translate for us. Instead of 
a few lessons, you might earn 
hood by translating our cireu 
pamphlets from Russian and Ger 
to Freneh We can pay we ll for 
ce, and I ecould keep you supplied 
” He plunged his hand into a 
ious breast pocket, pulled out a roll 
iscript,unfolded it, and deliberate- 

It out on his knee 
i suddenly changed color. ‘That 
she cried, putting out 

» the paper. 

ting, and it is his composi 
ny head travelling w ith it. 
iad been found, it would have been as 
] » of dynamite under my 
» handed her the paper. 


Narka devoured the well known W) 
ing with h ingry eyes; it was almost 
seeing Basil himself, like touching 
hand 

Ivan’s face, as he watched her, reflec: 
transparently the battle of courage aga 
pain that was beine fought out wit 
him; his brow contracted with pain, wl 
a smile of infantine hilarity made his « 
shine. After watching her for a mome) 
he looked away, as if he could bear 
longer. 

There is to be a meeting 
he said, fumbling in his pockets, ‘t and 
want to have that ready to distribute at 

) to work and translate it at one 
By-the-way, why should not you come t 
this meeting? You would hear some 
thing of what is being done; you wou 
hear what Basil is doing, and see the pos 
tion he holds among us.” 

‘*T should like greatly to 7o,”’ Nar 
said, looking up from the manuscript 
acertain hesitation. Her will was, in trut 
pulled by opposite forces of terror and di 
sire: she longed to be useful in the eaus 
for which Basil was risking his life an 


liberty, but she shrank before the myste) 


that hung like a black curtain betwee 
] 


ier and the means and agencies it em 
ployed. Who were these people she Was 
voing to associate herself with ? Desp 
radoes, probably, who shrank from no 
thing. Still, if they were Basil's fello 
workers 

*T will come and fetch you,” said Ivan 
his quick eye detecting the conflict in he: 
mind; ‘‘we can go in together, and you 
can come away whenever you feel in 
clined. We won't be more than a few 
nan * 


And so it was settled that she would go. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE meeting was to be held in the 
Quartier Latin, close to the Russian Li 
brary. On the appointed evening Ivan 
ealled for Narka, and they drove there in 
acab. It drew up before an old-fashion 
ed gateway. Ivan led the way up a dark, 
slippery stair to an entresol, and they en 
tered a low-ceiled room lighted with gas. 
The artificial glare, after the golden light 
of the summer evening, had a sinister ef 
fect, and lent an additional air of mystery 
to the place and the opportunity, which 
impressed Narka’s excited imagination. 
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b if 


leave 
et no man or 
\ h unflinehing 
await them run the 
Luse, and incurring 
l.as if waiting for an an 
ud shout of assent 
th a quiet gesture he 
went on: 
| sure of ourselves, we need 
Nomancan hurtus. They 


} 
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However black 


l us, and we are 
in 


more an 
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white and e] 


ves of men, we 


Heaven 


are 


and our own conscle 


iL as servants Ih 


vest amone us, 
r qaeserves 
1 

Honor a 


sur . 
' , 

> veneral cause 

te" —- } 

echenk then proceer ed to rea 

but Narka did not 

from 


and reports: 


as reeling the sh 


‘h had dealt she felt like a 


son who had been led blindfold 
wee ] <— } 
quagmire, and who, when the bandag 


removed, Saw no out of it 


ay 
Ivan’s motive have been in le: 
¢ He had, 


prepared her vaguely by n 


could 


her into such a pl we 


iysterious hints 
i , , 1 ¢ sh: 
Dut snene edad OF an VUnINe So reck 


ss ol mori as this policy expounded 


And il 


seized with avidity the opportunity of 


penenk, looked as if Schenk 


i@htine up the depths Ol the abyss on the 


had 
aad 
l f 
brink of which she stood, and showing her 


what kind of 


Vhat 


solidarity she incurred and 


risks she ran in throwing in her lot 


And 
were It was impos 
! Yet True, 


it did not contain anything like Schenk’s 


with him and his associates. these 


there w 


men isil’s friends! 


sible as his pamphlet 


cold-biooded gospel of crime; it was only 
an eloquent appeal to his countrymen to 
rise and assert their dignity as men, and 
their freedom as citizens; it dealt with ab 


stract ideas and principles, 
Narka in her bewilderment could not, 
perhaps would not, see that Sechenk’s con- 


crete code was only the logical outcome 


of Basil’s abstract principles. Suddenly 


Larchoff fl: 


fe] ele } 
feit sick wit 


the thought of through 
her mind. She 
terror. 


Schenk sat dow n, 


ished 
| 


hi ¢ 


} 
oubt and 


and then Olga Borzi 


doff rose to speak. This woman was a 
friend of Schenk’s, and had kept her eyes 
Narka from the first 
if Narka h 
have frightened her more than anything 
she had or heard 


Olga Borzidoff, after draining t 


on with a glance 
which, ad noticed it, would 


seen at the meeting 


he cup of 


‘asure to the dregs, had taken to the 


pl 
game of patriotism in search of a new 
but played badly, got 
caught, and only escaped with her life, 
owing to a timely warning from one of 
the Emperor's aides-de-camp. Her for 


tune was confiscated, but the sale of her 


she 


sensation 
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accom 


ers peake rs fe 
ung men 
One after another they 


and ranted: they were 


OWn Importance ready for 


absolutely re ekle ss of con 


} : : c } 
rtit headed POOLS, SCe@MINE TY 


nd discontented than ICK 


erful company to undertake 


‘ ‘ : . 
aemption of their respective nations 


; 


bila 


in Gortft had not spoken, except t 
. } “hy 
Improvised to sereen Narka 
hen she had ne arly betraved herself. He 
‘ose now, and said he had something Lo 
been morally and physieally s 
They stood and looked back, ‘ting 


d before they separated. There was a 
general assent, and he proceeded to read 
out, in his deep, metallic voice, Basil's pam- Ivan to follow; but he did not appear, 
phlet translated. The effect was electric. and the others were hurrving down. 
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sometimes it almost seemed 

she might awake or trouble 

the dead painter in being so de 
hisinspired renderings 


vefore them t 


ly 


‘I am so glad to meet you! 
cordially; ‘‘shall we sit 
fora moment 
The re 1 WaS a be neh ele se 
broad shade of a chestnut 
vas not sorry to sit d 
[ need not ask 


the company the oth 


said, entering at once 


Narka’s leve 
ly. “St was 
even, as the doctrines, 
surprise,’ she answered, 
‘** You were not preparer 
so advanced? Ivan ought to have b 


more outspoken and explicit with 


I I 


You were hardly strong enough to 


the shock of being brought in con 


with the reality so sudd nly 
eranted that you had come 
your eyes open, and I was 
see you, I confess. Hower 
have been taken behind the e 
ust just accept the fact t] 
side to patriotism 


In secre 


raving of tru 
Ie spectable thine, it is 
reality than ours, that @ 
scorn and stripes: we ; 
conventional fallacy y the 
name of honor; we trample that cant anc 


the rest of the world’s jugglery and eari 


] 
| 


eaturing under our feet, and we bring on 


ourselyes the odium of the result for a 
purely impersonal gain I perceive you 
have ¢ at ( nas to our prin 


ciple of action,” he added, reading, with 
his habitual intuition, on Narka’s features 
the conflict between utter revulsion and 
reluctant admiration that he was exciting 
‘you have taken a perilous step 


] 


i some f the pic sa in her: 
in joining us, but you will t t me and 


] ne persons W 


cht be touched by it. let me be your friend 
‘‘T hope our new sister will trust us all 


usiasm, ana m 


ivillos were her chi 
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bold, bad woma 


une 


¢ 1K . , } 
sort o cood were such people 
- I 


effecting for their country 
with 


was working 1n common W 


the way to La Villette, as the omni 
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TOMOLOGI 


TRI 


E were on the Landa 
only a mile or two out 
illage Nathan was di 
ind Corsair (Nathan would 
he latter Horsehair), in defiance of 
cless names, lounged lazily 
was June, and the seas 


i@ the margins 


ate, but along 

the early buttercups wv 
colden in the sun, the 

spikes of white and 

oods the painted trilllums—the 
unins”’ of the country folk 


o their delicate pink and white f 
The b inchberry made mounds of 

om at ; 

ower, gold-thread, and anemones starr 
toothwort, 


woods; and in the 
iarsh-marigold, and 
crowing hHhkKieS \ = 
Again and again were the horses—al waving in the air In one hand s} | 


in this matter—made to what 


ways obliging it ooked to me,as I was hurried by, 
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1MpPassively, 
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women.’ 


most 


re ith, 


ra iong bre 


isappointment and r 


ot ae 
was hold 


and 


ith 


hobbies mys 
entomology W 

inlere sted Ith 
{ IN 


stionea a 


he 


na 


qu 


] 1} 
I soon knew all 


The wo 


to Franconia a fe irs 
North Woodstock. 
pate 
seemed to be alone 
the 


and *‘ didn’t seem 


Ves 


She was 


n 
in blaek, looked and vreteh 
world. 
herself in } 

ner 


ho one She avoid 


he 


“mee 


‘self up in dark 
tin’” or “‘sew 


] +] ‘ } 
uch gathering, and re 


the minister or other friend 


But there vas a sudden 


Lors 


One summer day she was seen 


»her house ‘‘chasin’ a yeller 


+ 


she was a differ- 


all kinds o’ live flyin’ 


the 
She'd spend a hull day 


4} 
Vil 


hoppin’ ecreeters,’ 


ter butterflies and millers, and 
for bugs an’ caterpillers an’ spi 


an’ h 


oppergasses An’ nights she'd 


scootin’ round with a lantern to ketch 
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ferent 


ner 


think 
Mis’ Gates, an’ Randy’s short for Mirand 
but I 
sot on not belongin’ to no man, she 
let 


she’s left it off o° Randy. 
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hem big hairy things like bats that flr 
An’ she'd keep her 


up 


nto lights Winde 
an’ I 
kinder { 


that 
blamed 


the th 


keteh 


round room Wi 
let, an’ every thing 


Ih. J ' » bewar oO take not 


ome 
an’ she'd iS} 
an’ girls to come ’ } 

an’ she'd 


talk real nice 


An’ 


pleas inter spoken 


hing 


book SOTLIE how 
every Way, 
t 


ented like. Some folks thinks s} 


an’ she does act dreffle queer son 
But there’s crazier peopie out 
sylums than Aunt Randy.” 

Is she married ? Has shea family 


husband 


s Shie widder. 


] ad 


at 


folks a 


ay 
lot She ne 
him, 


men-folks. Her 


Wi 
Viis 


nothin’ about in’ she do 


no creat of han 


folks shes so independent a 


tell 
won | 


any one eall her My anything, SO 


It long before I made the ae 


hot 


of tl 


Was 


ie odd entomologist. 


think she recognized in mea kindred spit 


it, saw that I too liked *‘ flyin’ an’ era 


in’ an’ hoppi’ creeters,” and so met n 


voted ang and ther 
were trout to be found in Landatf Riv l 


the vall 


l¢ 


advances more readily. The 
de lers that summer, 


‘ 1 1) 4 } 
So we would all drive down 


road, sti asant shady spot 


Nathat 


sometimes drowsv care, 


yp in some pl 


and leavine the horses under 
faithful though 
amuse 


The boys were happy for hours together 


ourselves in our various wat 


VS 


their rods and lines. I wandered 
ifter butterflies and moths, and in 


Aunt 


with 
about ¢ 
variably ended by stopping before 
Randy's door. 

Strange as it may appear, Aunt Randy 
had not only never seen a book about in 
sects, but she had never even known, un 
til she met me, that such books existed 
She had never met an entomologist or any 
one interested in the study of her favor 
ites, and all her information was derived 
So her talk 
was fresh and delightful, and quite fre 
from polysyllabie terms and the ever 
lature of the study as 
we find it in books I remember that th: 
first thing I ever carried to her far identi 
fication was a butterfly. It was the large 
dark chocolate one with pale yellow bor 
ders, known as the Antiopa. Now I con 


from her own experience. 


changing nomenc 
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s I knew its name and some 


its, but I wished 


swered, perhaps : 

naly, ** hibernates, Ll k 
She looked a little puzzled, } 
don’t know about that, 


somehow through 


LTieS I 


y 
rm 


round an’ { iis des na Wi free 
goes out o the tant rel ive, ‘ whom sl 
cets settled, \ for many i lied 


rood Trade 


d-lookin’ then, an’ 


ter layin’ their eges an’ the second crop 
n't come round till al | } 
iwust ort ‘reabouts 
W hat is its name ‘ 
‘Waal, I don’t know this one by his 


fust name: he’s a stranger to me—come 


t 
\ 
from further down the road, I guess. The 


fam’ly name I give ’em is Tough, ‘cause vey to you,as t 


ut don't patient, undemo 


} } 
L 


they st in? the cold so we | 


] 
1, 


know all their given names. Lizy an’ woman conve? 


Mary Ann spent the winte 1d » meaning of that loss to her 


stone out there | 


Vv the wall, an’ Cal she had lived in a Christia 


staid in the shed, but I've tsight of em had some religious training 


now, though” (looking around toward the all her trials hitherto she had tri 


carden) ‘‘ IT thought I see Wilbur jest now poor blind way to believe and 


out by the fence.” think that somehow things wei 
Shades of Linnawus and Hubner forgive best But now, with this terribl 


er Vanessa antiopa vulgarized into faith in God and man was 


Mary Ann Tough! buried the be 


And SO she lived on, surrounded by } er hope of 
nsect friends, loving them, um derstanding veriest he: 
‘m, calling each one by his Christian old home—a Ori , LOO, ne 


te happy in their society hope and faith were entombed—and came 


hame, and qui 


There was a big dragon-fly with spotted to Franconia, where she lived for montl 
vhom she addre ssed as Horace, U! litary life of which Nathan h 
she declared. had followed her me, a m santhropie, hopeless sou 
weeks ago all the way from Streeter’s me try now to tell you in 
Pond as she drove home with her old own words, as near as may 


mare and the buck-board. And as she change came. 
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humanest 


} 
I 


old 


lauds 


fool, 


one, an’ 
| reached © 
put j 


Cj down 


vhen he was searet 
from that minnit 

an’ took him right 
hadn't eared for a liv 
sence that little coffin went 
an’ I tell ve twas cood 

toward suthin’. I 
| carried 


an’ then I fixed 


is on an 
an’ st the plant in, an’ 


alone vot kind of ae 
made 
‘r tried to get 


from 


me! he 


his vittles 
The f 


ust time I see 
right i 


come up Tn my 
ike my boy, jest bitin’ 


rey iar roun l an’ r und 
‘d made a place the shape 0 


it, like the bov'd do with his 
I named him Jacob after the oth 


Oh, I can’t tell ye what a com- 


fort he 
vidin’ to 


was tome! I hadn't had no per 


lo for so long, but now I] 


the road every single mor 
re-weed for Jacob to ¢ 
too, but 
| fuess } 

for I 

‘em tasty an’ temptin’ 


that 


fresh fi 


‘up o° water for him 
him drink. 

F iway >. 

em to make 

him look | 


other thing made 


He Was kind © bl: 


boy Was hi Ss color 
round pink spots on hi 
| the world like my other 

little tight jacket with 
tons I made for him outer my old iny 
| And he 


face, an’ he used to look up at me so yx 


oreen, With 
for al 
His the gla 


ble vreen dress, had a little pin 


an’ knowin’ when I'd talk to him. °T 


ng to me, afte lone 


r all them 
at hon 


when I was out, an’ I us 


{ 


some mouths, to have some 


one 


waitin’ for me 


to hurry back ’s quick ‘s I could jest 
tle 


the watchin’ at winder w 


pretty little 


boy Was 
ai) ‘ +} 

iis nose all Hat agin the 

ASS. 

‘I had a stick stam’in’ up in his box 

an’ a big piece o’ mosquiter nettin’ over it 

like a tent, but I only kep’ it shet 


when I was out an’ niehts, for 


to think he 
night at 


that nettin’ 


. : . . 
Waht him was iocked 


I'd ro 


an’ ti 


every bedtime 


aown 


snug 
round the bottom, an’ look in 
To see if he \ 


as allright. You'd scarcely 
blieve how that tuekin’ in helped me 


1 
SUCH a Spe 1] 


after I'd been without it 


[was gettin’ late in the season 
the fust day o’ September I took him 
Il begun to think about the winter, 
how I should make Jacob comfortable. J 
thought I'd move in 


where 


iter the front bedroom, 
an’ take him 
An’ as for food, 


hre 


there was a stove, 
right in 


why, I'd dig 


here to sleep. 

up a lot 0’ 
him in vittles till 
this time that he 


} 
else: 


it out in pots, an’ keep 
I'd 


wouldn't eat nothin’ 


spring. found by 
he was real set 
the 
leaves, an’ buttereups, an’ 


in his ways. I tried him on nicest 


things rose 
1 
| 


bs; but he'd 
smell at em an’ turn away, an’ look for 


lavender, an’ diffant yan jest 


his fire-weed. , That was so like the boy 


If he wanted gingerbread, he wanted it, 
an’ doughnuts, nor jumbles, nor sour-milk 
cake, nor not even meat-pie would do 
he must have gingerbread or nothin’. 
“Well, I might’s well come to the wust 
sooner’s later. One day I see Jacob didn't 
seem like hisself; he stopped eatin’, an’ 
went crawlin’ round ’s if he wanted suth- 
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on, got 


hard houghts 


St como 


J icODS 


pring I r} Calle, 

) ’ ’ 
, | dreaded the time 
vould come out all pink an’ 


iim not there no more to 


y curly-headed boy to pick 
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to say, whether 


friend, 


thomy 


ittie prop 


| 


ie Was al 
Ul ned my hear 
But ’ neal 


looked 


nore Christian-like 
for him. IJ 


done 


clo’es, fed him 


an’ comfort ble, an’? 


sudden 


hil Warm 


+ 


her quaint smiles, 
always rem nded me of one of 
quick darting bits of sunlight which 
how, over 
fin 
him. 


} 
KhHOW not 


vou 
brow—'‘an’ I 


POCKY 


n’ kinder fond o’ 


S|] * Salad, more 


erave- 


never had no ‘dvantages. He 


no notice oO’ worms or sech 


ereeters, an’ had no idee what caterpil 
lars turned inter or outer; an’ as for 


ee . er 
dead thing's, be they worms or folks, they 


his t 


dead, to iinkin’, for goodenall. 


[ considered all that, an’ made ‘low- 
begun to learn him religion, 
I didn't Bible; 
that his 
they ain’t Seripter 
But I told him 


all about the crawlin’ an’ flyin’ creeters 


ances, an’ I 


little at a time use no 


stood none oO’ 


he wouldn't ha’ 


] } 
lamilyvy ever would: 


he Gateses ain't. 


an’ their ways, an’ held *em up as Chris- 
tian *xamples to humans; how they went 
about their bizness so stiddy an’ reg’lar, 
an’ pervided for their fam/’lies, an’ built 
n houses, an’ was always to home, 


how 


ali ad 


their ow 
they was, lookin’ 
vittles for 


forehanded 
up 
ho’s to come arter ’em, an’ all 
Aw las’ of all, I 
b. Ye see he liked 
better’n liked 


» else, an’ I never let on to the boy 


an 


an’ layin’ their 


child’en w 
them things, ye know. 
ld Jaco 


toid him bout 


that bov of ourn he ever 
anythin 
that there was anything out o’ the way 
with his pa; so the little feller reely set 


by Mr An’ when the 
outer the groun’ this spring I wanted to 


Grates. frost got 
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take up the boy an’ bring him over 
AT ; 

North 
graveyard he re, nigher by 
Mr. Gates along; an’ as 


W oodstoek, an’ keep him 


the little coffin home I jes 
story about the other body 
[ see with my own eyes.” 
And wv 
as she paused for breath. 


‘Well, I don’ know. He's 


; ae 
wat ry eves nat rally 


as he Impressec 


all the Ga 
but I kinder thought they 


hen I got through: | 


} 
i 


common Ww 
blow V day 


,an’ he was real ecar’f 


liftin’ the coflin, an’ when 
helpin’ fill up 
by, an’ I heerd him : 
much dirt on top, nor stomp it d 


the 
the grave he 
‘em ho 
an’ I s’‘mised he was thinkin’ 

an’ plannin’ how the lit 

out.” 

brush 


the thin cheek as si 


The hard, work-worn hands 
from 

I thought 
Gateses” by marria; 


something 


spoke, and that even th 
e seemed sometimes 
to have ** 
‘But 
hackier, Mis’ Burton, an’ Dr. Sankey tells 


me he ain't 


watery eyes.” 
his cough LrOWS hollere r an 
long for this world; an’ 

I'm so drefHe pleased he come home when 
he did, an’ didn’t die without any preparin’ 
or hearin’ ‘the gospil’s joyful soun’,’ as 


A queer LOS 


but I never heard a bet 


my old mother useter sing 
pil, ye may say, 
ter sermon preached by Elder Garrick o1 
Father Howe than that blessed caterpillai 
o the church preached to me when he 
broke outer the grave that res’rection day 
last July. An’ I tell ye when I’m talkin 
caterpillars and bugs an’ such, I throw in 
without searin’ him, a good deal o’ Seriptes 
religion too, an’ he knows mighty well 

or ‘tain’t my fault 
respons ble for their goin’s 
An’”’—with her queer quick 
‘I do a heap o’ prayin’ for 
It’s 


slong 


who’s behind it all, an’ 
on an’ all the 
good in’em, 
smile again 
him he never has the faintest idee on. 
mean, I hold, to pray at a man, but 
as he don’t know what I’m doiw’ it can't 
hurt him, an’ it’s a dreffle relief to me. 

‘* An’ he’s kmprovin’ on it, an’ I’ve got 
hopes on him, Mis’ Burton. Ive 
wuss caterpillars ’n him turn inter real 
sightly flyin’ things, not the best 


seen 


nor 
han’somest, mebbe, not big green an’ bulf 
angels like Jacob, but suthin’ with wings, 
*tennerate, an’ that’s a good deal. There 
fat, logy, whitish worm I knew 
once, with a blue streak down his back, 


Was a 
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it lived on a white birch across*he road 
fis name was Ad’niram Judson Birch, 

[ had } a 


to pe 
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1g hopes oO him thought 


oin’ a big stripi vuttertly 


ough to make foot across 


iadn’t any al 


jest et an st 


n? ne oniy come 


without any bright on him 
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An’ when Mr. Gate 


comes 
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US all 


em S 
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ar SKIN, an 
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ashamed on him, s’ 


Ip ah Shakes 
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long 
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unexpectedly from 


» moun vs after this inter 


Na 


and 


Ih¢ mean 


had of t 


ho 


wure and re member ¢ 


Randy’s faith and prayers, and her simple 


ereed There’s wings in iS all fwe 


Chiter’s Cu 


mili 


E new | 
Con 


penne 


son of grea 


nc pany 


t nific entrance hall 


S1LYU 
ofp lished m irble, with its SYMDOLL 
its arched roof of exquisitely colored 
if onyx and 
nze decorations, is such a h ill as eve nthe 
neely Augsburg banker, Fugger, w burn 
i fi wood the emperor's bond, 
Florentine Peruzzi, who dealt in royal 
ns to the ¢« of England, might h 
ught of a costliness and splendor be yond 
It 


what 


a1C, 
ss, and its stately staircase « 
sf aie) 
re of sandal 
rown ive 
llustration, and one of the 
x art can do in building 
modern purposes. The massive palace is 
t tl 

tl 


acil, is an 1 


e 
St. ol 


modern 


1e stately seat of a court which symbol 

and tl at . 

is a hive of private industry, and its ranges 

rooms are the offices of that private enter 

pl and and which have 

iarvellously developed and moulded the coun- 

But it is not for splendor that it is espe 

The morals suggested 

many, but there 

vhich it is the object of our present medita 
tion to mention. 

Twenty years ago th a Constitutional 
Convention in New York, sitting at Albany, 
which, as one of the members said, was un 
doubtedly the ablest body that ever 
led in the State, because every member agreed 
ypinion. The Convention sat in the 

i Capitol, in which, a few years before, Mi 
Seward had made one of his most important 
ind impressive speeches, describing with great 


] t 
LICIbY 


1e power ie wealth of a great state; 


st skill g so 


sagacity 


illy an object lesson. 


such a building are is one 


ere Was 


assem 


that « 


associations: ‘ Old familiar 
ereet my ear from | 
1 roofs. The voices of the Spencers, of 
Kent and Van Rensselaer and Van Vechten, 
f the genial Tompkins, of Clinton the great 
ind the elder Clinton, of King and Hamilton, 
{ Jay, the pure and benevolent, and Schuyler, 
the gallant and inflexible. The very air that 
Vor. LXXV 20 


its historic 


hoes veneath these embow- 


No. 446 


ive 


que stion of replacing 


by its magnificence shou 


imperial in population, 


But wl 
its erection 

* dollars, the 
with a shue 
fol 
lions of dollars 
to propose a 


public buil 


breath 
mili 
and mount 
tion wil 
reflecti 
new ( 


was 


quired nm. ed, 
that a 


vision 


ipitol shou 
made, and 

It was twenty vears 
unfinished. It has cost 
times f i rf « 
as dark, damp, and it 


rf 
ol 


aco 


YUP MILLIONS ¢ 


lo 
onve 


space and unmeaning splendor, and 


meditation proceeds, the stones anc plaster 
of the Assembly 
are strange rumors of an 


M of the 


ardent temperament « 


falling from the ceili 
Chamber, and there 
uncertain foundation. 
may | due to the 
reporter, naturally » magnily 
1 treat topi in thre 
a scrap of plaste1 
But why should even a scrap of plaste1 
s 


are 


ich fame 
re f the 


inclined his vo- 
grand 


may igure as a 


cation, and to 


ever 


+ 


style, so that 
rock. 
fall ? 
It is not, however, the imagination 
cited or large-handed reporter w1 
rly twenty 


oun, and that its cost i 


that 1t 1S nea 


( ipitol 


years 
was } So ¢ 

approaching twenty millions of dollars, while 
much remains These indi 
putable facts. It is equally indisputable that 
the work of transforming the Equitable Build- 


still to do. are 
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r began one year ago, and that all the addi 

and the and ex 

aecol been com 

tw May-d If it had 

would be still dawdling al 
But it is a pri 


te purposes 


made rich 


peen 
SIVE 


itions have 


ivVS 


anda 
iterest, and it i omplished w 
nd promptitude whi 

ramids might 


vate ente! 

ily completed, 

sO prolonged, so 
satist The 
i contract spec ify 
on penalty of 

fo! 
ive be en finishe d ten 


ictory 


pitol, even 
‘the cost of the present 
Why was it not don 
reason is that for public works 
ind commissions 
o not pers nally pay, but de pend 
eweneral tax levy 


ad committees 


In such 


and extravagance and 


enter 
unfitness 
dens that fall upon the pub 
ot upon individuals, and the public is no 
in particular. It is for this reason that 

ve does in this kind is done 

one of the 
the marble 
should chasten 
that the 
who at least 

te rather than individual enterprise 
urge that railroads and te legraphs 
1 be managed by the government should 
how they mean to provide that so enor 
mous an extension of the patronage of the 


ist are but 


r the State 
cost. This is 
] itself in 
Equitable, I 
} 


LOSE h are 


at vast 
ich yreacl 
a eagel 
do everything, or 


mw 
Who 


SI W 
government would not perilously increase the 
power of the party of administration, and tend 
directly n ily to an increase of 
ut to the overthrow of government 


immense 


The wav of wisdom is the golden 


\ mean, 
There are limits, 


of course, to the good policy 
ather than the public 
enterprise would doubtless 
carry letters as promptly and securely as the 
bli and economically; but it 


ag Private 


pubhe post, 
would A tort them only where it was profitable, 
while the public post carries letters and mer 
chandise to the extreme frontier, usually at a 
great annual loss to the public treasury. But 
this loss is more than made up by the encour 


agement 


more 


ind the inexpressible convenience of 
Paternalism in certain great enter 
thie schools and the post-office, al 


ly, is wise 


These are better con 


trolled by the government than by private in 


terest 


and enterprise. But paternalism is an 
anti-American tendency in government, and 
the true American rule is that of Bacon, “an 
inclination to the more benign extreme.” 


It would be a singular benefit if the n¢ 
and beautiful corridor of the Equitable sh« 
serve as a portie o where the pede strian mix 
step in from the street and 
the principles of good government. Cert 
tT 


learn a lesso) 
ie loiterer in the vast and dark spaces of 
new Capitol is surrounded with such less 
and bent upon win 
the most sweet voices of a labor party. not 


legislators who are 


pandering to ignorance and prejudice, | 
appe iling to reason and common-sense, mic 
well draw from the Capitol in which 
spe ak the most foreible argument and i 
tration of the wisdom of restricting the f 
tions of government. 


In his late address on the study of 
ture, John Morley said 
from literature into politics, and that he 
not sure that suc] 


that he had stra 


a journey conduces ti 
soundness of judgm nts on lite rary s ibe 
or adds foree to irguments on behalt 
ary study. ‘ Politics,” he 
where action is long 
where the choice lies constantly between t 
blunders. Nothing can be unlike 
aims, in ideals, in method, and in matter tl 
are literature and politics.” 

No man in recent times, however, has m 
signally illustrated the value of literary tra 
ing to a than Mr. Moi Cy hims 
He is one of the most accomplished of the 
erary Class in England, and his books sho 
his intellectual acuteness and his moral co 


sald, “are a 


one second best 


more 


statesman 


age. They show also the tendency of 
mind toward the consideration of fundament 
al public questions, and as the editor of tl 
Fortnightly Review and of the Pall Mall G 
zette he had the training in current public 
fairs and the application of principles to p 
tics which is the advantage of every fait 
ful and capable editor. He entered publ 
life only with Mr. Gladstone’s last Ministr 
but by his general ability and his skill as a 
speaker he is already in the near, if not thi 
immediate, succession to the headship of the 
Gladstone Liberalists. This is a remarkal 
career, and Mr. Morley is a striking illustra 
tion of the scholar in polities. 

Scholarship, indeed, does not make a mat 
successful in politics, but to the man of polit 
ical tastes and capacities it is an invalual 
aid. Addison and Prior and Steele were lit 
erary men who were in political place as 
reward for literary service and as a retaine! 
for service: but they were not party leaders 
or constructive statesmen. Guizot and Thiers 
were scholars with a natural political capaci 
ty; they held the highest places with great 
ability. Lamartine was no literar 
man; but he had no true political ability 
and his public service consisted in his briet 
oratorical direction of French opinion and of 
ficial expression. But he had no power 
control the forces which the revolution of 48 
in which he was the most picturesque figuri 
had unloosed. Several famous English min 


less a 
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rs have been 
times especi 
Giadstone; and 


} yt 
eS t 


government, 
ward, there 
ire pertectly « 


Ss men of tett 


vernment 


The 
1, that | 
Guizot 


bL Suspicion 


i@ is a the 


, as Was ¢ 
Douglas used to sne 
nmitting his spec 
1g them before a 
of the 


In every ere 


oie echo 
great 
S was overwhelm 
Trent « 
Yet it Ss merely 
The scholar sho ved t 
were not scholars that the vy were 
a vital question. When M: 
son wished to speak upon the Emangipa 
Amendment he prepared himself by 
unulation of information in the sj 
f Mr. Sumner. It is true that the s 
mav have the 
yapply it. He may be overweighted 
wn armor, or trip in the intricate f 
flowe I'¢ d robe, He may the 
wield weapon, or thrust so 
is to wound himself. 
tact. 


H Ss speech 


cone 


isc Was TesIs 


wa 


hose 


Reve 
t} 


he 
speeches 
holar 


information and not | how 


t kn 


want 
his own 


In a word, he may want 


“This clinches the bat 
Sails out of the bay, 
Gets the 
Spite of Webster 
But when it is Wallace who swing 
nore! when it is Roland who 
rn! 

Want of not the distinction of the 
scholar in politics or anywhere else, nor will 
it be usually found that the most generally 
accomplished man is the least practical or ef. 
ficient in politics. His defects may be many, 
and different from those of the politicians who 
ridicule or envy him, but theirs are as many, 


the vote in senate 


and ( 
~ the cl 


winds 


tact 1 


EASY 


CHAIR 


the 


trench 


wo 


sacvacity, th con 


rit 


vy, of superio 


r inte 


the trained eye and mind of the commande 


in 


A GERMAN newspaper recent] 


amusin 
readers 
consiste 
to the ¢ 

Thu 
reade! 
the layi 

By th 


voing t 


né 


C dark] 


+ 


it is imp 
you cant 
for clean 
to have i 


E also 


Y” article 


chief. 


upon th 
to conduct 
a 
litor 
A 


by pul 


of contrasted 


write 


y nt 
out 


e same na 
» Stop this 
<ly threatens 
ossible te 


ot, et 


ing windows. 
t rather softer?” 


intimates plainly: 


w more 


) wrap anything up in it 


Could you not 


1\V 


Wil 


its business 


passages 


aetall 


rarten,’ 


is ft 


If 


D wheedles: ‘** My wife uses old newspapers 


irrange 


‘I am not inter 
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innot 
kee Dp your 


yw Obliged 


vu ¢ give 
and 
| 


1 novoady 
number of 
these changes 


our pap r, but 


no wea 
é 1Ot very re 
them, and it you 


passage from thi 

with what Inno 

er scrutinizes his 

prepared especially 

ealled sum 

vhich he does 

in imagination the 

nerchant, a young 

Major Pendennis 

Paterfamilias in his slippers, 

and snorting, and at 

he editor: “Sir, 

I am not sat 

norning. I give 

leave to say that 

patience too fur. 
n 


P ipe r 


\ my 


hh amusements, 
igure than the 
ly t ge the editor 
Phe jest is that the 

t himself illustrates the absurdity 


In writing his 


Write ndadign 


is own business 


business. 


minding the business of 


se. is the editor’s business to 
» papel If the Major does not like 
stop it.” But does the Major sup 
ndividual distaste will outweigh 


his i 

il of the great diocese of the paper ? 

comedy of a few discontented 

mandinge the resignation of a 

is not faithfully expressing the 

listrict. Are the three trim little 

ley Street the people of England? 
housands of voters who compose 

ency speak in the personal dissatistac- 

handful of them? The German 

Major Pendennis and 

ids a situation which they do not sus 

which is still the actual situation 

ery instant that the Major is dashing 

of wrath at the failure of the 

st information in regard 

reduced legs 


reveals to 


tit if 
wh, thre irasc ible Co] 
is writing ferocious- 
me pape r that by - if it doesn’t 
puffs of Nutbrown’s ne plus 

and all similar —— haberdashery, 
| at the office and ram the - 


rly men about te 


club opposite 
Pposit 


paper down the — — throat of the 

— editor. 

The Major's wrath is balanced per contra 
only for hi 
it not so, human natu 


the Colonel’s, and each spe aks 
And even wert 


be considered, and counsel of this kir 


sell 
must 
iddressed to tallible man, although 
protane ¢ 


thing co nplaing a 


an eat 
apt to lead to an 
termination that the 


equ il 


all now justify more complaint than ey 
j belligerent and truculent 
iould direct the 
everybody else as they attempt the direct 
of the ne Wspapel they read, and their cou 
should be generally followed, the result wo 
A photographer asked a gt 
tleman to sit for his likeness, and the 
man assented upon condition that he sho 
pose himself as he chose. The photograp 
agreed, provided that he might pose the s 
for another The sitter adjusted | 
self in a position which seemed to him natut 
and comfortable, and the 
Then the photographer 
and presently showed thi 
“That is 
ter, putting one aside, * but 
“Yes,” said the photographer; ‘the first 
your pose, the last is mine.” The sitter sn 
good-naturedly, as if struck by a thought 
Be rhaps,” sald the photographer, gently, * 
man may be nderstand his ow: 
“Tt is just what I was thinking, 
replied the sitter, urbanely; and upon reach 
ing home he threw into the fire 
ing an editor to leave out a good many thing 
in his paper, and to insert others as per en 
closed memorandum. 
The conduct of a 
mined by 


s| 
If 
s} 


undertake to 


be ludicrous. 


vrentle 


likeness. 
negative was taker 
adjusted the sitte1 
result of the twe 
said the Sit 


this is very good 


attempts. ridiculous,” 


assumed to u 


business.” 


au letter advis 


journal is deter- 
many and 
them undoubtedly is the general sentiment ot 
its constituency. But that is not 
by the expression of individual whims, and 
such letters of advice as we have cited «are 
generally of that kind. Except in extreme 
and very important instances the paper is sure 
of the general sympathy of its constituency 
by more important and significant signs than 
the letters of Major Pendennis and Company 
The Major may learn much from the letters 
of the German journal, and among the les 
sons perhaps will be the perception that to 
buy the paper is not to buy a share in its con 

trol. <A sensible paper, like a sensible man, 
is not above advice. But advice to a news 
paper, accompanied by an alternative of pun 
ishment in the form of stopping the paper, is 
the most ancient test known of the situation 
which the letters of A, B,C, D, E, F, G, and H 


disc Lose, 


erent 
considerations, among 


ascertained 


THE project of a statue to President Arthur 
is suggestive of many reflections, but among 
them none is more salient than the fact that 
Americans do not take kindly to memorial 
statues the erection of which depends upon 
private and individual subscriptions. Larg¢ 
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inized bodies 
s wh 


con 


com 


that he spoke 


i, took pit 
patriotic generosit 
and pointing 
the cap stone 
i > work was cone, 
Americans certainly cannot be 
I 


vant of patriotism, or of public 


t lavish liberality, and all that « 


that this kind of com 


m 


fraternity —a memorial of tl 


as in oreat danget of 
what Archimedes wanted, and,so far as 
pears the pede stal. would not have been s ip 


’ 


plied ifthe World newspaper had not come to 
ie rescue, and by dai y appt als for cifts of 
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ment or pretence 
Mr. Buckle had 
utmost possidl 
Parnell 


ich Mi 


had signed 
Buckle 
rthe assassin 


| sh and Mr. | 


. Mr. Parnell must 


honorabl] 
If one ger 
haree against 
r, and it is 
lly denied, 
es his proof, or con- 
re, with such expla 
be practh ible, 
said that Mr. Par 
Chis would have 


upon cross-eXx 


Ol as may 
Buckle? He 
m for libel 
exposure 
of Mi 


an enormous delay, probably 


omplete 


Parnell’s secrets as a 


rdict could be rendered, 


expense, and the submission of 
to a presumably bitterly preju 
Meanwhile there would have been 
yal disproof, and in Parliament, in the 
ind in public opinion Mr. Parnell would 
d to the most damaging assumptions, 

ms, and insinuations 
lich is held to be honora- 
cent If the reply 
bound to 


»Wi 
Fiisil nen 


Mi 


of assassit 


Buckle was not 

i. gentleman, the 
joinder is th “he knew him to 
| once to the 
a suit for 
a jury. Until 
be submitted, however, he 
is the public 
man an assassin whom 


proof which by inviting 
propose l 


of should 


to submit to 


Iie iyan accuser; and 


suppose every 
y ; j;woses to eall an 
great journal 
without 
irded as satisfactory is 


1 newspaper ¢ 
argument that a 


The 
bring so grave 
which 1t reg 


1 a; 
The « 


a charge 


pointless 
Let the great journal 
case, Mr. Buckle 


harge is solemnly denied. 
that is to say, in this 
produce the evidence which 
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t regards as satisfactory, and if it be so, it 
once justified, and its foe is o 


helmed, Is 


it regarded in England as h 

orable to brand a political opponent as ar 

sassin, and upon his denial to retort that if 

an assassin it is open to him to p 

If it be 

these matters in England very differently fi 

United States. 

ter attributed to Mr. Parnell upon t 

of a very important vote in Parliament 
incident of the Morey letter in 

On the 


1880 a fic 


is innocent so, they ma 


the 
iis Lilie 


country a few years since eve of 


-residential election in 


simil 
published of an alleged letter of General G 
tield, one ofthe candidates, which was inten 
o alienate from him the vote of California 
promptly denied it. But it did not 
any American that it was his 
When he had denied it, t 
upon the accuser to prove his charge 
rascal, We are 

An edito1 
of course, to bring a charge for the purposé 
obtaining in a suit important political kn 
| 


ledge, or to inflict great « xpense upon a p 


more. 
» be branded as a 


of honorable action. May 


ical opponent, or to expose him for montlis 
a prejudiced and hostile community to thi 
jury of a slander not yet formally and leg 
This may be partisan strate 
But it is hard to believe that Enelish gent 
men would approve the ¢ ourse as honorab ( 
Times charged Mr. Dillon 
falsehood, the House refused 
breach of privilege or to 


condemned. 


So when the 
to considel 
ppoint a committ 
ut the leader of the House pr 
posed a collusive suit ag Times. to | 
conducted DY the law officers of the OVE! 
ment. Mr. Dillon and_ his 
frankly that under the 
naturally preferred the judgment of their « 
leagues in Parliament, and renouncing any 
hh ish re presentative upon the committees , 
ed to submit every question 
pe rsonal character to a committee of English 
No proposal could be fairer. It 
was refused; but even the strongest opponents 
great m 
take of the refusal, and the moral victory r 
mained with the accused, 

The incident will have the good effect of im 
pressing upon the public mind the fact that a 
newspaper is practically only a person. — Its 
vast circulation, the influence which comes 
from a simultaneous expression of the sam 
opinion to hundreds of thousands of people, 
the mystery of anonymity, the tradition 
power of the press, as if it were a mighty i 
corporeal force—all this consciousness and cit 
cumstance tends to veil the simple fact that 
“the Thunderer,’ or “the Avalanche,” o 
“the Earthquake,” or “Public Opinion,” or 
“the People,” or “the Universe,” is merely an 
individual, very possibly not of commanding 
mental or moral endowment, and often of 
questionable character. There’s no divinity 
doth hedge an editor. His judgment is not 


if inquiry, | 


ainst the 
friends replied 


circumstances t 


otfe1 
INVOLVING tell 


gentlemen. 


of the Irish members concede the 
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upon ¢ 
titor, nor bIs a ‘ 1O oO l powel! 
his counsel mo ‘ \ i stro! 
he roars it throug 
reverberations. Sti 


from the obligations of ho 


ous COMpany USUALLY 
Mr. Lee Meriwet 


S. Sa 


; a 
t has a flavor one 
ormer times, when 
wer than it 
charm; al 


charm of Captain Samuels’s memoirs 


ire written with a more constant ap 


one’s credence. Captain Samuels 
oO sea when he Was a DOY 
before he was of age, 
is manner is necessarily a mixture of 
the romantic; he presents 


} + 


nself as at once an example and a warning; 


his adventures involve often some grave moral 


ecept. he is always interesting, and his 


xperiences, too, have the flavor of an older 


ne; they are as good reading in their way 


s those of Captain John Smith. 


II 
fact, next to autobiography, there is no 
ter kind of reading than books of adven- 


e, which are indeed passages of autobiogra 


phy. They depict character, and deepen our 
knowledge of human nature in certain direc 
tions as no other books can do, if the narrator 
is himself the adventurer. Itis of course char- 
acter in exceptional action, and human nature 


America 


lel 
: influence 


sperse tl 


facts of life s 


cdistempered Il { 


1eclr ¢ 


We should comme 
Mr. Meriwether’s 


reading. It 
’ Europe from 
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LALULe 


uncolm- 
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, and as a light upon the 


ican Civilization which produced 


ith his helter-skelter encounter 


irewd examination of them, and 

Wher 
pack on his back, 
ket, and his lightei 


uiread into the con 


iV Geaductions trom them, 


and found out 

hat he must spend 
England, the only free 
working-man was better 
, clothed, and fed than 


‘he lt was to make Mr. Meriwether a 
and 


otound p 


trade! thouch he is not apparently 
nlosoplhi r, though he 
eli to change his mind yet many times be- 


is young 
lies, still the result 
} 


sO sincerely 


is interesting; and 
offered must be respect 
attempt to solve that 
of the painful earth’? which now seems 
zzling every one who thinks and feels 
ikely it is not the true but if it 
of that ason to be 
and the remedy which it suggests, 


ceived as one 


answer; 
truth we have re 


blic and political, is much easier of 
plication than that proposed for the amel- 
of human life by Count Tolstoi in 
Que Faire, he calls it; and 
first thine we are to do 
r sinners and sufferers is to stop 
He tells us, 


, unsparing honesty of his, 


ration 
st work. 

ieves that the 
the othe 
sinning iffering ourselves. 
with that terrible 


how he tri 
Moscow, and how he failed to do any good, be- 


cause he proposed a physical instead of a mor- 


d to do good among the poor in 


i false id of a real charity, while 
and more into conceit , 
fellow He wished to live in 
idleness and eas had always lived, and 
to nid tormenting consciousness 


more of him 
a fine 
as he 
himself of th 
of the misery all around him by feeding and 
clothing and But when he 
to look closer into the life of the poor, 
even the poorest, he found that two-thirds of 

mn were hard at work and happy; the oth 
er third suffered because they had lost the 
wholesome habit of work, and were corrupted 
by the 


shelte ring it. 


cul 


desire to live, like the rich, in luxury 
because, like the rich, they 
hated No rich man, 
therefore, could he Ip them, because his life 
and aims were of a piece with theirs, while a 
eat social gulf, forbidding all brotherly con- 

, was fixed between them. Therefore this 
ingular Russian nobleman concludes that it 
is not for him to try to make the idle poor 
better than the idle rich by setting them at 
work, but that as one of the idle rich he must 
first make himself better than the idle poor by 
going to work with his own hands, by abol- 
ishing his own nobility,and by consorting 
with other men as if he were born the equal 
of all. It is the inexorable stress of this con- 


ana naolence 


despised and labor. 


clusion which has forced him to leave t] 
city, to forego his splendor in soci tv and t 
sweets of his literary renown, to simplify 

life, to go into the country, and to become 

erally a peasant and the companion of peasant 
He, the greatest living writer, and incompal 
bly the greatest writer of fiction who has « 
lived, tells us that he finds this yoke easy 

this burden light, that he is no longer we 
or Heavy laden with thi sorrows ot others 
his share of their sins, but that he has | 
given rest by humble toil. It is a hard s 
ing: but what if it should happen to be 

truth ¢ 


ereat 


In that case, how many of us who ha 
possessions must go away exceedir 
sorrowtul! Come, star-eyed Political Econ 
come, Sociology, heavenly nymph! su 
soothe the ears tortured by this echo of Naz 
reth. Save us, sweet Evolution! Help, O 
Nebular Hypothesis! Art, Civilization, Lit 
erature, Culture! is there no escape from « 
brothers but in becoming 
truly their brothers ? 

Count Tolstoi makes a very mortifying study 
of himself as an intending benefactor of the 


my ! 


more and mol 


{ 
poor, and holds all the kindly well-to-do 1 

to self-scorn in the picture. He found the 
poor caring for the poor out of their penur 
with a tenderness which the rich cannot know 
he found a wretched prostitute foregoing hei 
infamous trade, her means of life, that she 
might nurse a sick neighbor: he found a 
old woman denying herself that she might 
give food and shelter to a blind mendicant : 
he found a wretched tailor who had adopted 
an orphan into his large family of children 
When he gave twenty kopecks to a beggat 
whom he met, the poor man with him gave 
three Sut Count Tolstoi had an income of 
600,000 rubles, and this poor man 150 rubles. 
He says that he ought to have given 3000 rubles 
to the beggar in order to have given his pro 
portion. His wealth became not only ridicu 
lous, but horrible, to him, for he realized that 
his income was wrung from the necessity of 
the wretched peasants. 
sterile 


He saw cities as the 
centres of the idleness and luxury of 
the rich, of the idleness and misery of the 
poor. He arraigned the present civil orde1 
aus wrong, false, and unnatural; he sold all he 
had and gave it to the poor, and turned and 
followed Him. From his work-bench he sends 
this voice back into the world, to search the 
hearts of those who will hear, and to invite 
them to go and do likewise. 
IV. 

We will own that we do not like the pros 
pect. Ifa very poor relation of the Study 
came into it, we should not know how to 
meet him gracefully, much as we should dis- 
like to shut the door in his face; and we free 
ly admit that Que Faire is another of those 
Russian books which have given some people 
the impression that Russia cannot be an agree- 
able country tolivein. Like the rest of Russian 
literature, it seems intended to direct the mind 
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uncomfortable subj cts.to awaken harassing 
it A com opera Is a great deal 
it will not compare even with an Ame 
novel or the criticism upon it 
sume person you were 
by taking its truth 
irdening youl heart 
ere is a chapter in 
ind meaning of mone 
the political economist ig 
which 1s nevertheless most 
the novelty, if nothing else, 
lolstoi holds that one man’s m« 
*s money; that the 
s money » proot of In 
nan’s money is the certifica il 
mpel the labor of some on 
ls, 1f IS Impersonal slave- holding 
{ { 


ted against ric 


es 


essay IS aire c i 
because the se are proauced by O} p 
d destitution, and must perpetuat 
Work, equality, brotherhood, 
| iteve! may wd in 
ment, it cannot be denied that 
s living is in literal fulfilment of the 
of Jesus Christ. This is what makes 
one to regard it without 
on of the life that 
and we commend 
mn of all our readers 
It one of the mh shoul if hapype n 
the Memoir of Cha Reade 
novelist, journalist, we think 
a vivid sense of the noisiness and 
t goes on in the * great cen 
[tis an entertaining book, 
stly of Reade’s own letters, and the Rev 
npton Reade’s comments and strictures in 


sown manner; that 1s to say, it 


significant of much besides thie 


nts of the author and his editor, which se 
of the same plece A foreigner reading é \ ) ul ot 


the book would not conceive very clearly ‘loister ée Hearth; the 
he literary period which Charles Read ( i at it 1 to hum { 
nged to,and would scarcely be able to pl nd that in Tito Malemma it 

1 in lnstory. He would understand, pet i 
ips, that there was a gentleman writi o nov 

in English from 1850 to 1875, who was one 

the most arrogant, kindly, e; t 

is, Impartial, and unjust members of 
English race which foreigners tind so droll 
The novels he would not understand from this 
Mie moir, and would have to be told tl , 

y abounded in flashes of reality an 

f naturalness, they were, as a whole, 

life; that they tasted unpleasantly 

iterial which they were wrought out of 
ndigested facts of multitudinous scrap-books; 
iat they were mechanical in operation, and 

it their portrayal of character was capri- 

ous, slight, and theatrical ; that for once they 

lighted, and perhaps would always amuse, wi enjoyment that all his bo o 
ut that they could not edify; that they were | measure in which the principles of b 
lirect, immediate, and personal; and that on o writers are united in his work. ' 
he ethical side they were either commonplace are no doubt his own principles too, and 
r grotesque. He might safely be told that an alternate attraction for him. In muc 


or g 


t 
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is better than No sordid details of verity here, if you plea 
ide; his por no wretched being humbly and weakly sti 
»of nature are gling to do right and to be true, suffering f 
and hi his follies and his sins, tasting joy or 
so open and through the mortification of self, and in 
out one-half of — he p of others; nothing ofall this, but a grea 
whirling splendor of peril and achievement 
wild scene of heroic adventure, and of em 
tional ground and lofty tumbling, with a sta 
‘picture’ at the fall of the curtain, and 
into literary the good characters in a row, their left ha 


pretty study, pressed upon their hearts, and kissing the 


right hands to the audience, in the good 
] whi way that has always charmed and always w 
ires which no one but charm, Heaven bless it! 
impart. One of these No, we will not put our paper-knife 
ouls like Win exquisite Japanese conception—into Mr. Rid 
so primitively Haggard this month, or perhaps any ot 
ivorce for the di-| month. In a world which loves the specta 
remarriage never occurs to lar drama and the practically bloodless sport 
Grace’s father, with his am- of the modern amphitheatre he has his pla 
simple and sincere that it and we must not destroy lim because he fi 
ess, is excellent, and so are all cies it the first place. Others have made t 
nd up tot moment that the like mistake before him,and he will not | 
line and smites the last to make it. In fact, it is a conditior 
{ “sacrifice, and the of his doing well the kind of work he d 
s husband with death, that that he should think it important, that he 
pair may be reunited, the progress should believe in himself; and we would n 
tural, and their proportion is take away this faith of his, even if we could 
also many excursions into As we say, he has his place. The world oft 


e human hear ike likes to forget itself, and he brings on his h 


really not jealous of — roes, his goblins, lis feats, his hairbreadth « 


ve and capes, his imminent deadly breaches, and t 
nd is extremely poor, foolish, childish old world renews t 
is discovered to excitements of its nonage. Perhaps this is 

t of unconscious work of beneficence; it is at least a work ot 

Which is very re mercy, however mistaken; and perhaps ou 
brave conjurer in his cabalistic robe is a phi 
t,is so consolingly  lanthropist in disguise. 
es us somewhat indifferent to 
nptions of the bold Mr, Ridet V 
rd to the true function of fic We do not know, but we should not like t 
had the greatest mind in the affirm the contrary without reservation ; for it 

‘late him on the Study table this would not be quite safe in these days whe 

he shall be spared to go on and Creative Tal nt, or Genius, is apt to come back 
more Shes as he likes,and if peo- upon criticism with destructive violenc 

ing their blood curdled There is really no reason why Creative Tal 
edagain atthe ent, or Genius, should not do this; and from 
interfere wit time to time we like to see it done. We have 
y th | no statistics at hand by which to verify th 
ipparently left results,and we cannot say what is common! 
rm himself in the effect upon criticism. It may not be s 
i which he con- destructive as it seems, and commonly the et 
ls exemplified only fect with the public is at first amusement, and 
in phases; though then extreme fatigue. The public is also ot 
ind it follows that opinion that it involves loss of dignity 
qgually severe with the Russian, Creative Talent, or Genius, but here again w 
Norwegian realists if are without the, requisite statistics. Creativ: 
‘he kind of novels Talent, or Genius, may come off with all th 
ite, arg intended to dignity it went in with, and it may accom 
l,or what that reader plish a very good work in demolishing criti 
s mind, off himself;  cism. 
‘ 1 all its cares and Our readers know what a modest opinior 
least like the we have of criticism in general; how lowly 
make vou think of these, and we think its office; how slight its use; and 
at least wishing to be a he lp- we believe it would really be very interesting 
lesomer creature than you are. to know what was the precise effect of Mr. 
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ild perform a very 


If, for example, Mr. Fawcett, upon wh 


have no ish 
vainst his critics 

> would 
secured 


haps 
nere 1s a { 
h people 
“ama, and about whicl 

gladly know something. Mr. F 
wi lays, e of which has 


on 


resen 


n successful: *and he cannot have written 
these plays without indefinitely more 
uught to the drama than all the dramatic 
cs in the ¢ untry, simply 
ey have only talked about doing. 


theories or 


l l ) because he has 
ie What 
He might be quite mistaken in his 
inciples, but about his practical knowledge hat tl ith 
we think that \ ver differences of opin 
ive had in regal 
il service reforn 


ere could be no mistake; and 
men might |! 


public, possessed of this by dispassionate 
a po itics, or the clvi 


nd impersonal statement, would judge justly, ligi: 
generously, between him and hiscritics. Bad were of one mind in regard to his littl 
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States debt was $13, 
Queen Kapiolani of the Hawaiian Kingdom 
vith her suite at San Francisco April 
to Le , to be present at 

lebration in J 


June, 
royal party visited Washington, and were 


ay 


mMmadon 
toria’s Jubilee ce 


1 


ved by President Cleveland. 


Coercion Bill were 
House ol 
135 to 47. 
n, Chancellor of the 
odt the budget in the British 
Commons April 21. Li ar the 
the government amounted to about 
the to 
There was a saving of £263,000 In 
my estimates, and of £347,000 in the es- 
The 


liquors 


Ons agalh tiie 


the vnadian Commons 


a vote ot 
British Ex- 
ced 


ise of 


enues ot 


ist ye 
re 
£90,000,000, and expenses nearly the 

um. 
sal 
mates for the civil 


m Tt 


service, revenue 


ixes on alcoholic decreased 


U UUOU 


increased 
oft 


the beer 


the 


from 
t trom 


that 


tha 


tax 


£45,000 wine taxes fell 


Lt 
15 
y 


3,000, and that from the tax on tea largely 


L 
Increased, 
In the 


eral motion that the House decline to pro- 


House of Commons, on April 28, a 
any measure directed against ten 
ief until a full mea 


relief from 


nations for rel 


omb 

heir rents 
rejected 
An amendment proposed 


excessive IS 
in Parliament 
lL to 240, 
ale 5 sand supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
Bill 
was defeated April 29, 


was by a 


word “ offence” in the Coercion 


ged to “ crime,” 
7 to 120. 

neh commissary named 

ned at Pagny-sur-Moselle, 

he German police April 21, and imprisoned 


Schnaebeles, 


was arrested 


tz. He was charged with being a spy. 
and asserted 
his captors. 

threats of 
The prisoner was lib- 


ch denied the charge, 


man was decoyed by 

followed, and 

» freely made. 
1 30. 
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long afterward an acquaintance met him and 
congratulated him. “Play splen 
wasn’t it ?” 


there ? 


Was a 
success 
asked our friend 
I saw that all the 


‘Were you 
“No: but critics pral 
1+ 7? 


of Current Cents. 


Bill 


reading April 


the Le 


by 


passed »wer House on the t 


vote of 243 to LOU. 


hit 
DISASTERS. 
April 21. 
lumbia, of 


News from Victoria, British C¢ 
wreck of Active oft the 
coast of Oregon, thirty north of Cay 
I lattery, and loss of thirty-three lives. le 
ritic tornado in parts of Missouri and Arkansas 
Fifteen persons killed. 

April 22. 
of Australia. 


sé hooner 


1 
Lies 


Hurricane on the northeast coast 
Fleet of forty pearl-fishing boats 
lost, with 550 persons on board. 

April 24.—News in London of a disastrous 
fire at Arnautkeire, Asia Minor. F hur 
dred houses burned and many lives lost. 

April 28. 


ton, of Sing 


lve 


News of sinking of steamer Be 
apore, off island of Formosa. O 
hundred and fifty persons drowned.—Also « 
sinking of schooner Flying Scud, in Shelik 
Strait. Seventeen men lost 

May 1—7.—Hot siroceo in Hungary. Fire 
followed, destroying $2,500,000 worth of prop 
erty. Several lives lost. 

May 2.— Wreck of Glasgow 
Knox near Channel 
sailors drowned. 

May 3.—Explosion in Shaft No. 1 of Vietoria 
Coal Mine, at Nanaimo, British Columb 
More than hundred and twenty-tive 
lost.—Earthquakes in Mexico. 
ruined and a hundred and fifty lives lost. 

May 4.—Twelve men killed by the prema 
ture explosion of a blast in the Coosa Tun 
on the Georgia Central Railroad. 

May 8.—Ten Italian emigrants drowned 
from the steam-ship La Champagne, near the 
French coast. 


Joh 
- Lillie 


steamer 


Harbor. Twenty 


a 


ives 


Several towns 


OBITUARY. 

April 19.—In New York, Alexander Mitchell, 
banker and President of the St. Paul Railway, 
aged sixty-seven years. 

April 20.—At Annapolis, Maryland, Lieuten 
ant John W. Danenhower, U.S.N., aged thirty 
eight years. 

May 4.—In Chicago, Ilinois, W. C. De Pauw, 
founder of De Pauw University, at Greencastle, 
In New York, 
George Cabot Ward, banker, aged sixty-three 
years, 

May 5.—In Stamford, Connecticut, Hon. O1 
iver Hoyt, merchant, of New York city, aged 
sixty-four years. 

May 6.—In London, James Grant, novelist, 
ed sixty-five years. 


Indiana, aged sixty-five years. 


av 
ag 
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husband, fa man has the 
ill the le V f to his wit 
property by reason of his ow1 
may he not have a legal 1 
it is said to her? rhe ques 
er a wife ought to receive letters that or the members of 
isbhand may not read, or list té 1] ! most d 
he may not hear. but whetl | ‘ ( 1 . between persons most int 
of lordship that gives him privileges | i onsideration 
h she does not enjoy. In our moder | 
riage, which i 
posed 


ssedi In statute law, marria 


eis sup 


p} 
st upon mutual trust and mutual 1 


theory the husband and wife are st 

there can nothing come into the 

that is not shared by the other: in fact, 

e marriage 18 perfect and the trust abso al uivertiseme 

, the personality of each is respected by the paper. 10t simply the 
er,and each is freely the judge of what communi 

| be contributed to the common confidence; ty of it. 

if there are any concealments, it is wel 

eved that they are for the mutual good. much more when enclosed in an envelop 


every one were as perfect in the marriage have no doubt, then, that on 


ition as those who are reading these Lines, the French dec 
e question of the wife’s letters would ne * tends rather to 


se. The man, trusting his wife, would { purity and delicac he mari 


y 
t 


ire to pry into any | 


ht have, or bother himself about her cupy t 


tle secrets his Wi e And the judges, on even as th 


1e ch, vill no doubt reverse 


re spondence ; he would know, indeed, th: * the logical F h of events forces upor 
ie had lost her real affection, a surveillance the questi W the wife may 
her letters could not restore it. husband’s lett 
Perhaps it is a modern notion that marriage is 
union of trust and not of suspicion, of expec- A BITTER COMPLIMI 
tation of faithfulness the more there is free- “INSULTS are hard to bear 
dom. Atanyrate,the tendency, notwithstand- some compliments which are 
ng the French decision, is away from the com-_ insult,” said a veteran Italian p 
n-law suspicion and tyranny towardahigh- shared the counsels of Mazz 
er trust in an enlarged freedom. And it is CountCa r, and talked with Ga 


tain that the rights cannot all be on one’ the most famous of his countless bat 

sile and the duties on the other. If the hus “IT suppose you mean,” suggested 
band legally may compel his wife to show him kind of compliment that a French wit ] 
her letters, the courts will before long grant an enemy who had come and scribbled 
the same privilege to the wife. But, without quin’ [blackguard] upon his door one 
pressing this point, the Drawer holds strongly with a piece of chalk. Next morning the 
to the sacredness of correspondence. The let- went to the fellow’s house, and said, ir 
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an Ital 
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DAVID KER. 


BOSTON servant, many of her el: 
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veh Ve 


Pay 
t But not 


has always been 

long ago she read in 
vananer of woman who had died 
“Maybe Im 
“Indade, I 


I wasn’t alive.” 


in old 


fa hundred ar 


idl SIX 


is that mesilf,”’ said she, 


imber the time whin 


{ Goon Baptist de 


to h in the 


acon residing in a certain 
old Bay State, and who is also su- 
the the 
exceedingly nervous and ex- 


perintendet ot Sabbath 
to 


wl ] 
©) , which 


sé hool, has 


mm sfortune be 
in his 
remarks to express himself in a manner differ 


ent from that intended. On 


trouble often leads him 


one occasion, it 
g¢ the Sabbath evening prayer-meeting, as 
was commenting upon the Sunday-school 
esson of the day had he faith- 
to his promises, he startled the 


] 
by or, Not one tit or jottle 


, which been t 


fulness of God 


regation sayin 


ot 
presse d 


His word shall fail,” when, noticing a sup- 
tittel 


among the audience, especially 
he younger portion, and conscious of a blun- 


er, attempted to mend the matter by saying, 
‘No; I meant not one tottle or jit.” 

{ CORRESPONDENT asks, Was ever any notice 
taken print of the 
Virgi It occurs in the fifty-second 
Young Geor 


held a priso1 


following from Thack- 
eray’s nians ? ] 
chapter ge Warrington had been 
erin Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh), 
and 


in his account of his escape and journey 


through the wilderness back to the seaboard 


we Now 


with 


he says: 
be tinted 


autumn As we 


the 
the 


advanced, the 


leaves were begin 


magnificent hues of 
woods bec 
redder and redder. The frost nipped sha 
ot At this ot the hunt 


who in the mountains get their 


nights. time year 


ive 


suqar f 


the maples. Wecame upon 


more than one s 


family camping near their trees by the mx 

tain streams, and they welcomed us at t 

fires and gave us of their ver 
But then Thackeray w: 


Vermont farm. 
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al sed ( 
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nk it all £ 
that straightway 
A letter or two I'll indite 


A LITTLE boy about four years old, living in 
a New Jersey town, ran to the window on 
evening lately during a heavy thunder-storm 
As he looked out, long, glittering lines of fork 
ed, zigzag lightning ran across the black sky 
then came a broad flash, lighting up all the 
west and northwest. “Oh, mamma! mamma!” 
sobbed the little fellow, “ God’s house is all o 
fire! Will He be burned up in it ?” 

A few moments after, hearing the rain pout 
ing in torrents, he ran to her, crying, exultant 
ly: “Mamma! mamma! God has turned on His 
hose. Now His house won’t burn up.” 

Some fifty years ago (writes a veteran) the 
orthodox Church people in this town, which is 
not far from Boston, were much disturbed at a 
movement to organize a Baptist church from 
among them, and a little congregation of that 
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th had already been gathered, which was ly, and 1 rned home at break of day, and 
ceiving accessions from the old chureh The at break W: th worse tor weal 
tor in charge of the Baptist church took His m thought the effeet of 
rage, and assured the brethren that if they y ning him | \ ling frot 
id only subseribe liberally and build a the mor paper t ho lrunkard 


? 


ting-house, ** Parson P *s chickens will 


rn to duc ks 


NEGRO STORIES FROM LOUISIANA 


. ] 
LN old neg 


ro woman Was employed as cook tired to his room, and 

ie family of a Mr.S . Thougha good dle his breath ¢: 

int in most respects, she had a propensity consumed, and noth 
y thievin 


mistress. Mrs. S often missed smal Sam stood w 


g¢ that was very annoying to ashes in his shoes.” 
untities of tea, coffee, sugar, etc., h “Kore Gord. 
k always stoutly maintained her » neber bli 


} t 


en questioned, and in this she 
pported by Miss Florence §S , a kind ! 
irted daughter of the family. One day have othe 
t Tildy (the cook) was charged with a taking 
re serious theft than usual At first she willing 
med at a loss for a reply, but she suddenly  “% We 
out with: “I doan’ b’lieve I tuk dat Colonel H ; inia, hi: ne ne 
g¢—no,I doan’. But if Miss Flaw’nce done’ groes quarrying rock, with o e Ned as 
I tuk it,den I Dilieve it. Miss Flaw’nee’ foreman. One morning th ) vale er 
de truf; I b’lieve all what she say. Jus’ to the quarry, and after tl good-morn 
ax Miss Flaw’nce, an’ if she say so, den I ne said, * Well, Ned, 
a 


“Dar ‘tis agin. We 
The more uneducated negroes show astrange erlong? Marse Chawles 
ibility to understand what the simplest pic here rock. You ’n 


»it—no oder way, nohow.” along 


res even are intended to represent, and their coons ez went er huntin’ deer in de 
terpretations of more complex pictures are Long Sam—you ’members him—Marse Torm’s 
rangelyludicrous. Inthe familyofMr.sS Sam ?—well, Sam he wuz boss er de bateh, an’ 
is a negro servant named Aunt Lucy. One arfter dey done sot up deir pine-knot torches, 
Miss Florence showed her a small pic an’ wuz er waitin’ in de brush, Sam he spied 
re of Niagara Falls, and asked her what sumpin’ er-movin’, aw he up wid’s gun, an’ 
e thought it was. After holding the pi bimb! sumpin’ drapped, an’ 
ure In every possible position, Aunt Luey $s} mp! ain t we luck ? dar’s one ys 
finally said, “Dat sure am Miss Eva; it sure got one,shuah.’ An’ Sam he twned round 
am.” Miss Eva was another daughter of the did, an’ sez, sez he, ‘Not so much we, 
family. please—ZJ kilt dat ar deer” Aw’ dey 
‘Is it a good picture of her?” asked Miss ter holpskin it, an’ loan’ behold! 


Florence. Torm’s pet colt, out er de gray mar’ what 


Regarding the picture witha sage air, Aunt fotch from Richmun, an’ Sam he looked kinder 


Lucy replied, “I tink it favor Miss Eva jus’ a skeert, he did, an’ sez, sez he, ‘ Boys, 
bit.” jes played h - An’ el 
swered, ‘Not so much we, ef yer i@ ast 
Negroes value preachers in proportion as done killdatcolt. ’An’, Marse Chawles, /’s e1 
ey are able to excite emotion in their hear- quarryin’ dis here rock, an’ we’s gittin’ erl 
ers. A darky was questioned as to the re- only middlin’.” 


spective merits of two colored preac hers, o1 

‘zorters,” which is short for “exhorters.” His It was this same Uncle Ned who was accost 
judgment was this: “ Dey’s bofe of ‘em mighty ed by the writer upon return from college (and 
pow ful ’zorters, but dat Rob Sheldon he’s de after the days of reconstruction) with, ‘* Good- 


best, kase he’s got de mos’ tones.” morning, Uncle Ned—good-morning.” 


“G’long, chile, ¢ ; yer mustn’t talk dat 

way ter me now. ‘= 1 in o’ yourn; I's 

VIRGINIA CHARACTERS yer ekal now, I is, ’cordin’ ter de Jifteent com- 

Tue father of General E —, of Vir 
had a body-servant who was an inveterate 


— . °7 ° 
inla, mandment, G long 


Pa 
toper. His master tried every means in his And who, later, upon being urged to finish a 
power to break him of drinking. Persuasion bit of ploughing before sundown, said, “G’ long; 
was useless, advice wasted, and whipping but w’at’s de use er hurryin’ so; dar’s ernudder day 
temporary in effect. ter-morrow dat ain’t eben been tetched yit !” 

Sam had been to a dance, had imbibed free- R. A. MARR. 
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